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NEW YORK. 

The Financier 

CHAPTER I 

'^ Ah, to be back here once morel To smell the sea t 
To hear its music on the rocks, and see the light of the 
snn on its waves ! Ah, it is good, it is wonderful 1 " 

The speaker stretched out her arms over the broad 
expanse of waters, and the wind beat back the dark 
hair from her low, white forehead. Her grey eyes, 
set rather wide apart, sparkled with excitement The 
glow of youth and health was on her beautiful face* 
There was strength and vigour in every line of her 
tall, lithe figure, in the poise of her head, in the move* 
m^it of her arms, in the swing of her body, in the 
deep musical voice. 

At her f eet, with his legs dangling over the edge of 

a cliff that dropped 300 feet to the water below, sat a 

young man. He was of medium height, spare, well 

knit and muscular. His light closely cropped hair 

contrasted strangely with his lean brown face. He 

was of a type more common in America than in Eng* 

land, an exceedingly serious young man, keen eyed, 

with a square, determined chin, and a gravity of ex« 

preesion that would have fitted a man old enough to be 

his father. 
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la THE FINANCIER 

Here, indeed, were two jonng people who took Ufa 
serioQsfy. They could acareelj have escaped notice in 
anj assemblage of men and vomen. Character wn 
stamped indeliblj on both dieir faces. Yet one was 
merely a yoong actrees, who had retamed home aftes 
a six months' torn in tlie nnokiest and smallest towns 
of tbe norUi of England, and tlie other was a mining 
engineer idio had been out of employment for ei^fc 
months^ 

It was half past six in die erening in the mon4l> of 
August^ and, as th^ located out towards the weet, the 
sun was sinldiig to the horizon. The sea waa crossed 
with a broad pathway of gold — just such a patiiway 
,88 tbey had mapped out for themselves in life, glit- 
tering and almost limitless. For both these young 
people had already decided to be rich and famous, and ' 
t^e land of their dreams shcme verly bri^t indeed. 

Both Juliet Aumerle and Qeoige Stanyon bad been 
brought up in the same village, a Itoig sin^ street <i£ • 
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bron^t this beatttifal ^I to r state of physical perfec- 
tion, unknown to the languid ridi, or the stunted poor 
of cities. She lived eveiy hour of her life, fuU 
Uooded and exultant. 

Sis monlhs ago ahe had eusweTod an advertisemeiit 
in a paper, and had obtained, chiefly on account of her 
beau^, a small part in an inferior provincial com- 
pany at a salary of twenty-five shillings a ■week. She 
had long made up her mind to be a great actress, and 
she took the first opportunity that offered itself. 

Her experiences on this first tour would have 

daunted a less determined character at the outset 

Dirty lodgings, unwholesome food eaten at strange 

hours, reeking little towns in Idncashire and York- 

shire where the sun never came through the eternal 

pall of smoke, insanitary theatres, stufi^ dressing- 

roomB shared with girls of coarse manners and low in- 

BtinetB, tobacco smoke, stout, fried fish, paint, powder 

and eodlefls familiarity and insult fnmi men — these 

tour. It 81^ much 

t them aside as nn- 

nd that her purpose 

wpfcere of fifth-rate 
» the aea, the wide, 
f it polaing through 
her — a man o£ 
to the ber-losfiof 
itiie circle of ^^ 
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male acquaintances. Small wonder fbat she stretched 
out her arms towards the sea, and exclaimed that it was 
good and that it was wonderful 

Qeorge Stanyon looked at her with fervent admira- 
tion^ though he did not ^are her enthusiasm for the 
sea. He had tasted the life of great cities, and had 
found the toil and tumult of them to his liking. He 
had been in far countries — in British Columbia, in 
South Africa, and had fou^t with nature in her most 
severe and relentless moods. The sea, the desert, tibe 
rock, aye, even mankind itself were all enemies to this 
young man, things to be overcome, to be held in his 
grip till they had yielded something to his advance* 
ment But he loved Juliet Aumerle, and his battle of 
life was fou^t as much for her sake as for his own. 
Fighting was food and drink to him, but the ultimate 
reward was the marriage with the woman he loved. 

" Sit down, Ju,'^ he said quietly. " You wiH have 
the sea for six weeks, and you'll only have me for one. 
I leave for Mashangweland in ten days' time." 

"In ten days' time?" she repeated slowly. 
»* Why -^' 

" Yes, in ten days' time," he said. " I have got ai 
job at last. I only heard this morning." 

She took his outstretched hand, and for a moment 
all the gladness died out of her face. But it was only 
for a moment Then she came and sat close beside 
him. 

" I am so glad," she said quickly, *^ so glad. Oh, it's 
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^rand. But I have so looked forward — Oh, forgive 
me^ dear, I have no right to speak like this. It's grand, 
eimplj grand." 

"It's a big chance/' he said, taking one of her 
hands in both of his. ^^ I am going out with another 
pian — just we two on our own. There are rumours 
of enormous alluvial deposits in the north part of 
Mashangweland. The other man is prepared to find 
all expenses and we shall share and share alike. He 
knows nothing of mining. He would not know where 
to look for gold, and would not know gold if he saw 
it. So it's a fair deal." 

^^ Mashangwieland ? " said Juliet, after a pause. 
^' Wherever is it ? ' 

He laughed; the name was so familiar to him now 
ithat he could scarcely understand the question. He 
forgot that a month previously not one man in a 
thousand could have answered it. 

" Mashangweland," he replied, " is a country on the 
east ooast of Africa. It lies behind what was once 
considered an impassable swamp, and it was only 
properly explored last year by Nugent. He returned 
a month ago, and has set all our mouths watering with' 
the description of its mineral and vegetable wealth. 
Though nearly on the Equator, the interior stands 
16,000 feet above the level of the sea. The British 
Government have suddenly discovered that it lies 
within our sphere of influence. But Germany holds 
different views in the matter." 
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** And tlie gold ? '' she asked^ her eyes glittering with 
excitement. A vision of a new and unexplored conn- 
try, rich with the precious metal, appealed to her 
strong imagination. She already pictured George 
Stanyon returning laden with the spoils he had wrung 
out of this unknown fairy land. 

''The gold is indefinite as yet/' Stanyon replied* 
'' Nugent brought home all he could find — three small 
nuggets. But he says that the formation of the coun- 
try indicates gold, and the river beds are probably rich 
with it. There is a native tradition to that effect '* 

The girl's face grew very grave 

'' Is that all ? '' she asked. And she looked anxiously 
in his face, the earnest brown face that was so dear to 
her. 

'' There's no risk, Ju," he said, '' and it would take 
more than Nugent's three nuggets to tempt me over 
four thousand miles of sea and a hundred miles of 
swamp into a practically unknown country. You have 
heard of John Gramphom ? " 

She nodded her head. Every one in England had 
heard of the stem, silent man, who had ruined the great 
American Sugar Trust, who had broken the back of 
German competition in South Africa, and had ousted 
the Bussians from^ half the markets in the East. His 
name was on every one's lips — the greatest financier 
of a financial age, a multi-millionaire, a man who sent 
stocks dancing up and down like marionettes at a penny 
show. Even Juliet Aumerle^ who rarely read a news- 
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paper, and for whom the world of finance and oom- 
meroe was practically non-existent, had heard of the 
name of John Gramphom, though it conv^ed nothing 
to her mind but a vague whisper of unlimited power 
and wealth. 

"Well/* Stanyon continued, "Oramphom has 
turned his attention to Mashangweland. He has 
already bou^t lai^ tracts of territory, obtained con* 
cessions, and formed companies to work them, and he 
is going out himself to have a look round* What is 
good enou^ for Gramphom is good enou^ for me. 
As sure as we sit here, Ju, there is gold in Mashangwe- 
land. I expect Nugent has kept something back and 
has sold it in the best market Gramphom pays well 
for early and accurate information." 

^^ Very well, dear," she answered tenderly, " if you 
are satisfied that you are right in going, I am content" 

For more than an hour they lingered on the edge of 
ihe cliff, discussing plans for the future, weaving 
golden dreams of fame and wealth, speaking seldom of 
their love^ but showing it in eveiy word they spoke. 
And, as they talked, the western ^y deepened to an 
ardi of crimson fiames, and the pathway of gold be- 
came a pathway of blood. 

* * * « « * * 

Ten days later George Stanyon said " Good-bye " to 
Juliet Aumerle. It was eleven o'clock at night, and 
they stood in the little garden in front of her mother's 
house. 
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It was a moonless night, and the skj atx)ve sparkled 
with a thousand points of light. Juliet had her arms 
around her lover's neckj and she was clasped very close 
to him. 

The ten days had passed as a dream — ten glorious 
days of companionship and love, not spent in loitering, 
but in the full enjoyment of everything that they could 
crowd into so short a space of time. And through all 
the hours no tinge of sadness had risen to cloud their 
happiness. 

But now the end had come. The parting had to be 
made, and the sorrow of it could no longer be gilded 
with the pleasures of the moment or the visions of what 
the future held for them. 

"By the time I return, dearest/' said Stanyon, 
gaily, " you will be acting at the Pantheon.'' 

"And you," she murmured, "will have enough 
money to buy the theatre. Good-bjye, dear heart." 

He pressed his lips passionately to hers, and kissed 
her again and again. He felt a tear on his cheek, 
and knew that she was crying. 

" Good-bye," she whispered, " good-bye." He held 
her close to him, and for a minute neither moved nor 
spoke. Then she suddenly unloosed her arms, broke 
from his dasp, and ran back from him to the door- 
way. He went up to her, and, raising her hands to his 
lips, kissed them. 

" Good-night, my dearest one," he said. 

^* Good-bye," she replied, in a low voice. 
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^Not jgood-bye/* he answered, "good-night." 
Then he tamed from her, walked rapidly down the 
short gravel pathj looked back once at the figure sil- 
houetted against a patch of jjrellow light, and disap- 
peared into the darkness. 
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CHAPTEE n 

'* They've gone, the black devils," muttered George 
Stanyon to himselfj ^^ and they've taken the stores witU 
them.'* 

He placed a pair of Zeiss glasses to his eyes and 
scanned the long slopes of the mountains and the 
yellow plain beneath. In that crystal ^atmosphere, 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea, every object for 
miles around stood out dear and sharply defined. 
Some ten miles awajy on the plain the powerful glasses 
revealed a moving speck of black. Stanyon blurted out 
a savage oath. He knew that it was the last he would 
see of the four native bearers^ all that had remained 
with him out of the twenty he had hired in Sumaya. 

Pursuit was impossibla Huddled up under the 
ragged patch of canvas beside him lay the sleeping 
form of his companion, Smith Hessingfx>n, exhausted 
with fever and the agony of a broken leg. Eor the 
last five days the helpless man had been carried like a 
piece of baggage by the natives. Stanyon dared not 
leave him. The water supply was exhausted. The 
food was sudi as the natives had overlooked in the 
haste of their departure— a few pounds of dried meat, 
iktee packets of chocolate and a small bag of rice. 

80 
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They liad taken all the fire-arms except Stanyon's le* 
volver and fiftff cartridges. 

Stanyon replaced the glasses in their leather case 
and looked around him with knitted brows and anxious 
f aoe^ as if wondering whence help would come to them. 
On every side lay desolation, of inconceivable grandeur. 
The great mountain range of Mashangweland, broken 
into a hundred spurs and peaks, towered up to the 
East and the West and the ilTorth, rising step by step 
throu^ dwarf scrub, through masses of rock, red and 
gold with lidien, through long banks of shale and black 
faced precipice, till it reached the line of eternal snow 
— a dazzling crowa of whiteness in the glare of the 
tropical sun. To the South the narrow valley ran 
down between two slopes and opened out into a great 
salt plain. Beyond that lay the forest, a belt 100 miles 
in thickness and beyond that the nearest habitations of 
man, scattered at wide intervals over a broad and 
fertile country. 

It was a grave situation, and to a man encumbered 
with the care of a helpless comrade, well nigh hope- 
less. But for days and weeks Stanyon had fought his 
wajy up country, overcoming every obstacle with in- 
domitable courage and strength of mind. Smith Hess- 
ington had hourly implored him to turn back, and the 
men had mutinied more than ai dozen times; but his 
strong will had prevailed over his comrade's timidity, 
and he had driven the natives before him with blows 
and curses^ as a man drives a herd of cattle. He was 
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not going to turn back now with the gold in sigHtL 
His determination had grown more dogged with every 
obstacle that had been flung in his path. Thirst, weari- 
ness, the gloom of the trackless forests, the silent 
desertion of the natives in twos and threes hy night, 
his comrade^s accident — all these had only served to 
quicken the fighting instinct In that terrible journey 
from the coast to the mountains of Mashangweland, his 
youth had passed away from him, and had left a stem 
faced man, grixn, relentiess, wiH; a single purpose in 
his mind, and prepared to sweep away everything that 
stood between him and his gold. 

This last blow had hit him full and square in the 
face, and he had staggered under the first shock of it* 
But his mind had sprung back to its place, and the 
one clear thought in his brain, was that there must be 
no turning back. As he looked to the South, his lips 
tightened, his jaw became brutal with determination, 
and there was a dangerous glint in his eye, the look 
{that comes to a cornered man when he is going to strike 
the last blow for life. He turned suddenly on his heel, 
and raising the flap of the tent, roused his companion 
from his sleep. 

For a whole fortnight Stanyon crawled up the moun- 
tain side carrying Smith Hessm^ii in his arms, and 
enduring every torment of fatigue, thirsty and starva- 
tion. Every day the latter asked his comrade to leave 
him to die and to save himself. Then at last their- 
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provisionB were exhausted and for two days no food 
passed their lipe^ But the next day Stanyon found 
the first landmark indicated to him by a man from the 
village on the borders of the forests — a huge pyra- 
midal rock at the entrance of a wide gorge between 
two snow-cd.pped peaks. His body was reduced to the 
last stage of exhaustion, but his fierce spirit still glowed 
like a white hot fire. He turned over to go to sleep 
with a sigh of content. 

" At last,'^ he muttered, " at last." 

*' At last," echoed a voice on his left, " yes, Stan- 
yon, at last I " 

" Hello, Hessington ! Why, aren't you asleep ? " 

For reply, Hessington stretched out his hand and 
gripped Stanyon's fingers. The latter regarded it as a 
grasp of congratulation. He returned the feeble pres- 
sure. He fell asleep and his dreams sparkled witti 
gold. 

Before daybreak a loud report woke him from his 
slumber, and he sat upright in the darkness. The 
acrid smell of gunpowder suffocated him. He crawled 
out of the tent. Then, remembering Hessington, he 
went back and struck a light. His companion lay on 
the ground with the muzzle of Stanyon's revolver in 
his mouth. Stanyon unloosed a piece of crumpled 
paper, spattered with blood, from the dead man's hand. 
A few words were scribbled on it in pencil : 

"Qood-bye> George, old fellow. This is the only 
way to save you. Love to all at home." 

" Smith Heeauigton«" 
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Stanyon sat all night with the dead man's hand uk 
his own. The horror of the position left no impression 
on his numbed and weary brain. At daybreak he 
scraped a shallow grave in a bank of shale, laid Hess* 
ington's body in it and said a brief prayer. Then he 
covered the corpse from the sun and the wild beasts, 
and pursued his journey alone. The burden had been 
taken from his slJoulde^. 

Freed from the encumbrance of his living freight, 
he moved more rapidly towards his destination. But 
nature herseW now stood in his path, and kept back his 
progress to six miles a day. The gorge was strewn 
with huge round boulders, many feet in diameter and 
set so close together that it was impossible to pass be- 
tween them. He was forced to step from one to the 
other, and the foothold was none too secure on the 
smooth and slippery rock. 

Beneath him splashed and bubbled the waters of a 
mountain torrent, eternally fed My the snows. Every 
half mile or so he was confronted by a precipice over 
which the water poured in a glittering cataract of 
light. This necessitated an arduous climb up the side 
of the mountidn, once perhaps a gentle slope, but now 
worn down by the water into a smooth wall of stone. 
He breathed now with diflSculty, and occasionally a 
sharp bleeding at the nose brought him to a standstill. 
For days he lived on a species of small shrimp, whidi 
abounded in the shallow pools. 

His progress was further delayed by eearching foe 
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the gold, i^hich was supposed' by the natives of the 
couBtry to lie hidden in the streams of the ^^ Accursed 
Mountains." Every few J^ards he scrambled down 
into the water, and washed out a panful of black sai^d, 
scraped up from the bottom of the stream. It was 
work that had to be done carefully, and it took time, 
l^ot a single speck of gold rewarded his efforts. But 
this was the object of the whole journey, and Stanyon's 
repeated failures only made him more diligent and 
careful in the search. 

Then one morning, as he washed for gold, something 
glittered at the bottom of the pan. He snatched it 
eagerly from the water and looked at it. It was only 
a brass button. 

But as he gazed at it and turned it over in his 
hands^ the commonplace object assumed an importance 
of its own. It became a link with civilization. Some 
other European had been up this gorge, and perhaps 
was still on the mountains. 

Stanyon looked up the stream as far as the next 
bend, half a mile away from him. 

There was no one in sight. He looked at the but- 
ton once more and noticed that it was stamped ^^ Evans, 
[Eensington, W." Then he put it in hia pocket and 
resumed his journey. 

At the end of another fortnight he had at last to look 
starvation squarely in the face. He had apparentl^T; 
passed beyond the line of all animal life. There, 
under the blazinj^ sun of a tropical sky, lay the barren 
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'desolation of black rock and frozen stream and etemal 
snow. With a small axe, which he carried in his 
belty he cut holes in the ice and still washed the 
sand, in the hope of discovering gold. He also broke . 
into the shallow pools for food, but the fresh water 
shrimps had ceased to disport themselves in the icy 
water. He scraped handfuls of thick grey lidien fronf 
the rocks and tried to satisfy the pang of hunger. Buf 
the diy, crumbling substance — Nature's first effort in 
the vegetable world — only stuck in his throat and 
produced violent nausea. 

At last George Stanyon began to realise that he was 
beaten, and that, if he wished to save his life, he must 
return while he had strength to move his limbs. 

But on the next morning he noticed that the steep 
walls on either side of him had receded into gentle 
slopes, and that a line of footprints trailed across the 
snow. 

As luck would have it, he picked up the frozen body 
of a bird from the white carpet under his feet^ and 
stripping off the feathers, he devoured it greedily. 
The flesh, almost as hard as a block of ice, put fresh 
life into him, and he whistled as he went along through 
the snow. He felt at the moment that a companion 
in this frozen solitude would be worth all the gold 
mines in the world. He shouted, and his voice echoed 
irom crag to crag. But no other answer came to his 
ears. 

Then at last, after five miles of the easiest walking 
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Stanyon had ezperienoed since he ratered the goige, 
the slope steepened till it became a precipice, and the 
footprints ran down to the edge of the stream. 

And there, on a ledge of rock, opposite a frost bound 
cataract, Stanyon fonnd the man who had preceded 
him in the race for gold. The face stared up at him 
Ihrongh .three inches of ice and the body was thickly 
coated with frozen spray from head to foot. Stanyon 
looked np at the relentless hills and the glaring sky, 
and the eternal snow, and knew that the grip of nature 
was on his heart Here^ in the silence of the moun- 
tains, fifteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
he too would bow his head and die. 

Then the exigencies of the moment diverted his mind 
from the fate that lay in store for him. He took his 
axe and began to chip the ice from the dead man's face 
and body. The face, black bearded and white as snow, 
revealed nothing of the man's identilJy. iStanyon 
searched the pockets. The clothes, stiff as boards, rat- 
tled and creaked as he touched them. He took out a 
knife, a handkerchief, a watch, and a small bundle of 
papers. !From these he gathered that the man's name 
was John Charles Alured. Among the documents he 
found a small packet tied with innumerable pieces of 
string, and addressed to : 

William Alured, 

17, Bellingham Gardens, 
EensiDgton, Ww 
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and scrawled on the outside in pencil^ '^ For pile's sake^ 
deliver this*" 

He placed all tiie dead man's possessions in hia 
pocket Then he wrenched np the body from its icy 
bed^ and, carrying it to the slopes^ heaped up the snow 
upon it^ and hid it from the glare of the sun. 

Then he began to retrace his footsteps, but^ as he 
walked, he swayed from side to side unsteadily like 
a drunken man. Then he came suddenly crashing to 
the ground, tried to rise, and sank again. And, as he 
lay on his soft white bed, he thought how sweet it 
would be to lie there and rest forever. A delicious 
drowsiness overcame his senses and he slept 

And when the moon rose that ni^t it showed a dark 
patch motionless on the broad expanse of snow. 



CHAPTER m 

The wind howled fiercely down a narrow street off 
the Strand and the air was thick with whirling snow- 
flakes. It was an ngly scene^ the dreariness of snow, 
without its heanty. The ever-roaring stream of drays 
and hansoms beat the white crystals into yellow slush, 
and the hurrying crowd on the greasy pavement 
hustled eadi other with heads bent down, soaked f eet^ 
and ti^tly-buttoned coats. 

In the shelter of a doorway crouched Qeorge Stan- 
yon. He had no overcoat, and he shivered under the 
lash of the bitter wind. He had returned to England 
but ten days before with half a sovereign in his pocket. 
He had eked this out in pennies and rarer sixpences, 
but he was now destitute. John Qramphom's Expe- 
dition had found him in the snow, restored him to life, 
and paid his passage back to England. The only c(m- 
dition was that he should leave Mashangwdand at 
(Mice. 

Under a gas lamp on the opposite side of the street 
flared a great scarlet poster, announcing the production 
of a new play at the Pantheon Theatre that very ni^t. 
The caste was a distinguished one, and it was headed 
by the name of Juliet Aumerle. For ten days this 
poster had ecmfronted him on every boarding. It waa 
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the handwriting on the wall. '^ Thou are weighed in 
the balance and found wanting." Juliet had sue* 
^ededy and he had failed. 

He had detennined to see her act that night. The 
doorway in which, he stood was the entrance to the 
«ide alley of a small pawnbroker's shop. Over his 
head the three golden balls creaked in the wind. 
Every now and then some i)oor wretch brushed past 
him, shivering and cursing as he stumbled down the 
dark passage. A distant clock struck six. Gleorge 
Stanyon set his teeth and felt in his pocket. His- 
fingers touched a small gold locket, his last present 
from Juliet Aumerle. Then he turned and disap* 
peared in the darknesa 

Five minutes later lie emerged into the light of the 
lamp. He had pawned his hat and waistcoat for half- 
a-crown. The gold locket was tightly clutched in his 
hands. The leer of the dirty little Jew who had faced 
him at the counter had saved him from this last degra- 
dation. He could not have endured the touch of the 
man's fingers on anything that had been given him bj 
Juliet Aumerla 

He made his way out into the wind swept street^ 
and trampled through the slush towards the Pantheou 
Theatre. And, as he passed a doorway, another man: 
stepped out quietly and followed him. Though Stan* 
yon did not know it, the man had watched all his move* 
ments from the day he had arrived in England, had 
noted his attempts to get work, had scanned his gaunt 
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and aiudatis face; and had estimated the depths of his 
despair. It was a dirly job^ but the man was well 
paid for his wort 

Stanyon reached the gallery entrance of the Pan- 
theon Theatre and joined the queue of enthusiastici 
playgoers who had braved the storm. From time to 
time they r^arded him with pily. The more intelli- 
gent of them wondered why anyone who had neither 
hat nor overcoat co.uld afford to pay a shilling for a 
theatrical performance. Another man stepped into the 
queue behind Stanyon, glad perhaps to find that his 
duties were about to take him into a well-warmed and 
well-lighted theatre. 

After waiting an hour in the snowstorm the crowd 
streamed through the open doors. Owing to the 
weather it was of imusually small proportions for a 
first nighty and Stanyon secured a good place in the 
second row. He was wet almost to the skin, and his 
teeth chattered. But his spirits began to revive with 
the warmth and the lights for he was going to look once 
more on the face of the woman he loved. 

The half-hour before the rise of the curtain seemed 
interminable to Stanyon. On every side of him the 
occupants of the gallery chattered, cracked nuts, and 
revelled in oranges. He noted with satisfaction that it 
was a good-natured crowd, and its disposition augured 
well for the success of the piece. He was jammed 
tightly between two people — the one a well-dressed 
man, whose clothes were more suitable for the back of 
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the dress circle than the jgallery^ the otheir an enormous 
woman, who expounded to him her views on 'Encry 
Irving, and the entire dramatic art. The warm prox- 
imity of their bodies penetrated his drenched clothing. 
The man paid no attention to him, but the woman 
offered him some nuts^ and he cracked them thought- 
ifully. 

At last the curtain went up, and Stanyon's eyes 
watched eagerly for the face of the woman who was all 
the world to him. The play was a modem society 
drama, cleverly, almost brilliantly written, but it 
seemed to Stanyon that neither the author nor the 
actors had the power of gripping the audience. Julieii 
!A.umerle did not appear in the first act. She was often 
referred to as a person of doubtful character and malev- 
olent intentions, and the gallery already looked upon 
her as a person to be loudly hissed* Bat though they 
waited eagerly for her entrance, the curtain fell with- 
out giving them an opportunity of showing their 
hatred of vice. The woman on Stanyon^s left ex- 
plained that this did violence to every canon of dra- 
matic art, and consoled herself with a small sip of gin. 

The first act was weak. The applause was slight, 
and the gallery groaned their disapproval. Stan[|^on 
foresaw a great chance for Juliet Aumerle, if she had 
been given a part with any scope for her abilities. Se 
recalled how as a child of fifteen she had held an 
audience of rougjh fisherfolk and hard-faced farmers 
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i&oin the hills with the sleep-walking scene frons 
^' Max*eth.'' 

Juliet Anmerle entered shortly after the rise of the 
curtain on the second act — a oold^ hard woman of the 
world, bent on the destruction of a strong man's hap- 
piness. Stanyon watched her with a fierce and hungry 
look in his eyes. Her resplendent beauty, and the 
restrained force of her actings rivetted the attention of 
everyone in the house. Far below in the stalls a great 
critic whispered to his wife that the piece might yet 
be saved, and up in the gallery the fat lady by Stan- 
yen's side nudged him with her elbow. 

" Ain't she a beauty/' she gurgled, " she'd ought to 
'ave bin the 'eroine, she'd ought." 

But Stanyon shuddered as he watched the face that 
was so dear to him. He knew that she was only act- 
ing, but be could not get rid of the idea that the part 
came naturally to her. Was it possible that in the 
sixteen months of his absence she had developed into a 
cold and calculating woman. He had heard much of 
the bardening influence of the stage. He could not 
imagine Juliet being able to act the part of Mrs. Dela- 
bere. He could conceive her as splendid and passion- 
ate in her evil doing but not like this. It was so 
foreign to all that he remembered of her. 

The second act was powerfully written, and power- 
ifully acted by at least two members of the caste. 
When it came to an end there was a spontaneous burst 
of applause, and Juliet Aumerle was called before the 
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joartain. Stanyon scanned her face eagerly^ anxious 
to read it now that she had ceased to act. She smiled 
her acknowledgements — the cold, hard smile of Mrs. 
Delabere. His heart sank within him. He did not 
Idealise how thoroughly an actress may feel her part. 

The third act was a revelation to the whole audience 
land a triumph for Juliet Aumerle. She cast aside her 
itsoldness, and showed all the depths of her strong 
passionate nature. She lifted the whole piece from 
the smootii plain of society life to the rugged heights 
of human love and human sin. She lured and tempted 
land pleaded. She had her brief moment of triumph 
with the life and honour of a strong man in her hands. 
!i&nd then, when the end came, and the man broke from 
the fetters of his degradation and she became the laugh- 
ing stock of all the pretty worldings around her, she 
drove them from the room with stinging words^ and 
she was left alone, a motionless statue with a haggard 
Space, and the traces of the storm she had passed through 
in eve^ line of it. 

The curtain fell, and rose once again amid thunders 
of applause. Fell once more^ rose and showed the 
man by her side. And then again and again the two 
iwere recalled by the enthusiastic audience. Stanyon 
watched her face with straining eyes. It was no 
longer cold and passionless. A tear glittered on her 
icheek, and her lips trembled with emotion ; but it was 
not the face of an actress who had achieved a great 
Iriumph. It was still the face of Mrs. Delabere, the 
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woman who had expended the whole strengtihi of hem 
heart and soul in vain. Stanyon's heart glowed witU 
pride> and his lips burned as he thought of the last 
time he had kissed the splendid mouthy whose words 
had just stirred a thousand people from apathy to wild 
enthusiasm. Then they began to turn out the lights^ 
and he realised his own position. 

^^ Ain't she a treat i " said the woman by his side, 
and in the excitem^it of the moment she offered him 
a drop of gin. He refused courteously^ and stru^led 
out into the storm. 

Three-quarters of an hour later he was cowering in 
the shadow by the stage door. He saw Juliet come 
out^ accompanied by her mother, and drive off in a 
hansom. She was the last actress to leave the theatre. 
He was alone in the street. 

Then a man crossed the road, and came up to him. 

- Are you George Stanyon ? " he asked abruptly. 

"^ I am/' replied Stanyon, peering into his face, and 
not recognising the man who had sat next to him in 
the theatre. 

^'Mr. John Gramphom would like to see you to* 
morrow at his office iiv Salisbury House, at twelve 
o'clock sharp." 

"I will come," Stanyon replied, and the man dis* 
itppeared without another word. 



CHAPTER IVi 

Stanyon was up early next morning, and at haK 
past nine lie visited a cheap clothing establishment in 
the City. He selected the best hat, waistcoat, and 
overcoat in the shop, and asked for credit for the space 
of three hours. The man roared with laughter. 

Stanyon was quite unabashed. He proceeded to 
explain his position, and mentioned John Gramphom's 
name. The shopman shook his head, and called the 
proprietor of the business. The shop was empty at 
that early hour, and for ten minutes Stanyon exerted 
his finest powers of persuasion. 

"You ask £3. 10. for the things,^' he said. ^*I 
will come back in six hours* time and pay you £5 f oB 
them. I really cannot calculate what rate of interest 
that is.*' 

In the end he prevailed, and the proprietor sum- 
moned his son, a black-haired, skimjfy little Jew. 

" You see this gentleman, Mike," he said, " he wants 

the pleasure of your society for an hour or two. You 

just put on your little 'at and go along with 'im, and 

if 'e runs, Mike, or tries to shake yer off, yell ' Police ' 

or * Thief,' an' stop him. You'll excuse my instruo- 

tions being explicit^ sir, but the whole thing's un* 

HsuaL" Stanyon laughed. 

86 
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At 11 :55 precisely lie stood on the steps of SalisbuiT; 
House and scanned the long list of names by the en- 
trance. The name of John Gramphom stood out in 
six-inch letters^ and beneath it, ^^ The Mashangweland 
Exploration Company, Limited; The Ma^angwe^ 
land Investment Trusty Limited; The Mashangweland 
Estates, Limited/' etc, eta Stanjyon went down the 
long stone corridor, followed by his strange attendant, 
and paused opposite a pair of folding doors with a 
large brass plate running across them. He turned 
round to Mike. 

"You can wait here, my little hopeful,*' he said 
sternly, -* they might not like you inside." 

" Gawd 'elp us, 'ore's a toff," said the boy with 8 
grin, " and in f arver's clothes, too. All right, guv'nor, 
I won't disgrace yer. I am yer vallet, I am, or yer 
footman. I'll stand so," and he crossed his arms^ 
^^ and when yer cornea out yer can say, * James, take 
this bag of gold to the kerridge, and 'ore's a fiver for 
yerselfl'" 

Stanyon asked the comimissionaire for Mr. John 
Gramphom. "Engaged," was the curt reply. 

" I've an appointment," he said, " Mr. George Stan- 
yon." The man wrote the name in a book, tore out a 
numbered slip, and made his way to the back of the 
office. In less than a minute he returned, showed 
Stanyon into an empty but gorgeously furnished wait- 
ing-room, and asked him to wait a few minutea. 

Stanyon picked up the Times and ascertained the 
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prices of the shares' of the Mashangweland groupw 
Then he looked through the half opened door at the 
busy office beiyond. Pallid youths were sitting at theic 
ledgers. A liard-f aced man walked from desk to desk^ 
interrogating, commanding, finding fault — the slave- 
driver keeping up the pace of his victims. The tele- 
phone bell rang from time to time. 

His meditations were interrupted by a summons to 
the inner chamber. He passed through the glass doors 
into an ante-room^ which was empty. It was, thougH 
he did not know it> always empty, and served merely 
as a space between the waiting room and Gramphom'a 
private office, where many loud words were spoken that 
it was inadvisable for strangers to hear. 

As he entered the antcrroom, the door opposite 
opened, and a tall, grey-haired man of about sixty 
passed out. Stanyon at once recognised the broad 
forehead, the sunken efyes, the aquiline nose, and the 
resolute chin. They were familiar to every reader of 
the illustrated papers. The man was Lord Lothbury,^ 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 

Stanyon was shown into Gramphom^s room, and the 
door was closed behind him. His first impression of 
the place — the very heart and centre of a web that 
stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth — was that 
it was very badly lighted, and that the light was care- 
fully shaded from Gramphom's face. Then he noted 
a huge desk, littered and heaped up with papers and 
books, and on the far side of it a massive head and ai 
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pair of sturdy, square shoulders. The head was bent 
over a laige map, and was not raised to greet him* 

" Sit down, Mr. Stanyon/' said a rough voice ; " I 
will attelid to J70U in a minute." 

Stanyon sat down, on the opposite side of the desk 
to Oramphom. The silence of the room was oppres- 
sive. Outside in the big office telephone bells rang, 
clerks hurried to and fro, and the whole machinery of 
the place was in full swing. Here, where the master 
mind planned and dictated and controlled, there was 
almost complete silence. 

For five minutes not a word passed between the two 
men* Then Gramphom slowly folded his sheet of 
paper and switched on another electric light. Stan- 
yon saw his face for the first time, and noted that it 
was clean shaven, plain, rugged, and deeply lined; 
that the iron-grey hair was closely cropped, that the 
eyes were keen and piercing, and that the mouth was 
hard and pitiless. 

Gramphom studied Stanyon's features for a few 
seconds. 

'^ I am a man of few words,'' he said. " There is 
gold in Mashangweland. I want you to go out and 
find it. If you find a payable reef, I will give you 
£20,000. I will pay all your expenses.'' 

" It is a handsome offer," Stanyon replied. " But 
'what do I get, if I fail to find any gold ? " 

" You will not fail," Gramphom replied, in a quiet 
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toice. ^^ You must find gold in Mashangweland. Do 
you understand me?" 

Stanyon rose to his feet, with hot cheeks and flashing 
eyes, and his chair crashed to the ground behind him. 
He understood, and he knew now why Oramphom had 
chosen him for the job. 

" I'll see you damned first ! '^ he cried, vehemently. 
*' I am hard up, Mr. Gramphom, but not so hard up 
as all that If I were, it would be far easier for me 
to steal or forge cheques. You have made a mistake. 
I will wish you good-morning," and, turning abruptly; 
on his heel^ he moved towards the door. Gramphom 
smiled. 

" Sit down, Mr. Stanyon," he said. " Will you sit 
down and listen to me ? " 

Stanyon paused, hesitated, and then, returning to 
the desk, picked up the chair and sat down upon it. 

"I will hear what you have to Bay," he replied. 
Oramphom smiled. Stanyon's attitude of superiority 
amused him. He was not annoyed. He even made 
a mental note that the young fellow was a man worthy 
of employment in a great cause. 

" I am a rich man, Mr. Stanyon," he began, " but I 
am, broadly speaking, an honourable man. You doubt- 
less think I have enriched myself by discreditable 
transactions. It is the common opinion about finan- 
ciers. It is often correct But I am more than a 
money spinner. I have added to the wealth and powei! 
of England. Do you believe me?" 
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He loolced keenly into Stanyon^s eyes. The lattec 
noted that tiie great financier's face was strangely trans* 
formed. The hard, inscrutable mask had fallen from 
it. The eyes glowed with fire, and the seal of a great 
purpose was set upon the brow. 

"I believe you/' Stanyon murmured, "but Mas* 
bangweland ? how — ^" 

** Mashangweland is a great country," Gramphom 
broke in, " it is a country of com and cattle, of iron 
and coaL In fifty years' time, if England can get 
hold of it, it will be one of the finest possessions of our 
Empire." 

" But the gold ? " cried Stanyon. 

** The publie must have gold," Gramphom replied. 
^^ I speak as a man who knows. They must have gold. 
Nothing else will move men so surely from their native 
land. They will not go to a new country to sow and 
plough and reap. But a gold boom will fetch them in 
their thousands. When the boom is over, more than 
half of them will realise the real wealth of the country, 
and will turn their attention to more valuable indus^ 
tries. Do you understand me ? " 

"I understand you," Stanyon replied. **Tour 
motives are excellent. But I cannot accept youn 
methods." 

He looked steadily at Gramphom's face, and could 
not doubt that the man was sincere. Then he made 
the fatal mistake of trying to prove to Gramphom that 
the end did not justify the means. For a whole hour 
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ihey talked and reasoned; and at the end of that hour 
Oramphom, " of the silver tongue," had won the day. 
It was a hard battle, but he had emerged from it in 
triumph. The blazing fervour of his imperialism con- 
sumed eveiy argument that Stanyon brou^t forth* 
The man's whole soul breathed in his words. " Eng- 
land!" "Our Country 1" "Our Empire!" "The 
Colony of Mashangweland a great and glorious jewel 
in our Crown ! " These were his battle cries. The 
man came out of his financial shell. He was no longer 
the silent schemer, but the loud-voiced enthusiast. He 
rose to his feet, with imperious gestures and dashing 
eyes. He moved Stanyon as he had more than once 
jnoved a multitude. 

" Can you let me have some money ! " Stanyon said, 
after he had finally accepted Gramphom's offer. 
Small things will obtrude themselves at great moments, 
and Stanyon remembered the little Jew outside the 
door. 

Gramphom wrote a few words on a piece of paper, 
and handed it to Stanyon. 

"Give this to the cashier," he said. ^Five hun- 
dred pounds. You must be ready to leave England 
to-morrow week. Call to see me to-morrow at eleven 
o'clock. Good-bye." Stanyon shook hands and left 
the room. 

As he passed through the waiting-room, a lean, 
brown-faced man glanced furtively at him round the 
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ledge of Iiis newspaper, and, when lie Iiad disappeared^ 
iiihe brown-faced man landed. 

"George Stanyon," he said to himself, "in luck's 
way, too, from his face." 

The commissionaire entered, and glanced at a piece 
of paper he held in his hand* 

" Mr. Gramphom is disengaged now, sir," he said. 
<' Mr. Wilkinson, is it not? '' 

"Yes," the man replied curtly, and Mr. Arthur 
iWilkinson, late manager of Gramphom's Expedition 
to Mashangweland passed through the door with a 
smile upon his face. 

But when Wilkinson left Salisbury House after his 
interview with John Gramphom his thoughts were 
none of the sweetest and there was no smile on his lips. 
His gaunt face was hard and cruel and his nails were 
tightly clenched into the palms of his hands> as he re- 
membered Gramphom's cold, stem face, as he heard 
the quiet words which had answered his sudden burst 
of fuiy. " You can go, Mr. Wilkinson. I have sized 
you up. YouVe played me false, and you are a traitor 
to your country. I often have to employ rogues, but 
they must be loyal rogues. Get you to Germany — or 
hell.'' His face burned as he recalled the look in 
Grami^om's eyes* 



CHAPTER V 

Stanyon was totally unaware of tlie inteieet lie had 
-caused in the mind of Wilkinson. His movements 
were as open as the day, and he cared not who watched 
them. His heart was glad as the bright Aj above hinu 
He had risen from Ihe slough of despair, and on this 
clear, sunny day he was going once more to meet the 
woman he loved, after a separation of nearly two years^ 

He rang the bell of the little house in Edwardes 

£quare and stood at the door with a fluked and eagec 

face. His heart beat loud and fast, and his whole 

hody trembled. He compared his present position to 

the one he had occupied two days before, when as a 

penniless outcast, he had watched Juliet's triumph from 
the gallery of the Pantheon Theatre. He thou^t of 

where he might have been, but for the intervention of 

John Gramphom. 

The door was opened by a neat maid-servant — a 
veritable stage maid-servant^ with a saucy face and 
elaborate frills on her cap and apron. She said that 
Miss Aumerle was at home. He hardly expected any 
other reply to his inquiry. He had written to her the 
night before, and told her of his arrival in England. 

He was shown up the narrow stairs to the drawing- 
room. The maid opened the door, announced hia 

44 
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name, and retired with a meaBing smile. She had 
recognised Stanyon from the photograph which Juliet 
always kept on the dressing-table of her bedroom. 

As the door closed, Juliet herself came forward to 
meet him, her splendid face aglow with love, her eyes 
passionate and himgry for the sight of him. Without 
a word of greeting she flung herself into his arms. He 
kissed her hands, her forehead, her hair, and never 
spoke a word. Then she raised her face to his and 
smiled at him. He drew her close to him, and their 
lips met in a long passionate kiss — a kiss in which 
their very souls seemed to be united, after the loneli- 
ness and darkness of their separation. The man was 
the first to speak. 

"My darling,'^ he said fiercely. "Oh, God, it is 
worth while to have suffered for this. My dear sweet- 
heart, my darling girl," and then once more he pressed 
his Ups to hers, again and again. 

"You look tired, dearest,^' she murmured, as they 
moved over to the fire, and sat side by side on a couch. 
'*Tou have gone through much. But you have suc- 
ceeded. Ton have come out on top. I knew you 
would, my dear, brave lover — I knew you would." 

"Yes, Ju," he replied, pressing her hand to his 
lips, " I have come out on top." But he did not look 
her in the face as he spoke, and he knew that he dare 
not tell her how he had sold his honour for the good of 
his country. 

" And I, too, have come up in the world," the girl 
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continued. '^'I am a success — a London success, 
George. I mab. you could have been there^ on Thurs* 
day ni^t.*' 

" I was there," he answered slowly. 

"You were therej" she exclaimed* "Why, how 
long have you been in London! " 

Then he blurted out the truth, and told her of those 
ten awful days, and how he dared not face her as a 
man who had failed. He told her of the long wait in 
the driving snowstorm, and of the bitterness of spirit 
that was keener than wind or snow. And, when he had 
finished, she threw her arms around his neck and held 
bim very dose to her. 

" Did you think so little of me as that? " she said, 
after a long silence. " It's horrible. I wish you had 
not told me. And now tell me everything that has 
happened since we last met'' 

And then each told their story, holding each other's 
hands and looking into each other's eyes. Juliet told 
how through all the troubles and disappointments of 
theatrical life, she had ris^i step by step in her pro- 
fession, until by sheer hard work she had gained a 
footing in London. Stanyon told aU the terrible his- 
tory of his journey into Mashangweland and told her 
finally in triumph that John Oramphom, the great 
financier, had engaged him to go back on a secret mis- 
sion to that countiy, and that £20,000 waited him on 
his return. 

" You must say nothing of this missi(m to anyone," 
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he concluded, '^ not even to your mother. Its succesa 
depends on its secrecy, and I am going in the interests 
of England. I cannot say more, even to you. I am 
^wom to silence.*' 

^^ But mil you get the money whether you succeed 
or not?" she asked. He winced as though she had 
struck him a blow. 

"Yes,** he replied, firmly, "the money is certain, 
and when I return, my darling, when I return — ^* 
She did not allow him to finish the sentence, but threw 
lier arms round his neck and closed his mouth witU 
kisses. Then there came a discreet knock at the door, 
and the lovers moved apart. The maid entered. 

" Mr. Carl Schwartz has called. Miss," she said. I 
told him you were engaged, but — " 

"Show him up," Juliet replied, curtly, "and tell 
my mother." Hie servant left the room. "My 
cousin," she said, turning to Stanyon, " Mother's sis- 
ter married a Qerman. He is a placid, harmless young 
man, a bit of a bore, but well meaning." 

" He has called at the wrong time," said Stanyon, 
with a frown. But there Stanyon was mistaken. Carl 
Schwartz was a man who generally called at the right 
time — for himself. 

Heavy steps were heard on the stairs. The two lov- 
ers exchanged a hasty embrace and sprang a few paces 
apart Then the door opened, and a shorty broad-shoul- 
dered young man entered. He had a trim, yellow 
moustache, and unmistakably Teutonic features^ He 
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was eiqaisitet^ dieBsedy and his fiwe had that peenliaifjr 
bland and genial expression idudi seems to be the 
birthright of every German. 

^ HeDo^ Jn," he said dieerilj. ^ I am sony to dia- 
torb yon — yon needn't introdnoe me to Mr. Stanyon. 
I know his face well from the photograj^ yon have 
shown me. I welcome yon back to England, Mr. Stan- 
ycHL Jn has told me all abont yon.'' He spAe Eng- 
lish perfectly, widi a very sli^t foreign accent. Stan- 
yon grasped his ontstietdied hand and landed. He 
was annoyed at the interruption, but die f dk>w^s genial- 
ity was infections. The three talked a few minntes on 
general subjects, then Schwartz turned the conyeisa* 
tion to Mashangweland. 

'^ A fine country, I have heard," he said. 

'^ A rotten hole," Stanyon answered. ^ There is bet* 
ter country in the Sahara and the Tundras of Siberia.'^ 

*^ Just the place for gold, di ?" 

" Not a speck of it>" replied Stanyon fervently. " I 
only hope our Government will not be fools enou^ to 
try and seize it." Carl Schwartz laughed heartily. 

" You are not going back then ? " 

" Not on your life," Stanyon replied. He did not 
look at Juliet, but the importance of what he had said 
about secrecy was driven home to her. 

Then Mrs. Aumerle entered, a tall woman of abont 
fifly, sweet-faced, and one who was not ashamed of the 
tricks that time had played with her luxuriant hair and 
handsome features. She greeted Stanyon with an af- 
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fectionate smile, and a long clasp of the hand. Then 
ahe shook hands with her nephew, and a few minutes 
afterwards they all went down to lunch. 

After Innch Carl Schwartz departed. Stanyon went 
into the hall and helped him on with his coat. As he 
took it from the rack, it struck him as being unusually 
heavy, and, as he was slipping it over the German'^ 
shoulders^ his hand accidentally slid into one of the 
pockets. His fingers touched the cold steel of a re- 
volver. 

'^ H'm," he said to himself ^ when Sdiwartz had gone,. 
^^ that's a rummy thing for a pleasant faced young fel- 
low like that to carry." Then he rejoined Juliet and 
her mother^ and the incident went out of his mind. 

But Stanyon would have been still more surprised 
if he had seen what happened in Edwardes Square a 
few minutes afterwards. 

Before Schwartz had gone a hundred yards, Wilkin* 
son stepped out from one of the gates of the Square^ 
and confronted him. The meeting was not cordiaL 

" Hello, Carl," said Wilkinson ; " what brings you 

up here ? " 

" Business," was the curt reply. " Any news ? " 

" Not at present." The German looked at Wilkinson 
sharply. 

" Why have [jrou fallen out with Gramphom ? " he 

asked. 

*^ I, fallen out with Gramphom ? My dear Carl — " 

** Oh, I know all about it. I saw your face when you 
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left Salisbniy House. You have been sacked. You 
are no good to us now. Bah I you thick-lieaded Eng- 
lishmen I " 

" Stow your talk," growled Wilkinson. " Tve a lot 
more to sell than you imagine. Whaf d your people 
give if I could ruin Oramphom within a month &om 
now ? " The young German paused, stroked his yellow 
moustache, and smiled pleasantly, showing his white 
even teeth. 

'^ They would give me a million marks," he replied, 
^ and I would give you half." 

"It's a deal," Wilkinson replied. Then the two 
men shook hands and parted. 

'And both were busy that night, and their businesa 
boded no good to John .Oramphom. 



*■/ 



CHAPTER VI 

Uolin Gramphom was a man who took his pleasures 
tserionsly. His amusements were part of the purpose 
of his life. His splendid house in Park Lane, his 
palace in Eent> his dinners, his house-parties, the almost 
r^al magnificence with which he surrounded himself, 
were all part of the machinery of his business. His 
guests were all factors, however small, in the great 
scheme of his life-work — the expansion and consolida- 
tion of the British Empire. Personally, he disliked 
outward show and ceremony. He was a man of simple 
habits, and one who reckoned the gloss and veneer of 
society at its true value. His wealth had brought him 
only one pleasure that he had not known in Ihe days, 
of his poverly — the sense of solid power. He had 
risen from the people, for he was the son of an Essex 
farmer, and his tastes were still those of a race of 
sturdy, but simple minded men. 

He entertained judiciously, but he rarely went to 
other people's entertainments. " If you entertain," he 
said once to a fellow financier, " you see the people you 
wish to meet If you accept an invitation, you proba- 
bly only meet one person whom you desire to see — 
your host." 

He had arranged to dine with Lord Lothbury on the 
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day followiBg his interview with Stanyon. At Y:80 

he stepped out of his house into his smart brougham^ 
and the pair of chestnuts, for which he had given 1,500 
guineas, dashed ofi through the drizzling rain towards 
Carlton House-terrace. 

The brougham stopped t)pposite the pillared portico 
of Lord Lothbury's house. Gramphorn was ushered 
through the hall between two lines of flunkeys, and 
escorted by the major domo to the drawing-room. He 
always smiled to himself at the princely retinue of 
liOrd Lothbury, He knew the peer's income, almost 
to a sovereign. It was substantial, but not equal to 
the state with which he surrounded himself. Gramp- 
horn reckoned that Lord Lothbury, with his three 
country houses, his yacht^ and his villa at Cannes, spent 
£20,000 a year more than he received from his estates 
land investments. This knowledge had been acquired 
•from no motive of impertinent curiosity. It was a 
part and parcel of the financier's business 

He was received by his host and hostess in the great 
white salon. There were about thirty other people in 
the room, and th^ all turned to look at him, as his 
name was announced. He knew many of them, and 
nodded curtly in reply to their smiles of recognition. 

His entrance caused somewhat of a stir in the room, 
and, beyond the reach of his ears, his name was on 
everybody's lips. Here and there a well-dressed man 
looked at him with a contemptuous sneer. Gramphorn 
i^vas one of those men who do not look their best in 
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dress clothes. He 'went to the most expensive tailor 
in London, but he always looked like a farmer mas- 
querading as a waiter. He never appeared in an at- 
tractive light to strangers. It was only those who had 
fallen nnder the influence of his great mind that ad- 
mired him. And he never exerted that influence ex- 
cept with a purpose. Stanyon, penniless and half- 
fitarvedy had been a man to be charmed and conciliated. 
But Davenport, the conceited actor-manager, was not 
worth even a courteous word. 

After the first greetings, Lady Lothbury departed 
to attend to her guests, and Lord Lothbuiy and Gramp- 
hom drew apart from the others and conversed in low 
tones about Mashangweland. 

Their conversation was interrupted by the advent of 
Lady Dorothy Stanway, Lord Lothbuiys only daugh- 
ter. She came up to Gramphom with a smile on her 
face, and extended her hand. He took it in his great 
rough fingers, held it for a moment, and looked at her, 
much as a man, who does not understand anything about 
art, might look at a beautiful picture. 

^* We have been waiting for you, Dolly," said Lord 
Lothbury. She laughed, and showed her perfect teeth. 

" And now I have come," she replied, " Mr. Gramp- 
hom looks as though I have intruded. Still full of 
great schemes, Mr. Gramphom?" 

The financier grunted, and a faint smile flickered 
across his face. He was too clever a man to despise 
women* He looked upon them as pawns in the game, 
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and, as eveiy cbeeckpUyer knows, die i^ilfiil use of the 
humble pawn will often turn a defeat into a victoiy. 
As for love, he had never yet met the w(mian half so 
interesting as a new prospectos. 

Lady Dorothy Stanway was an exceedingly beanti- 
f nl woman. She was f air, and tall, the worthy de- 
scendant of a long line of proud and distinguished 
nobles. Her temperament was calm and equable. So- 
ciety called her the ^^Ice Maiden." She was popu- 
larly supposed to have never lost her temper, and to 
have never been in love. An ordinary man requires 
something more than that in a woman. But Gramp- 
hom was no ordinary man, and Lord Lothbury was 
determined that Gramphom should marry his daughter. 

When dinner was announced the financier took Lady 
Dorothy down to the dining-room. They were, in truth, 
an ill-assorted couple, this tall, fair daughter of the 
aristocracy and this rough, brutal man of action. They 
had next to nothing in common. She cared nothing 
for the British Empire, and it did not matter to her 
whether it expanded or contracted. Her own Empire 
was a very small one — a crowd of earnest admirers 
that grovelled at her feet — and she did not look be- 
yond it John Gramphom, on the other hand, cared 
nothing for individuals, and his whole soul was wrapt 
up in the welfare of his country. She represented all 
that was highest and best in the world of cultured 
womanhood. He was uncultured and uncouth, a son 
of the people, in some respects almost an untutored 
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savage. Yet (Jrampliom realised that a union witU 
the influential Lathbuiy would place fresh power in 
his hands^ and the woman realised that wilh the use 
of Gramphom's wealth she might rule sociel^ with an 
iron rod. 

The dinner was stupendous^ and only relieved from 
absolute dulness by the studied witticisms of a great 
author. For the first half hour of the meal Gramp- 
horn scarcely opened his mouthy save to put food in it. 
He looked upon eating as a necessary evil, and he did • 
not trouble to do it gracefully. His thoughts were far 
away from his food or his neighbours, and were cen<- 
tred on business. B^ degrees they worked round to 
Lady Dorothy, and he began to realise that she was by 
his side, and that he ou^t to make himself pleasant to 
her. He suddenly opened a conversation, and in a 
few minutes she realised that John Gramphom could be 
yeiy charming if he cared to exert himself. 

Before the end of dinner Gramphom had decided to 
propose to Lady Dorothy that very night. This de- 
cision was not the result of any sudden appreciation 
of her charms. Her conversation was, to him, in the 
.words of the Scriptures, " the crackling of thorns under 
the pot." Her radiant beauly was no more excellent in 
his eyes than the fair white marble of a statue. But 
for the space of half an hour she was uppermost in 
his mind. He was a man accustomed to decide quickly^ 
and he had settled many a deal of national importance 
in less than half an hour. His thoughts had been too 

4 
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fall of other matters lately for him to think of mar* 
riage, bat now he threshed it all out in his mind. WitK 
the sweets he came to the oondosion that he most 
marry ; with the dessert he decided that he most marry 
in the interests of his life work; and by the time the 
ladies rose to leave the table he had made up his mind 
to marry Lady Dorothy Stanway. He broached the 
sabject directly after dinner, when he foond himself 
alone with Lord Lothbury. 

The two men were in the peer's stady, whither they, 
had retired to talk over the question of Mashangwe- 
land. Gramj^om went strai^t to the point 

^^ Lord Lothbury/' he said, in a determined voice, 
^^ I want to marry your dau^ter. You know all about 
me. I shall try and make her a good husband, and 
I'll settle a quarter of a million on her." 

Lord Lothbury's reply was equally short and busi- 
nesslike. For one brief moment indeed his tfaou^ta 
harked back to his own courtship and the romance of 
his youth. Then his dear, even mind asserted itsel£ 

"If Dolly accepts you," he replied quietly, "you 
certainly have my consent, and I do not know any man 
in England who stands hi^er in my estimaticm than 
you do, Oramphom." There was no word of love on 
either side. Lord Lothbury was not fool enou^ to 
ask Oramphom if he loved Lady Dnrothy. He knew 
Aat Gramphom would make a fidthfol and honoonUe 
husband. 
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^ i will go to her now/' said the fbiancier, rising 
from his chair. 

The proposal was scarcely less formal than the con- 
versation which preceded it. Oramj^om found Lady 
Dorothy in the drawing-room, requested a few words 
alone with her, and the two wandered off into Lady 
Lothbuiy's boudoir. Here Oramphom asked the beau- 
tiful girl to be his wife, said nothing of love, but vowed 
that he would be a true and kind husband. He was 
accepted, and he raised the girl's hand to his lips, and 
thanked her for the honour she had done him. There 
the whole affair ended. It was almost regal in its for- 
mality. It might have been carried out equally well 
by ambassadors. 

Oramphom escorted Lady Dorothy back to the draw- 
ing-room, excused himself, and returned to Lord Loth- 
buiy's study. 

^^She has accepted me," he said, with a pleasant 
smile ; ^* she is a woman of whom any man might be 
proud." 

" I am very glad, Gramphom," replied Lord Loth- 
bury. ^^ I would not give my dau^ter to a mere finan* 
cier were he ten times as rich as you are. But I know 
you to be something more — the best thing a man can 
be — one who fights for England with a strong arm." 

The Minister extended his hand, and Gramphom 
grasped it in silence. Then the two men lit cigars and 
8at down side by side on a large sofa facing the fire. 
For a few minutes neither of them spoke. Lord Loth- 
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bury was thinkiiig of his daughter. Qramphom'd 
thou^ts had reverted once more to Mashangweland. 

" When will that fellow come ? " he asked abruptly^ 
as though concluding a train of thoaght 

" About half-past ten,'* said Lord Lothbury, looking 
at his watch. " It is now 10 :18. He may be here at 
any minute." 

^* By the private staircasCj I suppose ? " said Gramp- 
horn. 

Lord Lothbury nodded. He had a private staircase 
!£rom his study leading down to the stable-yard. It 
was often a convenience both for himself and certain 
people who called upon him. 

"Do you expect good news?" asked Gramphonu 
Lord Lothbuiy frowned, and looked thou^tfully at the 
smoke of his cigar. 

" Possibly not," he said, after a pfiuse. " I never 
quite know how we stand with Germany. The people 
realise that German trade and enterprise are sharp 
thorns in our side. On the other hand, our rulers are 
bound to them by a dozen ties. But Lord X. has 
promised — " 

There was a sudden whirr of an electric belL Lord 
Lothbuiy rose to his feet, pulled aside a curtain, un- 
locked a door, and vanished down some steps. 

In a few moments' time he returned with a whitei 
envelc^ in his hand. It was sealed with a large red 
seal, bearing Lord X.'s coionet and coat of arms. He 
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locked tbe door behind him, drew llie cnrtaiiii and read 
the letter aloud It ran as follows : 

^^Dear Jm — The German Government are firm in 
their claims to Mash angweland, and refuse to recog- 
nise that it lies within our sphere of influence. I am 
sorry to say lliat the balance of evidence appears to be 
on their side. Of course the country is of no use to 
them, but fhey are playing the dog in the manger. We 
mi^t probably get it in the long run, but B. and P. 
and Z. aie in favour of letting Mashangweland go in 
exchange for the preferential tariff in China that Z. 
is so sweet upon. Of course, if there were gold in the 
country, it would be different^ but we have, as ^ou 
know, more agricultural land in Canada than we know 
what to do with. The public are all for trade now, 
and the expansion of the British Empire will fall rather 
flat at .ilie next general election. I will see you to- 
morrow at 11:30, and have a talk. I send you this 
note as you requested it. It is only for your eyes, and^ 
if you think fit, Mr. Gramphom's." 

Gramjdiom appeared to be lost in thou^t. His face 
was dark as a thunder cloud, and llie lines deepened 
jound his hard mouth. He placed the letter in his 
pocketb 

Then he suddenly gave a sli^ starts listened at- 
tentively, and cast a hurried glance round the rocHn, 
taking in every curtain and piece of furniture. Lord 
Lothbuiy turned round to hinu 
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'^Well, Gramj^niy" he asked, ''\duit aie ire goittg 
io do? What is our plan of campaign! '' 

For reply, Gramphom scribbled a few words on a 
slip of paper, and then handed them to the speaker. 
Thej ran as follows: 

^^ Have you a levolver in the room? If so, get it 
qnietly." 

Lord Lothbmy raised his eyebrows in surprise and 
smiled. Then he walked over to a big desk and opened 
a drawer. 

" Well," he said, " what are we to do, Gramphom ! " 
He guessed that there ou^t to be no snspicioas pause 
in the conTorsation. 

** I do not know," Gramphom replied : ^ it requires 
a lot of thought" Lord Lothbuiy slid something into 
his trouser pod^et^ kept his hand on it, and nodded. 

Then suddenly Gramphom rose to his feet, jeiked 
back the sofa, cau^t a man's wrist, and hurled him 
out on to the hearthrog. 

^* Ah, you would, would you? " he cried, and, stamp- 
ing with all his f oroe on the man's ri^t hand, he flang 
his heavy bo^ on the top of hinu Lord Lothbuiy 
fingered his revolver. The man on the floor saw H^ 
dropped his own weapon, and stmg^ed to throw Gramp- 
hom from the top of him. But the finander was a 
verjr powerfol man, and, clutching the other's throat, 
proceeded to dioke the life out of him. 

'' I give in," gasped the man on the floor in Gensan. 
^ I give in." 
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Lord Lothlmiy took up the levolyer, and, walking 
-over to the door, locked it. Oramphom loosed his 
gnusp on the man's throat, and rose to his feet The 
German lay on the floor gasping for breatL Some sil- 
Ter spoons had rolled out of his pocket in the straggle 
and glittered on the hearthrug. A look of relief crossed 
Lord Lothbury's face. 

** A burglar," he said ; " shall I ring the bell for the 
servants?" "No," replied Gramphom sharply. 
■''Well have a talk with him first" 

'^Now, then, my friend," said Gramphorn sternly, 
*^ who are you, and what are you doing here? " 

The burglar did not answer, but shook his head. 

'* Come, be quick," Gramphorn continued, " we 
haven't time to waste on you." Again the man shook 
his head. 

" He doesn't understand English," said Lord Loth* 
bury. 

''ffm," replied Gramphorn doubtfully. Then he 
repeated his question in German. The man shrugged 
his dioulders, implying thereby that his occupation 
was quite obvious, and that the question required no 
answer. 

" Put up your hands," said Gramphorn. Then he 
went through the man's pockets and pulled out three or 
four dozen silver spoons and forks, an old clay pipe, a 
twist of tobacco, and a dirty red handkerchief. He 
laid these articles on the sofa, and then carefu% felt 
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eveiy inch of the Hiief s dothing. Lord Lothbarj 
laug^iecL 

" Hardly worth two years' hard labour, is it? " he 
said. Gramphom swung the burglar round to the light 
and looked steadily into his face. Then he went dose 
up to Lord Lothbuiy and whispered in his ear. 

^'Excuse me, Gramphom/' said Lord Lothbury 
aloud, ^^but I really must go down to my guests, 
iTou'd better have my revolver/' 

Gramphom nodded assent^ took Ilie revolver, and 
Lord Lothbury left the room. 

'^ Sit down, Mr. Carl Schwartz," Gramphom said 
politely in English, ^^ and we will have a talk together." 

The young German did not move in answer to the 
financier's words, and shook his head. Gramphom 
fingered the loaded revolver. Schwartz showed his 
white teeth, and glanced at Gramphom's face. Then 
he sat down and laughed. 

'^ You've got the best of it^ Mr. Gramphom," he said 
cheerfully. 

" I generally do," was the quiet reply. ** even with 
diplomats. It is the curse of diplomacy that they have 
to depend on such rotten tools as you." 

" What do you want with me ? " asked Schwartz sul- 
lenly. 

" I want your silence," Gramphom replied. " Tou 
have not heard much, but you have heard more than is 
good for you." 

"Well!" 
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^^ I can ensxue your silence/' Gramphom contmued ; 
^ I can kill you. The case will merely be reported as 
' a desperate struggle with an armed burglar/ " 

'^ The German Ambassador would make it hot f on 
you," Schwartz replied. Gramphom laughed. 

^'Diplomacy is the same as war/' he said; ^^ spies 
and members of the secret service are not recognised 
by their masters^ if they faiL'' 

Schwartz looked sharply at him, and then roimd thd 
room. He was estimating how he could get hold of 
the letter in Gramphom's pocket The German's eye 
grasped and took in one tiny detail of his environment 
— a small brass cone two feet to the left of him. It 
had escaped Gramphom's notice; yet it was one of 
those trifles that mean much. It was the switch of the 
electric light. Schwartz stretched out his arms in tf 
la^ yawn, fingered the brass cone, and the room waa 
in darkness. Then he sprang at Gramphom, dashed! 
his fist in the financier's face, and, before the latter could 
recover from the blow, he had gripped him by th0 
throat, and taken the letter from his pocket 

Gramphom staggered forward, as the man's fingers 
left his throat, and fired. The fiash lit up the room 
for one second, a brief vision of bookcases and furni- 
ture and something dark rushing towards the window. 
He fired again, and there was a crash and tinkle of 
broken glass. He stumbled across the room, turned 
on the lights and then pressed the electric belL He 
bad barely taken his finger from the button when two 
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servants, alanned by the sound of firings roshed into 
the xoonL 

** Are you hurt. Sir t '' gasped one of them in horror. 
And, indeed, John Ghramphom was a terrifying speo- 
tade. Schwartz's fist had can^t him on the nose^ and 
his face and shirt front were streaming with blood. 
With one hand he still grasped the revolver^ and his 
nsoally calm face was ugly with passion. He had made 
a slip and was furious at the thought of it 

** Hurtl No, damn you. Quick I Out of the win- 
dow 1 A burglar 1 He can't have got far. Get after 
him, call the police, track him down, and look sharp. 
Ill give you fifty pounds a-pieoe if he's cau^t" 

The men rushed to the open window, and, liflngiiig 
one moment over the ledge^ disappeared in the dark* 
ness. Another servant entered in answer to the belL 

^^ Tell Lord Lothbury I want to see him at once^ 
and, mind you, if you want to keep your place, say 
nothing of what you have seen." The man vanished, 
and a few minutes later Lord Lothbury entered. Qramp- 
hom was holding a handkerchief to his nose. 

''My dear Gramphom," said the peer, "why — 
where t " and he looked round the room. 

"He's gone," growled Gramphom, savagely. 
^' Turned out the light I had two shots at him. Curse 
me for a fool. He's gone." 

" Are you hurt ? " 

" No, nothing but a blow on the nose. I've sent two 
of your men after him." 
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^ Welly he's left Uie spoons at any rate," said Lord 
Lothbniy with a smile. 

** Spocms be damned," cried Qramphom, ^^ Uiat was 

Carl Schwartz, one of the German Secret Service fel- 
lows, and he's carried off Lord X.'8 letter. He must 
be cao^t before he can hand it to his chief." 

He switched on a standard electric light, and carry* 
ing it across to the window, held it over the sill and 
peered on to the ground below. Broken glass glittered 
on the pavement, and a casual passer by looked up in 
astonishment at Gramphom's face. He withdrew 
flharply. 

"ITl go out and look," he said. "You needn't 
oome." Lord Lothbury held out the key of the door. 
Gramphom took it from him, went down the stairs, and 
made his way throu^ the stable yard to the street He 
shivered as the cold air struck through his thin clothes. 

But he was amply repaid for his inspection of the 
pavement It was splashed and smeared with blood, 
and a trail of small red drops ran westward to the 
comer. 



CHAPTER VII 

As Schwartz rushed for the window, Gramphom's 
first bullet grazed his leg. He raised the sash and 
hurled himself to the pavement His hands were cut 
and bleeding, but he sprang quickly to his feet, and 
raced towards the comer of the street No one was in 
sight 

Before he had gone two hundred yards, however, he 
heard cries and the soimd of men running, and he knew 
that someone was in pursuit of hinu Looking back, 
as he turned round the comer, he saw two footmen and 
a policeman running hard with eyes glued' on thot 
ground, like dogs with their noses to a warm scents 
He glanced at the pavement^ and saw a small red 
splash of blood by his boot His leg was bleeding pro- 
fusely. In the excitement he had scarcely noticed the 
wound, but now it was clear that, even if it did not 
incapacitate him from running, it was going to be a 
serious inconvenience. But he could not stop to bind 
it up, and he ran swiftly down the next street 

And, as he ran, he thou^t how small were hia 
bhances of escape. The whole of civilised London was 
against him. His appearance was such as to excite 
suspicion in the mind of eveiy passer by. Even already 
one of them had tried to stop him, and several had 
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joined in the chase. He dodged policemen^ looked 
right and left for some place of concealment^ and kept 
to the more empty streets and squares. He knew that 
the first crowded thoroughfare would mean his cap- 
ture. 

Carl Schwartz was a good athlete^ but he was racing 
against. odds, and already he was beginning to feel faint 
from loss of blood. The cries of his pursuers were not 
far behind, and, to his straining ears, they seemed like 
the voice of a multitude. 

Then all at once hia chance came. He turned into 
a narrow, empty street. A few yards from the cor- 
ner a hansom cab was waiting outside a house. The 
driver was standing on the pavement Without a word 
Schwartz sprang upon him, snatched off his hat, felled 
him to the ground, and, before the man could recover 
himself, he had put on the hat, climbed into the seat, 
and lashed the horse into a furious gallop. 

He was a skilled driver, and breathed a sigh of relief 
as he dashed round another comer before his pursuers 
came into view. His appearance now excited no com- 
ment. A fast moving hansom is no unconmion sight 
in the streets of London. 

He eased the horse down to a sharp trot, and mak- 
ing his way into Knightsbridge, mingled with the 
throngs of 'busses and cabs that streamed eastward. 
He had resolved to make a detour and drive to the 
German Embassy. 

Then, unfortunately, it came on to rain, and he waa 
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hailed by a dosen people before he reached Piccadilly- 
circa& He shouted out ^* Engaged ^ till he was tired 
of hearing the word At the Circus itself theiB was a 
block and he was obliged to atop with hia cab drawn 
doee against the kerbw 

He found the cabman's waterproof cape, and threw 
it over his shoulders. He also bound his handkerchief 
tightly round his leg to stop the bleeding. Then he 
decided to slip off the box and make his way on foot^ 
calling en route at a post-office^ in case he should be 
caught before he reached his destination. 

But before he could move on, a young man detached 
himself from the line of streaming umbrellas and came 
up to him. It was George Stanjron. 

''Engaged!^ he said. 

** Yes,'' replied Schwarti curtly, trying to hide hia 
face. But he was unfortunately under the glare of an 
electric light, and Stanyon recognised him. 

^* Hello, Mr. Schwarta,'' he said in a whisper, *^ out 
on the spree t Good, FU come with you. I've done 
the same thing myself. Ha t Ha I '' And then in a 
louder voice, ^' drive to the Pantheon Theatre. Stage 
door.'' Schwartz hesitated. He was caught in a trap. 
If the road had been clear, he would have whipped up 
the horse and escaped, but he was blocked on all sides 
with stationaiy vehicles. And there was a tone in 
Stanyon's voice he did not like. If he refused to take 
him^ there would probably be a dispute — perhaps a 
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row. Naitbar would bAva nuitad BobwArtx At tbftt mo« 
9nant« 

^^ Oat in»'' ba Mid witb ftn Attampt At a Amila. ^* Go- 
it\g to maat Ju, ab f '* 

" Yai/' StAnyoft rapUad, *^ it will ba a taw Urk." 

SabwArtff aoniijpad 8tAnyon And Juliat to a plAoa 
tbAt li mora WArm tbAn oomfortAbla. Tban tba bloak 
braka up, Andi furiouiiy lAibinji tba boria^ ba drova 
tawAfdA tba PAntbaon TbaAtra, raAolfing to mAka biA 
aiKiApa At tba AtAga door. 

But ba WAA daAtinad to ba unfortuuAta tbAt ntgbt* 
Wh^n ba raAabad tba AtAga door of tba PAutbaon, StAu- 
^ou did not Aligbti but lant in bii OArd by tba AtAgo 
doo^kaapar. SabwArt« alimbad down from biA box 
find daaidad to mAka a bolt for it. To biA aonntamAtlon 
ba found tbAt ba aould bAraly AtAud, And tbAt tba wound 
in blA lag bAd Atiffanad And praaludad a11 pomiibiUty 
of running; ba waa bound to Atiok to biA bAUAom, aa a 
AAilor in mid-oaoAn munt Atiok to biA ibip. Ha alimbad 
bAak into tba AaAt And WAitad. In a faw minutan' tima 
STuliat Aumarla OAma out^ AOoompAuiad by bar motbar. 
A arowd of loAfarA round tba AtAga door pArtad And 
AtArad. StAnyon Atappad out of tba OAbi And AlmoAt 
AimultAnaouAly bAndad tba lAdlaA into it| wbiiparing 
Aon^tbing in JuliatV aAr. 

"Numbar 48a, EdwArdawquAra/' ba AAid to 
SabwArtA. Tba lAttar gAva a Aiakly griui And, wbipping 
up tba borAai alAttarad down into tba StrAud. StAnyon 
Aotad tba numbar aa tba oAb tumad, And lAugbad. ^ 
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" That will pay you out for your intrusion this morn- 
ing," he said to him&elf. " PU bet you want to leave 
If our cab as soon as possible, before the owner comes 
across you.'' He did not realise that there was some* 
thing more in this than a mere escapade. 

Schwartz drove quickly westward, and reached Ed- 
wardes-square in half an hour. As he passed the 
turning down to Sloane-street two men glanced at him, 
hastily noted the number of the cab, and, hailing a 
hansom, told the driver to keep it in sight. 

When Schwartz reached his destination, he noticed 
that his horse was lame. The two ladies got out^ and 
greeted him with roars of laughter. 

'^ Come in and have a drink, cabby," said Juliet 
'Aumerle, when her mother had gone into the house. 

The soimd of wheels came to Schwartz's ears> and, 
with the quick suspicion of a trained spy, he glanced 
behind him. He saw the lights of a cab round the cor* 
ner of the square. It had stopped, and two men came 
quickly in view. Under the flare of a gas lamp he de- 
tected a policeman's uniform. Then he glanced at the 
open hall door, and an idea seized him. 

" Yes, Ju," he said, hastily climbing down, " quick. 
Here's the owner of the cab coming with a policeman, 
I have lamed his horse. I will slip out through the 
back door." 

She stared at him in amazement^ as he hobbled rap- 
idly up the steps. Then she followed him and closed 
the door, and they both went into the dining-room. 
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^ Quick, Ju/' he said, *^ a sheet of notepaper and an 
envelope. For God's sake be quick. Don't look fright- 
ened, aunt It's only a silly joke. But the cabby's 
taking it seriously." There came a heavy knock at the 
hall door. 

" Don't open it,'* he cried, " not yet Tell the ser- 
▼ant not to open it Ju, that paper, quick." 

She brought him a piece of her own private note- 
paper, with the initials ** J. A." intertwined in scarlet, 
and placed it before him. There was a furious ring at 
the bell. He dabbed a pen savagely in the ink, and 
dashed a few words across the paper. 

** Here is X.'8 letter, see that it reaches the Count 
at once. 0." 

He folded the paper and thrust it into an envelope 
together with the enclosed letter and addressed the mis- 
sive to: 

Mrs. Waldteufel, 

Hapsburg House, Hampstead, N. W. 
Then he rose to his feet 

'^ I am Sony to have annoyed you in this way, aunt,*' 
he said. ** It's Mr. Stanjjron's fault He trapped me 
into bringing you up here. I must go. Juliet, please 
show me the back door. I can get through and dear 
away while those two fools are still knocking." 

His face was white, and looked horrible in the gas- 
li£^t Mrs. Aumerle's motherly heart was moved to 
pity. 

"You're hurt, Carl," she said ^'Oh, how silly of 
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you. Stop and explain everything/' Again there waa 
a furious ringing at the bell. 

" Impossible," he said hoarsely. " I must be off/^ 
and he moved towards the door. 

Juliet followed, and, taking him through the kitcheU' 
and scullery, showed him the path to the garden door. 
The rain beat down in torrents. He thrust the letter 
into Juliet's hand. 

"Please deliver this personally," he said. "Don't 
trust it to the post It is to the woman I love. If I 
get caught, I don't want her to think the worst of me. 
Promise me you will deliver it ? " 

" I will," she replied. 

He held out his right hand, and Juliet grasped it. 
Then he moved silently across the small plot of grass 
and vanished in the darkness. Juliet closed the door 
and went back to her mother. 

" I don't understand it," she cried. " Something's 
happened to Carl — why — " she stretched out her 
right hand and looked at it in horror; it was stained 
with blood. Then there was another loud thundering 
at the door. 

" I'll open it," she said sharply, " we can't have this 
noise going on all night." 

She left the room and opened the front door. A 
man stood before her, his coat buttoned tightly up round 
his throaty and his face streaked with red stains. It 
was Gramphom. The policeman had been sent to the 
back of the house. 
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** Where is Carl Schwartz ? '* Gramphom said stem* 
ly. ^^ He was seen to enter here. He is a thief, and 
we are in pursuit of him." 

*' Oh, yes," she said, with a nervous laugh. " He's 
gone." Oramphom smiled. 

"If he's gone out the back way," he said, "he*8 
caught May I come in and speak to you a moment ? " 

"About a boy's escapade?" asked Juliet, with ai 
slight sneer. 

"No," retorted Oramphom roughly, "about Mr. 
Carl Schwartz, who was caught red-handed as a burglar 
in Lord Lothbuiy's house to-night, and who escaped." 
Juliet started, but she kept her presence of mind. 

" Who are you ? " she asked. " A detective ? " 

" No," he replied, " my name is John Gramphom." 

Juliet^s face whitened. This was the man in whose 
hands lay Stanyon's fortune, and her own future hap* 
pinesSb 

" Come iuj Mr. Gramphom," she said in a trembling 
voice. 

He followed her into the dining-room. Mrs. Au- 
merle greeted him with a stiff bow, and a cold look of 
disapproval. 

" I am sorry to intrude, madam," he said, roughly, 
"especially at so late an hour. I am John Gramp- 
hom. You may be sure that my intrusion is a neces- 
sity." 

Mrs^ Aumerle looked at him with surprise. The 
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name was familiar to her. It was on everyone's lips 
at that time. 

** A man entered this house/' Gramphom continued 
sternly ; '^ is he here still f '^ 

"My nephew," replied Mrs. Aumerle faintly. "I 
hope nothing is wrong." 

" I regret^ madam, that he is any relation of yours. 
He is wanted by the police. But I can scarcely expect 
you to help me to find him." 

His keen eyes searched both women's faces, and tooK 
in every detail of the room. It rested on Schwartz's 
letter, which Juliet had placed on the table. She leant 
suddenly forward and picked it up. 

" Have you a stamp f " she said coolly to her mother. 
" I forgot to post this letter, and it must go to-night" 
Then she turned to Gramphom. 

" Mr. Oarl Schwartc is not in the house," she said. 

"Gone, eh?" queried Gramphom. "Back door, I 
suppose ? " And he smiled triumphantly. The police- 
man had gone round to the back door. 

" Yes^" replied Juliet sturdily, " he's gone." Gramp* 
horn turned to Mrs. Aumerle. 

" May I have a word alone with your — your daugh- 
ter," he said quietly. " I will not detain her for more 
than two or three minutes. If you would not mind 
waiting in the next room." 

Mrs. Aumerle hesitated. Under ordinary circum- 
stances she would have refused so unusual a request 
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Uuliet) however^ took the burden of decision from her 
ehouldera 

"Yee^'* the girl said quietly. "If you please, 
mother. It will save time.'' She knew well enough 
what Gramphom wished to speak about. 

" Very well, my dear,'* her mother answered hum- 
bly, and, leaving the room, she closed the door behind 
her. 

"You are Miss Juliet Aumerle," Gramphom said 
abrupt^. "I aaw you act the other night" Juliet 
nodded her head. 

" You are a woman of character," he continued, " I 
can see that Determined, ambitious^ eht An Eng- 
lishwoman, too." Juliet again nodded. She did not 
quite see what the man was driving at 

" An Englishwoman's first duty is to her country," 
he continued; "the individual is nothing. The man 
she loves is nothing. She is, above all, an English- 
woman." Juliet was silent^ but looked at him with 
wondering eyes. 

" You have a letter in your pocket," he continued 
sternly. "It was written by Carl Schwartz. It is 
addressed to a Mrs. Waldteufel. Do you deny it ? " 

" I do not deny it," she answered. 
. " If you deliver that letter," he said, " you will be 
doing your country an irretrievable injury. I ask you 
to give it to me, or throw it on the fire, if you pre- 
fer it" 

"I shall do nothing of the sort," Juliet replied. 

4 
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<< Fve promisedy on my word of honour, tliat I wonld 
deliver it.'' 

''Pshaw/' said Oramphom, ''when yon promised, 
you did not know its purpose or contents. Do you 
know who this Carl Schwartz ist" 

" He is my cousin," she replied, simply, " a clerk 
in a big German bank; also, according to you, a bur- 
glar." Gramj^om came dose to her, and her eyes 
fell beneath his gaze. 

"He is more than that," he said, in a low voice, 
" he is a spy — a German spy." 

" A spf^/' lan^ied Juliet, " we are not at war with 
Germany." 

"We are at war with every naticm in Europe," 
Gramphom said, " from a commercial and diplomatic 
point of view. Ckrl Sdrwartz is a member of the Ger- 
man Secret Service. His poet in the bank is a sine* 
cure — a blind. He is an enemy of England, a spy 
of the meanest and most despicable character. I sup* 
pose he told you that the letter was to his sweetheart. 
Yes, I thou^t so. It is to the woman who controls 
the whole Secret Service ^stem of Germany in this 
country — a very dangerous wcmian. It contains a let- 
ter which he stole from me to-nig^t If you deliver 
it, you will be doing a terrible injuijjr to England." 

"I shall deliver it," answered Juliet^ "because I 
have pledged my word to do so." Gramphom's eyes 
blazed with fury, and he cau^t her by her wrist in hia 
powerful hand. 
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** You sUly chit of a girl,'^ he said, brutally, " do 
you understand what you are doing ? *' 

She looked fearlessly in his face, though she winced 
with the pain. 

" I understand," she said quietly. " Please let go 
of my wrist, Mr. Gramphorn." 

He flung it from him, as though it had stung him, 
and paced up and down the room. His rough ideas 
of chivalry were battling with his inexorable purpose. 

" I can take it from you,'* he said roughly, ** I can 
take it from you.'' 

*' Of course you can," Juliet replied. " There are 
three unprotected women in this house. You could 
certainly take it from me." 

''You rely on my instincts as a gentleman?" he 
asked with a sneer. She scanned his face, and was 
satisfied with what she found there. It was rough and 
brutal, but it was stamped with a certain rude no* 
bility. 

''You are a gentleman, Mr. Gramphom," she re- 
plied simply. 

He looked up at her beautiful face, at her flushed 
cheeks and flashing eyes, then he laughed. 

" I am not>" he replied. '^ It is not your gentlemen, 
your men of mincing politeness and fine scruples, and 
delicate honour, who have made England. I am the 
son of a farmer." 

" At any rate, you are a man," she replied, " and 
you would not do violence to a woman." He was silent, 
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and looking away from her^ appeared to be lost in 
thought Then he suddenly turned. 

"Tour country 1** he cried fiercely. "It is no 
crime to break your word for England/* 

" I will leave it to you, Mr. Gramphom, to look after 
the interests of England, but my own honour is in my 
own hands, and I will keep it as clean as I can.'* 

There came a sharp knock at the hall door. Bolli 
went into the hall, and Juliet opened the door. A 
policeman stood outside, his upper lip was cut and 
swollen. 

"WeVe caught the fellow, sir," he said, touching 
his helmet to Gramphom ; " but we had to half kill 
him to do it.** 

" Good,** Gramphom replied. " Tell the inspector 
that on no account must he be allowed to communicate 
with anyone.** Gramphom looked at Juliet. 

" Good night, Miss Aumerle,** he said, holding out 
his hand. She took it and dropped it as though it had 
scorched her fingers. When he had gone, a strange 
fear crept into her mind. She realised that she was 
afraid of John Gramphom, and began to wonder how 
ever she had contrived to hold her own against him. 
He now loomed up like some gigantic cloud that 
presages the coming of a storm* 




CHAPTER VIII 

The next morning Stanyon was perusing the first 
edition of an evening paper, which prides itself on ap- 
pearing in time for the breakf astrtable, when his eye 
was arrested by the following startling head-lines : 

DARING BURGLARY AT LOTHBURY HOUSE. 

EXCITING CHASE AND CAPTURE. 

JOHN GRAMPHORN IN AT THE DEATH. 

Before he had read half-a-dozen lines he gave an 
exclamation of surprise, and, when he had finished the 
whole column, he realised that he had himself contrib- 
uted to the capture of Carl Schwartz, and that Juliet 
and her mother were in some way implicated in the 
final scene of the story. He saw an antagonism be- 
tween himself and Juliet in the matter, for there waa 
little doubt that she had tried to save the criminal 

He rose to his feet^ put on his hat and coat^ and, 
calling a cab, drove straight to Gramphom's office. He 
already had an appointment with him at twelve o'clock 
on matters concerning Mashangweland, but he could 
not wait. 

79 
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When he reached Salisbury House he scribbled the 
"words " Most Important " on his card, and sent it in to 
Gramphom. He was shown into the waiting-room, 
and in, five minutes' time was admitted to the finan* 
cier's presence. 

"Well, Mr. Stanyon," asked Gramphom roughly, 

'^ what is it? I am very busy.*' 

Stanyon explained in a few words his connection 
with the proceedings of the night before, stated that 

Mrs. Aumerle and her daughter were friends of his, 

and expressed a hope that they would not be dragged 
into the miserable business. He added that he him- 
self could give evidence that their meeting with Carl 
Schwartz was purely accidental 

Gramphom glanced at the young man keenly from 
tmder his shaggy grey eyebrows. 

" In love with the girl, eh ? " he asked sharply. 

" Yes," Stanyon replied, " I am not ashamed to ad- 
mit it." 

" Does she return your affection ? " Stanyon nodded, 
and frowned. He regarded Gramphom's question on 
so private a matter as wanting in taste. 

"I am glad to hear it^" Gramphom said. "Per- 
haps you can persuade her to do something which she 
has refused to do for me. Last night Carl Schwartz 
gave her a letter which he asked her to deliver to 8 
certain Mrs. Waldteufel. You will imderstand that 
this letter is of the highest importance, when I tell 
you that this man Schwartz is in the German Secret 
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Service, and that last night he stole a letter written by 
Lord X. to Lord Lothbury with reference to Mashang- 
weland. This letter must never reach the eyes of Mrs. 
WaldteufeL'' 

" I will do my best," Stanyon replied. The task 
was repugnant to him, but he did not wish Juliet to 
get entangled in the dirty web of a political intrigue. 

" Very good," said Gramphom. " Go at once. If 
you get the letter, I will reward you handsomely. If 
necessary, go to Hapsburg House, Hampstead, where 
Mrs. Waldteufel lives. Here's a card which may help 
you." He drew out his pocketrbook, and, taking out a 
small piece of pasteboard, handed it to Stanyon. It 
bore the name of the German Ambassador at the Court 
of St James. 

"Mrs. Waldteufel," Gramphom continued, "left 
town early this morning, and will not be back until six 
o'clock. This is a matter of importance. I have made 
tip my mind that the letter shall not be taken from 
Miss Aumerle by force, but it's surely an easy matter 
for us to outwit a couple of women." 

Stanyon left the room, and, passing out of Salisbury 
House, hailed a cab, and drove straight to Edwardes- 
square. He was somewhat relieved to find Ihat he was 
too late. Miss Aumerle had left an hour before his 
arrival 

He re-entered the cab, and told the man to drive to 
Hapsburg House, Hampstead. Then he leant back on 
ithe comfortable cushions and lit a cigar. 
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The driver had to make several inquiries to ascertain: 
the precise location of the house. At last he turned 
into a narrow lane^ bordered on either side by a highi 
dead wall of brick, and overhung with the boughs of 
^aunt and leafless trees. Then he passed a pair of 
Ireen Wen gates, crowned mUx a rusty chevanx do 
frise, and began to slow dowoi the horse. Stanjoni 
looked out of the window. 

" Is this the place ? " 

" Yes, sir.^^ 

Stanyon alighted, paid the driver, and dismissed the 
cab. When it had disappeared, he rang the bell, wait- 
ed two or three minutes, and then rang again. The 
door was opened suddenly and quietly, and he was con- 
fronted by a footman. 

" Is Mrs. Waldteuf el at home ? " he askedi, with the 
air of one who is a very important personage indeed. 

The man replied that Mrs. Waldteufel was not at 
home, and would not be back for some time. He spoke 
English with a foreign accent 

"I must see her," Stanyon said peremptorily; "I 
will come in and wait." The man looked at him doubt* 

fuuy. 

^^ Mr. Engel is in," he replied, after a slight pause^ 

" Very well," Stanyon said curtly, " I will see Mr* 

Engel." He had not the faintest notion who Mr. Engel 

might be, but he had to get inside the house at an}[ 

cost. 

He followed the servant down a narrow path bor« 
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idered witU thick shrubberies. After walking about 
fifty yards he came in view of the house, a large white 
building set in the midst of smooth green lawns. He 
was ushered throu^ a spacious hall that gleamed with 
statues and white marble pillars, and was shown into 
the dmwing-roonL The footman inquired his name. 

^^ A messengier from the German Embassy/' replied 
Stanyon. 

The servant vanished, and in a few minutes a little 
man hurried into the room. His face was thin and 
keen, and his iron-grey moustache was fiercely twisted 
in imitation of his Imperial master. 

'^ Well, sir," he asked sharply, " your business witK 

Mrs. Waldteuf el ? '^ For answer Stanyon pulled outl 

the German Ambassador's card, and handed it to him. 

Mr. Engel glanced at it, and then scrutinised the young 

man's face. 

" You have come from His Excellency ? '^ 
^a have, Mr. EngeL" 

" H'm ! " the German answered, " I do not know 
you. An Englishman^ eh?" Stanyon shrugged his 
shoulders. 

"I belong to tKe country that pays me best>" he 
(answered. 

" Well, your business ? " the little man snapped out. 

^' Schwartz was taken last night," said Stanyon in a 
low voice. ** You know that, I suppose. His Excel- 
lency desires to know if — " 

^^Welli" exclaimed Mr. EngeL 

M 
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^^Mj message is for Mrs. Waldteufel/' answered 
Stanyon abruptly. 

" I can complete it for you," said Mr. Engel, mth ai 
smile. " I am absolutely in Mrs. Waldteuf ePs confi- 
dence. His Excellency desires to know whether 
Schwartz has managed to communicate anything of 
importance to her? Tell His Excellency that Mr« 
Schwartz has written to Mrs. Waldteufel, and that she 
will communicate with him on her return.'^ 

" My instructions are to wait until Mrs. Waldteufd 
returns," Stanyon answered. " Have you read the let- 
ter?" 

" No, it awaits Mrs. WaldteufePs arrival." Stanyon 
glanced at him, and made up his mind that the letter 
was in EngeFs pocket 

" Well, I must wait," he replied doggedly. 

" Come with me," the Qerman said, and, opening 
the door by which he had entered, he conducted Stan- 
yon into an inner apartment. It was obviously a room 
set apart for business. The furniture was plain and 
uncomfortable. The walls were lined with iron safes 
and boxes. The door was of unusual strength and 
;thickness, and made of metal like the door of a strong- 
room. There was another door on the opposite side 
of the room. 

" If you will wait Here, Mr. Stanyon, and excuse 
me," Mr. Engel said, backing towards the door. But 
Stanyon was too quick for him. He saw that he had 
jaised the German'a suspicions^ and that he was to be 
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locked in the room until Mrs. WaldteufePs return. He 
sprang forward^ closed the door, and, with an almost 
simultaneous movement^ sent Mr. Engel crashing to the 
floor. 

The little German shrieked for help, and tried to 
^hip out a revolver. But before he could raise his hand 
or cry out again, the young engineer had him by the 
neck, and pressed his face hard into the thick carpet. 

" ni knock you on the head," Stanyon said softly, 
"if you yell out again." He wrenched the revolver 
from the man's hand and tapped the grey head gently 
with the butt of it, as though to emphasise his words. 
Then, taking out a handkerchief and a silk scarf, he 
proceeded to place an effectual gag in Mr. Engel's 
mouth, and bind his hands securely behind his back. 
iWhen he had done this to his satisfaction, he turned the 
man over and searched his pocketSw His suspicions 
were confirmed. He found an unopened envelope ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Waldteufel, and at once recognised the 
note-paper. He thrust it into his pocket. Then he 
went into the drawing-room, took the silk ropes that 
held back the curtains, and returning to Mr. Engel, 
bound him hand and foot Then he locked the door 
opposite to the one leading into the drawing-room. 

" I will leave you now, Mr. Engel," he said, witE 
« smile, and he returned to the drawing-room, locking 
the door behind him. 

So far, Stanyon had every reason to be satisfied witB 
the success of his adventure. The letter was in hia 
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pockety and Engel was out of harm's wa^ in a roont 
that was probably ahnost sound-proof. It only re« 
mained to get out of Hapsburg House. Two courses 
lay open to him. He could either slip out of the win- 
dow and escape into the wood which surroimded the 
lawns, or he could ring the bell, and, offering some ex- 
planation of Mr. Engel's absence, be shown out by the 
servant He decided on the latter course. It was not 
without risk, but it was the least dangerous of the two. 
He rang the bell^ and in a few moments the servant ap;- 
peared. 

"Please tell Mr. Engel," Stanyon said, with some 
asperity, " that I cannot wait any longer. I will call 
later on to see Mrs. WaldteufeL" 

" I told Mr. Engel half an hour ago, sir, that yoiz 
were waiting here. He said he would see you in a 
minute." The footman walked over to the iron door 
by the fireplace, and rang a small electric bell. Theii 
he tried the handle of the door, and listened. No sound 
came from the iron and cement walls. The footman 
waited patiently for a minute, and then tamed to Stan- 
yon. 

" I expect he's gone upstairs, sir. I will go and looK 
for him," the man said apologetically, as thou^ he 
were responsible for Mr. Engel's absence. 

" I won't trouble you," Stanyon replied with dig- 
nity. ^' I am not accustomed to wait more than half 

hour for anycme, not even for his Excellencj. WiU 
kindly show me out? " 
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Thaiiy as he neared the hall door, it suddenly swung 
open, and a lady in a sable cloak stood on the threshold. 
Btan^on noticed that she was young and very beautiful,, 
and even in the confusion of the moment he glanced 
admiringly at her perfect face and fono. He had no 
doubt that this was the famous Mrs. Waldteufel, and 
realised that he would now require all his wits to get 
safely out of the house. The lady closed the door and 
smiled inquiringly. The footman advanced, but Stan- 
yon went headlong at his task. 

"Idrs. Waldteufel?" he asked, with a bow. She 
nodded. He came closer to her. 

** I have a message for you," he whispered, " from 
Mr. Schwartz." He had to invent a new excuse for 
calling. He did not wish the subject of the letter ta 
crop up till he was well out of the house, and he cer- 
tainly had no desire for any inquiries to be made for 
Mr. Engel. She motioned to the servant to go. 

*' Well ? " she asked in a clear, musical voice. Stan- 
yon hesitated, and, as he looked at her, he was once 
more struck with her extraordinary beauty — a beauty 
that owed its perfection not merely to an unusually 
lovely face, but to a certain power of intellect and char- 
acter which was stamped on every feature. 

*' Well," she repeated, with a gentle smile, for, wom- 
anlike, she attributed his hesitation to the effect of her 
own charms. 

'* I saw him just before he was arrested," Stanyon 
6aid slowly and in a low voice. '^ He desires me to tell 
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you that X. R and P, are all in favour of K annex- 
ing M. He said you would know what he meant." 
The woman's beautiful face darkened. 

" I understand," she said quietly. " I understand." 

'^ I am glad of that," Stanyon replied with a smile, 
"^^for I am sure that I could not possibly explain it to 
you." She glanced at him keenly, and he imagined 
that her eyes were reading his thoughts. Then a bell 
rang, and a few moments later a footman passed out of 
the hall, and went down the garden. 

" You are Mr. Wilkinson, I suppose," she said when 
the man had disappeared. " Mr. Schwartz promised to 
bring you round to see me." The name conveyed noth- 
ing to Stanyon's mind ; he had forgotten all about Wil- 
kinson of Mashangweland. He saw, however, that this 
man, whoever he was, was unknown to Mrs. Waldteuf el. 

^^Yes," he replied boldly, "I am Mr. Wilkinson." 

^' And you desire to enter our service," she continued^ 

'" I do." 

" Well, call on me to-morrow at half-past four ; I am 
too tired to see you now. This news about Mr. 
Schwartz has unnerved me. To-morrow at half-past 
four. Good-bye." 

Stanyon was exultant at the success of his deception.^ 
Here again fortune had favoured him. A lengthy and 
difficult interview had been avoided. He was free to 
leave Hapsburg House. But he still lingered. He was 
in some way attracted by the beauty of this woman. 
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** Mr. Schwartz/' he said impressively, '^ also desires 
me to say that he suffered gladly for his countiy." 

'" And you ? " she asked sweetly. " You are an Eng- 
lishman ? " 

" I am sure," He replied gallantly, ^' that the country 
where such women as Mrs. Waldteufel are bom and 
bred is the best in Europe." 

The hall door opened and a footman entered. A tall, 
gaunt figure followed him^ crossed the threshold, and 
stared into the halL 

'^ A gentleman wishes to see you, madam," the ser< 
yant said. " Mr. Arthur Wilkinson." 






CHAPTER 

Mrs. Waldteuf el glanced at Stanyon's face and that 
one glance told her all she wished to know. She 
pressed the knob of an electric bell. 

"Hegner, shut the door/' she said abruptly. The 
tall footman closed the hall door, and stood by it like a 
sentinel. Then she turned to Stanyon. 

" Another Mr. Wilkinson has just arrived," she mur- 
mured sweetly. " Will you please explain ? '' 

Stanyon looked sharply around for some means of 
escape, but saw none. Two other servants had ap- 
peared at the far end of the hall. He glanced at Mrs. 
WaldteufePs face. It was hard, cold, and judicial — 
no longer the face of a beautiful woman, but a Medusa 
that turned his heart to stone. Then he looked at Wilk- 
inson. The man's features were in shadow, but Stan- 
yon fancied that he had seen them somewhere before. 
The servants were impassive as statues. They might 
have been assisting at the reception of a distinguished 
guest. Wilkinson was the first to break tibe silence. 

" What is this man doing here ? " he said to Mrs. 
iWaldteuf el, in a low voice. 

" It is Mr. Arthur Wilkinson,'' she replied. 

For answer he thrust a letter into her hand. She 
tore it open and took in its contents vnth a glance. It 
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was from Carl Schwartz^ and briefly stated that, if the 
\mter came to grief over the affair at Lothbury House, 
these words were to serve as an introduction of th0 
bearer to Mrs. WaldteufeL 

She cnimi>led it up in her hand. She needed nd 
such confirmation of her suspicions, but it was useful 
to have documentary evidence of the truth. 

" Who are you ? " she said abruptly, turning on Stan- 
yon with a smile. He did not answer. 

" I can tell you who he is," Wilkinson said softly ; 
*'he is Mr. George Stanyon, a trusted servant of 
Gramphom's; not to put it too finely, one of Gramp- 
hom's spies.'' 

Stanyon's hand went to his pocket, and closed on the 
butt of Mr. EngeFs revolver. He saw that he would 
have to fight for it. A single glance at Wilkinson's 
face told him that in this man he had some reason 
or other an enemy, who would give no mercy to a 
vanquished foe. 

Mrs. Waldteuf el motioned with her hand to the foot- 
men. They began to close in on Stanyon. but before 
they reached him^ he sprang back to the wall, whipped 
out his revolver and faced them. They stopped and 
glanced inquiringly at Mrs. Waldteufel. 

" If anyone comes a step closer," cried Stanyon, " I 
will fire." Then his face blanched. Looking along 
the barrel of his weapon he suddenly discovered that 
the chambers were empty. He was an unarmed man* 

A man's mind moves quickly in moments like these* 
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Stanyon saw that he mnst finally be captured. A sia* 
gle glance at Mrs. WaldteufeFs face told him that aha 
had already decided that one man must risk his life for 
the good of the general cause. He also saw that taijr 
desperate act of violence on his part would pave the 
way for a long term of imprisonment. There was onlj 
one thing to be done, and everything else had to b6 
Bubordinated to that central object. He still had 
Schwartz's letter in his pocket That letter had to be 
<[estroyed. He now realised that he ought to have 
burnt it directly it fell into his hands ; but he was new 
to this kind of business. He edged along the wall to- 
wards the fireplace. 

"Secure Mr. Stanyon," Mrs. Waldteufel said 
quickly. The men did not move. They did not care 
for the look of the revolver, which was still pointed at 
them. 

" Quick, you blockheads," cried Mrs. Waldteufel^ 
"he can only hit one of you. And then there's the 
gallows for him." Still the men hesitated. Perhaps 
they thought that the pleasant picture of Stanyoii 
dangling from the end of a rope was a poor consolatiaa 
for being killed. Stanycm thrust his left hand into hit 
pocket, crumpled the letter in his palm, and inch hf- 
inch he sidled still nearer the fireplace. 

"You cowards," cried Mrs. Waldteufel, and then 
49he glanced at Wilkinson. The look of scorn on her 
face fired his blood and sent it rushing to his cheek&. 
He sprang forward. 
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Stanjon shifted his fingers from the butt to the 
barrel of the revolver, and aimed a blow at the fierce 
dark face. It caught Wilkinson's uplifted arm, and 
before the man could recover from the shock, Stanyon 
had slipped past him to the fireplace. 

Just as he reached it two of the footmen fiung them- 
selves upon him. Stanyon was not a big man, but 
powerful and active as a cat One of the men went 
crashing to the fioor, and Stanyon, slipping his right 
arm out of the other's grasp dropped the letter in 
the fire. It smoked, and two pairs of hands shot for- 
ward to pluck it out of the coals. But with a supreme 
effort Stanyon fiung himself to his knees and thrust his 
naked hand on the top of the paper, crushing it down 
into the white hot coal beneath. The pain was fearful, 
but when his hand was finally wrenched away, and his 
Jbumt fingers writhed in agony, the letter was nothing 
but a heap of glowing ashes. 

Stanyon was secured in a few seconds, and his arms 
were bound behind him. Mrs. Waldteufel looked at 
him admiringly. His face, fiushed with emotion and 
triumph, his flashing eyes, and the firm, resolute lines 
of his mouth and chin, appealed to her. And, strange 
to say, the thought uppermost in her mind at that 
moment was not ihe annoyance at her defeat, but ad- 
miration for the victor. It is this kind of thing that 
makes women such uncertain factors in all matters of 
importance. 
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^^Here is a man,'' she said to herself and then 
aloud. 

" Take this fellow into the drawing-room." 

Stanyon was led into the room, and Mrs. Waldteufel 
and Wilkinson followed him. Mrs. Waldteufel mo- 
tioned the prisoner to a seat^ and told the servants to 
go and find Mr. Engel. 

"Now, Mr. Stanyon," she said, "what is to b^ 
done with you ? " 

Stanyon did not raise his eyes from the ground, and, 
to say the truth, was thinking little of his future. 
Now that the excitement of the struggle had subsided, 
he realised the full torture of his scarred and blistered 
hand. Mrs. Waldteufel could see the silent agony of 
his face, and noticed the twitching of his lips and the 
perspiration on his forehead. 

"Send for the police," said Wilkinson, savagely* 
" Carl Schwartz is in gaol, and two can play at that 
game." 

"I am afraid Mr. Stanyon was admitted at the 
front door," Mrs. Waldteufel replied coldly. " He is 
not a burglar. So far, at any rate, I think we are in 
the wrong for detaining him against his will." 

" The letter," said Wilkinson, with a sneer. 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Waldteufel, thoughtfully ; " the 
letter. We do not know what it was. It migjit have 
been his own property." 

Then the footman entered the room. 

" We cannot find Mr. Engel anywhere," he said hxa* 
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riedly, ^Mie has not left the house. I last saw him in 
the study^ when he promised to attend to — to this 
gentleman. But he is not there now. Both doors are 
locked, and no one answered the belL" 

" That^l do, Hegner," said Mrs. Waldteufel, " you 
can go.'' When the man had left the room she turned 
sharply to Stanyon. 

"Where is Mr. Engel?'' she asked. Stanyon did 
not answer. Wilkinson rose to his feet 

"He is still in the study/' he exclaimed, "this 
scoundrel has murdered him and locked the doors. 
Shall I search for the keys?" Mrs. Waldteufel 
nodded, and Wilkinson proceeded to search Stanyon's 
pockets. He found the keys and handed them to Mrs. 
Waldteufel. She walked over to the iron door and 
unlocked it. Then she enured and closed the door be- 
hind her. 

In a few moments sHe emerged, followed by Engel, 
white and trembling with passion. She rang the bell 
for some brandy, and after he had swallowed half a 
tumbler of the fiery liquid he sank into an arm chair. 
Then she turned to Stanyon. 

" This is a serious matter, Mr. Stanyon," she said, 
"more serious than the one for which Mr. Carl 
Schwartz has been arrested." 

" Send for the police," muttered Mr. Engel, " send 
for the police." 

Mrs. Waldteufel rang the bell, and a footman en- 
tered. 
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*^Keep a gaard over this man." ahe said. "Mr» 
iWilkinson and Mr. Engel, will you please oome wifb 
me for a few minutes into the study ? '' She entered 
the room^ and when they had followed her she closed 
the door. 

"Now then, gentlemen/' she said, "what's to be 
done?'' 

" Send for the police," growled Engel ; " send for 
the police." 

Wilkinson was silent He was not quite sure that 
it would suit his plans to have Stanyon in gaol just 
yet. The prisoner is at least secure from those wHo 
wish to blackmail him. 

"The case," said Mrs. Waldteufel, ^^dififers some* 
what from that of Schwartz's. When Gramphom 
handed over our true and loyal friend to the custody 
of the police he did so to ensure his silence. It is not 
necessary to provide for Mr. Stanyon's silence." 

"There is revenge," muttered Mr. Engel; 
" Schwartz must be avenged.'* 

" Well, perhaps," replied Mrs. Waldteufel, " we may 
find some use for Mr. Stanyon. He is a ^oung man, 
and the blood of young men runs warm. If only we 
could get some hold on him, he might deliver Gramp- 
hom into our hands. What say you, Mr. Wilkinson ? " 

" I already have a hold on Mr. Stanyon," Wilkin- 
son replied slowly, "and can squeeze him like an 
orange." 
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" Then we had better let him go," said Mrs. Wald- 
teiifel with a smile. 

" Stay," cried Mr. Engel. '' What is this hold that 
Mr. Wilkinson has over the fellow ? " 

" It's a strong one," replied Wilkinson, grimly, " but 
it will not be strengthened by placing it in the hands of 
other people." 

" I think we can take Mr. Wilkinson^s word," said 
Mrs. Waldteufel, " and even if he fails to retain his 
grip it is just possible that I may be able to forge 
another chain which will bind Mr. Stanyon to our in- 
terests." And she smiled meaningly. 

^^A chain, light as silk^" said Wilkinson gallantly, 
" but strong as steel." 

And so it came about that Stanyon was released, an 
arrangement which was pleasing to all parties. Mrs. 
Waldteufel foresaw rare sport in the near future, and 
was glad lliat so attractive a young man was spared 
for her future profit and amusement Wilkinson was 
pleased that the goose was still alive to lay manjr 
golden eggs for him. Stanyon himself wasi^ of course^ 
bewildered with the joy of liberty and triumph, and 
was even grateful to Mrs. Waldteufel for having, as 
he firmly believed, insisted on his release. Mr. Engel 
alone had cause for complaint and, as he was merely 
Mrs. WaldteufeFs paid secretary, his wrath was of 
little conse<juence to anyone but himself. 



CHAPTERS] 

When Stanyon had gone^ Mrs. Waldteufel turned 
with a sweet smile to Wilkinson, and asked him to 
excuse her. She then beckoned Mr. Engel into the 
study, and closed the door. 

'^ I am so sorry, Mr. Ikigel," she said, ^ that you 
have be^i subjected to this annoyance. But we all 
have to suffer for our country. I will see that your 
conduct is reported to his Excellency.'' Mr. Engel 
bowed, and a smile of gratificaticm flitted across his 
angiy face. 

'^ Of course," she continued, '^ the loss of that letter 
is of no consequence. You have read it and mastered 
its contents^ ^Kindly tell me all about it 

" It was from Carl Schwartz,'' the man replied. ^ It 
was left here this morning by a Miss Juliet Aumerle. 
That is all I know. I have not read ihe letter." 

** Ko?" said Mrs. Waldteufel, lifting her eye4>rows 
in surprise. 

''I do not read your letters, madam," he replied 
stiffly. 

^' It was an exceptional ease," she said; ^^ you knew 
that Grami^iom was after it A secret carried in the 
mind is safe. 0n paper it is worthless. But there 
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— the incident is over. You have been confined in the 
honse all day. You had better take a strolL'' 

Mr. Engel considered himself dismissed, and left 
the room. Then Mrs. Waldteufel returned to the 
drawing-room and confronted Wilkinson. 

" Now then, Mr. Wilkinson," she said, seating her- 
self in an easy chair, ^^ we'll have a quiet little talk. 
I understand you place your services at our disposal i '* 

^^ I have already rendered some small services to 
you, madam," he replied, " while I was in Mashangwe- 
land. And when I returned to — " 

" Yes, yes," she broke in hastily, " I know all about 
you. You understand the risk — Schwartz, for in- 
stance ? " 

"I understand," he replied curtly, "but the pay 
is good." 

^*We pay by results," she said; "you have had no 
reason to complain in the past I know precisely what 
has been paid to you. You also understand that if you 
play us false you will get no mercy. 

"I shall not play you false," he replied, with an 
inscrutable face. " It would not be in my interests to 
do so." 

" Now, the situation is this^" Mrs. Waldteufel con- 
tinued. "Germany, for reasons which I cannot ex- 
plain to you, wishes to gain possession of Mashangwe- 
land. We have every reason to believe that the British 
Government is wavering. The British public are not 
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enthusiastic about the oountry. There is no gold 
diere/' 

" No payable gold/' interrupted Wilkinson ; " I gave 
jou full information on that point when I returned.'^ v 

"There's only one person,'' continued Mrs^ Wald- 
teuf el, " whose heart is set on England annexing thia 
barbarous country, and that man is John GramjAom. 
The whole matter is virtually a duel between Germany 
and that man. He is a foe worthy of our steeL I do 
not know any man in England who stands hi^er in 
my estimation. There is certainly no man that we 
have more reason to hate and fear. Hiere are strong 
men in the cabinet but men with various interests^ 
Gramphom has this single interest at heart. He is a 
mian with a single purpose, and he is rich, powerful, 
indomitable. That man must f alL" 

" Delenda est Carthago," murmured Wilkinson, wEo 
recollected some of the classics of his school days. 

"Which means?" Mrs. Waldteufel asked with a 
smile. 

" Carthage must be blotted out," he replied savagely. 
" It is easier to blot out a man than a city." 

"Tes, he must be ruined/' she said slowly; *'Ke 
must be overthrown, discredited, brought down so low 
that all his intellect and will shall count for nothing. 
He must, to use your own words,^ be blotted out" 

" It can be done," said Wilkinson. 

" It must be done," she continued, " and the work 
been entrusted to me. And if I am not able to 
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do it " — flhe paused, and her beautiful face grew cruel 
and fierce. 

''What then ? '' he asked. She rose to her feet, tall 
and imperious, and Wilkinson thought of Charlotte 
Corday. 

'' John Gramphom must die,'' she said in a low, pas- 
sionless voice. 

" It need not come to that," he replied, with a smile. 
^' George Stanyon is in my handi^ and we can strike 
through him.'' 

'' That is wHy we have asked you to join us," said 
Mrs. WaldteufeL ''You have hinted as much to 
Schwartz. Just now you again referred to the matter.. 
Please tell me something more definite." 

"What is my reward to be if Gramphom icr 
ruined?" 

"Twenty-five thousand pounds," Mrs. Waldteufel 
answered with a contemptuous smile. She herself 
worked for nothing, and was only repaid by the knowl- 
edge that she was serving the interests of her country. 
She had small opinion of traitors, but it was necessary 
to make use of the meanest implements. 

"I am satisfied," said Wilkinson. "I have your 
word for it.'* 

" It is suflScient," Mrs Waldteufel answered curtly. 
"You quite understand that arrangements like that 
cannot be put in writing. Well ? " 

" My hold on Stanyon^^" said Wilkinson slowly, " is 
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simply this. Stanyon is a murderer^ and the proofs 
of his guilt are in my hands*" 

Mrs. Waldteuf el showed nothing of the surprise she 
felt at this startling piece of information. She was 
a keen judge of character and certainly George Stan* 
yon had not looked in the least like a man who would 
commit a murder. 

" Are you sure of this ? ** she said, fixing her eyes 
on Wilkinson's gaunt and sunburnt face. The man 
laughed. 

" Am I sure ? *' he exclaimed; " the question is ab- 
surd. I have the evidence of my own eyes. I will 
tell you all about it You may know, or peifaaps you 
may not know, that Stanyon and a friend of his, Smith 
Kessington, went to Mashangweland to discover gold. 
I was in command of Mr. Gramphom's expedition out 
there, and we found Stanyon half -dead with cold and 
starvation in the heart of some mountains, fifteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. We brou^t 
him down to the coast, and he told ns that his com- 
panion, &nith Hessington, had died of fever. While 
Stanyon was getting well I had occasion to revisit the 
mountains, and then, by an accident, which I need not 
describe to you, I came across ihe body of Smith Hess- 
ington." Wilkinson paused, and glanced at Mrs^ 
Waldteufel's face. 

" Well," she asked abruptly, " is that all ? " 

'^ No," he continued, ''that is not alL The point is 
that Smith Hessington had certainly not died of fever. 
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lliere wbs a bullet hole in his skulL Hie bullet is in 
my possession now. It is identical with those which 
Stanyon used in his revolver. He had three cartridges 
left when we found him in the snow. His revolver 
and those cartridges are also in my possession. Is this 
worth anything or is it not? " 

" It is worth a good deal," Mrs. Waldteufel replied, 
*'if it is worked up properly. Do you really think 
that Stanyon did murder his friend ? " 

" It seems to me certain/* said Wilkinson, looking 
her strai^t in the face. Of a truth he was a rare and 
accompli^ed liar. For at that moment there lay in 
his pocket conclusive evidence that Smith Hessington 
had committed suicide — namely, the piece of paper 
on which the unfortunate young man had scribbled hia 
last few words to Stanyon. 

Wilkinson had found this close to the spot where 
Smith Hessington was buried. But it was a piece of 
information that he had decided to keep for his own 
private use. He wished to hold one good card, at any 
rate, up his sleeve. 

"But the motive," asked Mrs. Waldteufel eagerly, 
*^ the motive. Ton know how that influences a jury." 
Wilkinson smiled grimly. 

" It is all very well to talk of motives," he replied, 
" in lliis smug and well ordered England. But no one 
who has ever been in the Accursed Mountains will ever 
ask for the motive of any man's actions. In the cold 
and solitude of that place a man might do anything 
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from sheer despair. I have been there, and can speak 
as I have felt A man there loseb all tonch with 
himianitfy. He descends to the level of a beast fighting 
for food. I could kill my own brother there if he took 
more than half of some wtetched bird we had to share 
and share alike — aye, if he took an ounce more than 
his share of the freshwater shrimps we had scooped up 
from the pools. Motive! why possibly a mere trifle,, 
an angry word, a quarrel, a disagreement over the day'a 
work, anything! I tell you it is hell in that place, and 
the men that go there become as devils. I speak as I 
have felt" 

He paused with hot cheeks and flashing eyes. Every; 
word that he had said was true, and he glowed with the 
consciousness of having uttered a great truth. Mrs, 
Waldteufel believed him. She did not know of the 
one essential falsehood that lay at the root of it all. 
. " I believe you," she said hurriedly, " and now to 
business. You must find Stanyon at once, and press 
the matter home. If I had known this> I would not 
have let him go.*' 

"It win be easy to find him,^' Wilkinson answered. 
" I know his address. He is at Gramphom's offices 
nearly every day. I will find him to-night." 

" Well, Mr. Wilkinson," she said, rising to her feet, 
" I don^t think I need detain you any longer. We un- 
derstand each other. We must strike Gramphom 
through this young fellow. After you have seen Mr. 
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Stanyon^ call on me^ when we will discuss fortlier 
plans. Good-bye." She held out her hand and 
smiled. 



CHAPTER XI 

Stanyon drove straight from Hapsbnrg House to 
Oramphom's offices. He entered the financier's room 
with a smile on his face. He had achieved his object^ 
and had overcome great difficulties by a combination 
of skill and good fortune. He had every reason to be 
pleased with himself, and, in spite of his injured hand, 
was prepared to view everything in a rosy light. 

" The letter is destroyed," he cried, triumphantly, 
as he closed the door, ^^ and no one has read it." 

"That's good," Gramphom replied; "sit down." 
Stanyon seated himself in a chair, and launched into 
his narrative. Gramphom listened to the story with a 
calm, inscrutable face, and did not utter a word until 
the young man had finished. 

"You have done well," he said abruptly, as Stan- 
yon brought his narrative to a close. And this was all 
the praise he ever gave Stanyon in return for what the 
latter had suffered. He did not even refer to the matr 
ter again. It was an incident closed, completed, and 
done with. Such incidents, important as they were 
to the actors who took part in them, were mere details 
to the man who controlled and organised the gigantic 
and far-reaching scheme. like single bricks in the 
building of a palace, their existence was forgotten as 
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soon as they were laid well and truly in their right 
place. Yet the four short words, "You have done 
well/' meant much to Stanyon, and coming as they did 
from the lips of Gramphom they signified more than 
many a long eulogy from another man. 

It might well have been supposed that a busy man 
like Gramphom would have cut Stanyon's narrative 
short, and having grasped the one essential fact of the 
destruction of the letter would have listened to the 
minor details with impatience. But strangely enough, 
these same details riveted Gramphom's attention, and 
not a single one of them escaped his notice. 

" You have done well," said John Gramphom, and, 
having said these few words of praise, he was silent. 
He was apparently lost in thought, and was tracing 
small diagrams on a piece of blotting-paper. Stanyon 
felt imeasy at the long silence, and the pain in his hand 
began to throb through his whole body. Suddenly 
Gramphom raised his head. 

"You must leave here at once,'* he exclaimed 
sharply ; " there's not a moment to be lost You must 
give up your present rooms, and go to some place near 
the docks. It is of the utmost importance that no one, 
save myself, shall know of your new address. Even Miss 
Aumerle must not know of it. You will take your new 
rooms as Mr. Henify Mannering. As George Stanyon 
you will vanish from the world. This must be done 
at once, before Wilkinson returns from Hapsburg 
House. If you leave any connecting link between 
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George Stanyon and Henry Mannering it will be fatal 
to my plans. Mark yon, even Miss Aumerle must not 
know yonr new name^ and you must not oommunicate 
with her while you are in Mashangweland." 

Gramphom poured out this torrent of instmctionSy 
and Stanyon listened to him in amazement. The 
young man thou^t he had given a severe check to Mrs, 
Waldteufel's plans, and could rest on his laurels. He 
had yet to learn that the work of a diplomatist is never 
over until the scheme is carried through. There is no 
rest for the schemer. The accomplishment of one 
thing is but the signal for anollier task to begin 

" I should like to say ' Good-bye ' to Miss Aumerle," 
he said, giving vent to the one thought that at once 
rose to the surface from the whirlpool of his brain. 

"You can do so," Gramphom replied, "to-night. 
Meet her outside the stage door of the Pantheon Thea- 
tre ; but Wilkinson is certain to be there. Take a cab 
and drive by a circuitous route to Edwardes-square. 
Say your good-bye in the cab. Wilkinson will not 
follow you, for he will know your destination. He will 
drive straight to Mrs. Aumerle's home. Before you 
reach Edwardes-square you will get out of the cab and 
make your way back to your rooms.". 

" I should like to talk over my visit to Madiangw&* 
land with you, Mr. Gramphom." 

"No time," Gramphom answered, looking at his 
watch. " You must clear out of your rooms at once. 
Good-bye, and good luck to you. Send me your ad-* 
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Jress to-night I will write you full instructions. I 
have booked your passage on the Sampan; here's your 
ticket.'' 

Stanyon, dazed with the suddenness of these new 
instructions^ held out his hand and took the pink piece 
of paper from Gramphom's fingers. The financier 
rose to his feet 

"Good-bye," said Stanton, "you will excuse my 
left hand ? " 

"When you get to your new rooms," Gramphom 
said, "go and see a doctor about that hand. Good^ 
bye." 

Stanyon returned to his rooms, and all his things 
were packed within an hour of his arrival. He paid 
his bill and a week's rent in lieu of notice, parted 
from his landlady in sorrow and amity, and lumbered 
o£f in an archaic four-wheeler to the East of London^ 
Before he had crossed the boundaries of the City, he 
had decided to give a check to any people who might 
subsequently endeavour to trace him from one set of 
rooms to another. He thought it just possible that hia 
landlady, suspicious of so sudden a departure, might 
have noted the number of the cab^ and the driver might 
be able to give the requisite information to anyone who 
was in search of him. He leant his head out of the 
window and told the man to drive to Cannon Street 
Station. There he unloaded his luggage, asked about 
some train that had already gone, told the porter to 
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wait for the next train, and, before it was due, changed 
his mind and drove off onoe more into the East. 

In a few minutes the City was left behind, and the 
tall warehouses dwindled down to narrow streets of 
mean and ugly houses. Stanyon once more gave direc- 
tions and told the man to make for the Victoria Docks. 
As the cab clattered along the stony streets, he peered 
out of the window in the hope of discerning some desir- 
able place of residence. 

At last the cab reached the docks, and Stanyon, hay- 
ing rejected house after house and street after street 
as impossible abiding places^ was forced to find shelter 
in the nearest lodging-house. 

He picked out the neatest and cleanest in the street, 
and, after a few minutes' parley with a draggled and 
dejected female attired in a rusty crape, he engaged 
two rooms for a week, and paid a sovereign in advance 
for the privilege of being in the neighbourhood. 

His luggage was deposited in the house, and seemed 
to fill it from cellar to attic The landlady disap- 
peared, presumably to celebrate the arrival of so dis- 
tinguished a stranger in the customary manner, and 
Stanton was left alone with his own thoughts in a 
stuffy room that smelt equally of mice and gin. And 
thus, amid these ignoble surroundings, George Stanyon 
passed out of existence and Mr. Henry Mannering was 
bom into the world. 

At 10:30 that evening Stanyon stood outside the 
stage door of the Pantheon Theatre. He had sent in 
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a brief note to Juliet Aumerle, saying that he would 
drive home with her and that it would be their last 
meeting for many months. 

It was a nasty night. A fog, oold and wetting as 
rain, wrapped the street in a blanket of gloom. A cir- 
cle of yellow light glowed from the lamp over the stage 
door, but beyond that Stanyon could see nothing. Dim 
figures came out of the darkness and disappeared into 
it again. The sounds of the traffic in the Strand came 
indistinct and muffled to his ears. Every now and 
then a cab would come crawling up the street and two 
large yellow eyes would stare at him as they passed 
slowly into the darkness beyond. 

Stanyon, wrapped to the chin in a thick ulster, and 
standing in the comparative light and shelter of the 
passage, was warm and comfortable. He recollected 
the first time he had stood outside that stage door, and 
the memory was not unpleasant Yet in one respect 
he was more miserable than he had been on that night; 
of poverty and degradation. For he was waiting to 
say good-bye to the woman he loved, and it was ppssi« 
ble that he might never see her again. 

And, as he waited, this thought overshadowed every* 
thing else, and his mind became as gloomy as the fog- 
bound streets of London. The very fog itself added to 
his depression, though he was aware that he could not 
possibly have found a night more suitable for eluding 
a pursuit 

Shortly before 11:30 Juliet Aumerle came out o£ 
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the theatre. Her eyes still glittered with excitemeni^ 
and her beautiful face was flushed. Stanyon took her 
hand in silence. A small hired brou^iam was waiting^ 
outside the door. They both stepped into it^ Stanycm 
handed the stage door-keeper a tip, and the vehicle rat- 
tled down the street into the dark curtain of fog. 
Keither of them knew that directly the door was closed 
upon them another man had got on the box beside the 
driver. 

Wilkinson, as he waited in the f og^ had abandoned 
his idea of driving to EdwardesHsquare. He realised 
that Stanyon was trying to avoid him, and that Gramp* 
horn would not have allowed the young engineer to 
run any risk of being followed. ^He decided to go to 
Edwardes-square on the same vehicle, approached the 
driver, stated that he had no means of getting home,, 
and producing a sovereign, asked for a lift The 
favour, asked in such a reasonable and satisfactory 
manner, was granted. And so, all unknown to Stan- 
yon, the very man he wished to avoid was driving westr 
wards on the same carriage. 

And while Wilkinson was evolving his schemes on 
the box, the two lovers within had no thou^ts for any- 
one but their own two selves. 

Stanyon, in brief sentences, explained that for cer- 
tain diplomatic reasons, which he could not enter into, 
he was obliged to conceal himself for a few days before 
he left England, and that he must even take leave of 
iiis sweetheart, before they reached Edwardes-eqnaie» 
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He added that on no acoonnt must anyone know that 
he had gone to Maabangweland, and that no eonmmni* 
cation mnst pass between them till he returned. The 
silence would have to be unbroken. 

The parting made under these conditions was ren- 
dered doubly hard for both of them. Juliet had 
perfect confidence in her lover, but she was fright- 
eaed as she dung to him and responded to his passion- 
ate kisses. It seemed almost as though the separation 
was to be finaL For one brief moment, indeed, she 
burst into tears and implored him not to leave her. 
Things were happening that she did not understand^, 
dark things pr^nant with evil mid fraught with the 
destiny of nations. She had already obtained a 
glimpse into the heart of an in^cate web and feared 
lest Stanyon should become entangled in the meshes 
of a political intrigue. She implored him not to go to 
Ifashangweland, and then, ashamed of her weakness, 
tock back her words, and smiled bravely through her 
tears. 

The parting was brief, for Stanyon had to leave the 
cab before it reached Edwardes-square. The two 
lovers clasped each other in a silent embrace. Then 
Stanyon stopped the cab and stepped out into the dark- 
ness. He closed the door, and blundered off into the 
fog, thinking nothing of Mashangweland or Gramp- 
hom, but only of the girl who was sobbing her heart 
out for love of him and for fear of the evil that mi^t 
befall him in a far-off land. 
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Then, as he stumbled into the li^t of a gas lamp — • 
a mere speck in a seething ocean of mist — a man 
strode hurriedly to hb side and grasped him by the 
arm. He turned and saw Arthur Wilkinson. 

With a violent effort he wrenched his arm free, 

struck Wilkinson with all his strength in the face^ and 

plunged forward into the bank of fog. His dreams 

of Juliet gave place to a single idea, forced on him by 

the realities of the moment He must elude this man, 
and leave no link between George Stanyon and Henry 

Mannering. 

Wilkinson dashed after him, but pursuit was hope* 
leas in that bewildering darkness. The man tore 
blindly throu^ the mist catching wildly at every passer 
by. But> before five minutes had elapsed, all traces 
of Stanyon had vanished. 

Wilkinson stopped, and shook his fist at the wall 
of vapour. ^^ If we cannot find him/' he said to him* 
self, ** we shall have to deal with the girl/' and then ho 
added as an afterthought, '^ I am sorry for her.'' 
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CHAPTER XII 

When Stanyon left Gramphiom's offices, the lattei^ 
at once turned his attention to a more important mat- 
ter. For the financier was a man who never nnder* 
estimated the difficulties of a task. He realised that 
in the matter of Mashangweland he was surrounded by 
a host of enemies, and that some of them were within 
his gates^ The vacillating X., who was a charming 
man and a personal friend, was almost as dangerous as 
the German Ambassador. Gramphom was already 
aware that he stood practically alone in this contest.. 
He knew well enough that the Government were wav« 
ering, and that the British public did not care two* 
pence for the country. He also knew that the German 
Government, for some reason that he could not fathom, 
were determined to fight for all they were worth. 
Gramphom stood alone against all the forces of a pow- 
erful countiy. Lothbury, it is true, was on his side, 
and was a man of importance. But Gramphom had 
small opinion of Lothbury's fighting powers, and he 
knew well that Ministers cut their coats according to 
their cloth. 

This feeling of isolation produced no sense of fear in 
the financier's mind* It only roused his fitting spirit^ 
and brought home to him the necessiiy for strong meas* 
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nres. He Iiad already fonned a {dan, tluou^ whidi^ 
if all else failed him, he oould foioe the GovemmenVs 
hand. He pressed a small button on his desk, and m 
derk entered 

''Send Langford to me,'' he said, sharply. The 
man retired, and in less titan a minute a diort, sturdy 
youth, of about twenly-two, entered Ae room. He was 
a very junior clerk, the latest arrival in the office. Yet 
Gramphom had already discoYered certain points of 
excellence in him. He had, abore aD, the golden gift 
of silence. 

''Taken those offices, Langford f queried Gramp* 
horn. 

" Yes, sir." 

"Furnished them?'* 

" Yes, sir.'' 

Gramphom extracted a piece of paper from a drawer 
and handed it to him. 

" Here's the advertisements," he said ; " see that it ia 
inserted in all the London papers to^ay week. You 
will go to the office to-morrow. I shall give out that 
you have gone for a holiday. What is your salary t '* 

" One pound a week, sir." 

"Well, if this is carried through satisfactorily, it 
will be £5 a week. But, mark you, if anyone in this 
<^ce gets to know of the business, you will be dis- 
missed. You can ga" 

Langford thrust the paper into his breast pocket and 
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disappeared* Directly he had gone^ the (^ommissioiir 
aire entered. 

"Lord Lothbury wishes to see you, sir." 

'^ Show him in," replied Gramphom, " and see that 
we are not disturbed on any pretext whatever." 

Lord Loflibnry, cool, self-possessed, and elegant, 
strolled into the room, and, after shaking hands warmly 
with Gramphom, seated himself in an armchair. 

"Well, Gramphom," he said, "what is the newsf 
I got yonr note this morning, but oonld not get round 
till after luncL Any news ? " 

"Yes; the letter Schwartz stole and sent to Mrs. 
iWaldtenfel has been destroyed — nnread." 

" That is good." 

" So far as it goes," said Gramphom. " Now, looE 
here. Lord Lothbary; I am going to take a very de- 
cided step. If yon care to know nothing about it, say 
80. It is a necessary step, but it requires secrecy. It 
is the first step in a movement that will force the hand 
of the Government." 

" I should like to hear it," replied Lord Lothbuiy. 
" I do not guarantee my assistance, but at any rate I 
will hold mjr tongue." 

" It is simply this," continued Gramphom. " I am 
going to send five hundred able-bodied young fellows 
out to Mashangweland at my own expense. I am go- 
ing to purchase land for them from the chiefs^ and lend 
ihem capital to develop that land. These fellows — 
and I am going to pick them carefully — will be the 
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nudeiis of an Englinh colony in the oonntiy." He 
paused and watched the effect of his words on Lord 
Lothbury. The statesman's face lit for a ? lOment witfai 
the glow of enthusiasm, and then the veil of dipl<Mnacy 
was drawn across his features. It was impoasiUe for 
any man to read his thou^ta. 

'^ It is a great scheme," he said slowly, '^a noble 
gift to the country, an Imperial idea worthy of you, 
Oramphom. It will doubtless have far-reaching re- 
sults. But how do you pmpoee to keep the a&ir 
secret?*' 

'^ I have taken an <^ce,'' Gramphom relied; '^ To- 
day week an advertisement will appear in many papers 
offering free passage and free land to 500 suitable 
young men. Mashangweland will not be mentioned in 
the advertisement. An agent of mine will select the 
candidates and manage ^rerything. My name will be 
kept out of the whole business. It will cost a lot — 
about half a million, I reckon; but it will be money 
well laid out for the benefit of England.^ 

Lord Lothbury rose to his feet and held out hia 
hand. 

^ I admire you, Gramphom,^ he said heartily ; " I 
wish all millionaires would spend their moncfy in the 
same way. It is men like you who make the Empire." 

"You have not heard all yet," continued Gramp- 
hom quietly ; " if you offer me your hand, when I have 
%old you al^ I will take it gladly.'' A faint shadow of 
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annoyance crossed Lord Lothbnry's face; then he 
smiled* 

^^ If the rest is as good," he began, but Gramphom 
cut him short. 

"The rest is not as good,'* he broke in sharply, 
** from l^onr point of view. I am not a philanthropist. 
I am going to spend this money with a single object. 
As I told yon, I am going to force the Gbvemment's 
hand« You do not suppose that the mere founding of 
a small British colony will do that ? " 

'' I believe it mi^t do so," Lord Lothbury answered. 
*' British interests will have to be protected, the fer- 
tility of the coimtry will be proved, the eyes of the 
nation will be turned to it. Yes, it might certainly 
force the Government's hand.*' 

"I hope you are right," Gramphom said grimly, 
*' it will save a lot of trouble. But I am not so san- 
guine as you are. l%e history of colonization has not 
encouraged me in such a hope." 

** How, then, do you expect to achieve your object ? " 
asked Lord Lothbury. 

" There will be a native rising," replied Gramphom 
slowly, '^ such events are common in savage countries. 
The colonists will be attacked. There will be war. 
The colonists will fight — to the death. I shall see 
that ihejjr are well armed. If they are victorious, they 
will seize the country. If they are beaten, England 
will step in and avenge them. In either case, Mas- 
hangweland will be brought imder the British flag." 
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It is too korriUe,'' cried Lord Lothboiyy hourBety. 
^ It is criminal^'' and before his eyes floated a Yisiaii 
of fiye bandied men fighting for their lirea and fall- 
ing, one by one, before the w&^A of coimtlefla tiioii- 
aands. 

It is neeessaiy/' said Oramphom^ stemfy. 
It will be mnrder, Gramphom," exclaimed L(»d 
Lothbnry. ^^Yon will be sending these men out to 
certain death." 

'^ Then all war is mnrder,^ Gramj^om replied, ris- 
ing to his feet; '' Napoleon was a mnrderer when he 
flung his Old Guard against the British squares at 
Waterloo. He sent them to death again and again. 
But he did it for France. Why should I not do this 
for England? These men will die for their country, 
and when Mashangweland is one of the finest colonies 
of our Empire, their names will stand out as the names 
of those who gave it to England.'^ 

Lord Lothbury bowed his head in thou^t. Thea 
he raised it and saw Gramphom's face, even as Stan* 
yon once had seen it, the face of an enthusiast — of a 
patriot. He noted the flashing eyes and compressed 
lips, and the hands that opened and shut, as thou^ try- 
ing to grasp new territories in their powerful fingers. 

The spell of the man's personality made itself felt 
through all the armour of conscience and prudence and 
reason. In a flash, in a second of time. Lord Loth* 
bury knew that this thing must be. 

" You are rights" he said abruptly ; " if Ihe worst 
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bomes to the worsts this must be done/' and Lord Loth* 
btury held out his hand. Gramphom took it in his 
i^arm, strong clasp^ and noted that the fingers were 
cold as the fingers of a dead man. He looked hard into 
the minister's faoe. 

" You are with me in this ? " he asked. " It will 
only be a last resouree.'' 

"I am with you,'* replied Lord Lothbury, *^and 
whatever happens^ I will stand by you." 

Five days later the Sampa/a steamed slowly down 
the Thames, and, quickening speed as she passed the 
Nore Light, plunged her bows into a stiff Sou'-Easter. 
Mr. " Henry Mannering '' stood on deck till the ship 
<was well down the channel and the last dim coast line 
liad faded from his sight. Save for the parting with 
Juliet^ he was glad to leave England. The treacher- 
ous shoals and under currents of diplomacy had al« 
ready nearly wrecked his life. Compared with this, 
the waste and solitudes of Mashangweland were as the 
•deep and open sea. Storms were hidden in theii; 
depths, but when they came, they would come openly,^ 
and would be such as the man of action could face. 

Two days after his departure, the following advec* 
tisement appeared in all the London papers: >- 

" Wanted, for our Colonies, strong, healthy young 
men with agricultural tastes. Passage will be paid^ 
Zjand will be given f i^ee to suitable applicants, and capi« 
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tal advanced at 4 per cent, to develop the same. Applj 
Colonist, 177a, Fenchurch Street, London, E. C." 

It is doubtful whether a more attractive advertise- 
ment than Oramphom's, or one appealing to a larger 
class of people had ever appeared in print. Free land I 
Free passage ! Loans at bank rate ! Was there ever 
a scheme more likely to appeal to a man without monej 
and a keen desire to make his fortune ? 

The result was as mi^t have been anticipated* 
Over 5,000 men applied at the handsomely fumidied 
offices in Fenchurch Street Men of all sorts and sizes, 
the younger sons of great families, ex-soldiers, clerks^ 
farmers, dock labourers, and adventurers. Men that 
were tall and weather beaten and straight of limb, and 
men with shrunk, puny forms and pallid faces. Men 
of mind and men of muscle. Every class had its rep- 
resentative in the stream of humanity that poured in 
upon Langford and clamoured for further information. 

Yet out of these five thousand a bare five hundred 
came up to the high standard that Gramphom required 
for his purpose. The financier had arranged a series 
of questions which each candidate was required to 
answer. Thefy were far reaching and comprehensive 
in character and well calculated to sift the wheat from 
thechaff« 

The advertisement did not escape the eye of Mrs. 
iW^aldteuf el who made a point of carefully studying the 
newspapers. She sent for Wilkinson and showed it to 
bim. 
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'^ You had better find out all about this/' she said. 
^^ The German Goyenunent is much interested in Eng- 
lish colonization." And so Wilkinson made his way 
lo the office in Fenchurch Street and offered himself 
as a candidate. 

''I am on this job/' he exclaimed cheerily, as he 
swaggered up to the desk. " Where is it ? " 

"Canada," replied Langford curtly; "there are a 
good many on this job. We have 4,000 applicants al- 
ready. Will you sit down ? " 

This was the first candidate to whom Langford had 
lold a direct lie. They had all, with few exceptions,^ 
asked the same question, and had been told that, if 
they were accepted, they would be informed of all de- 
tails. Only those that were accepted were told that 
the country was Mashangweland, and, before they were 
told this, they were bound down to absolute secrecy 
for six months. All the others were curtly informed 
that, as they were unsuitable, it was not necessary to 
supply them with the information. 

Langford asked Wilkinson a few questions, and then, 
told him that he feared his application could not be 
considered. Wilkinson was not greatly disturbed at 
the news. Lideed he had paid but littie attention to 
the questions and had occupied his time in examining 
the room and its contents. His keen, suspicious eyes 
had rested on a small square of glass in the wall op* 
posite to him. It was a mere patch of black on the 
rose-coloured paper. It seemed to serve no purpose^ 
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but Wilkinson thou^t that he oould distinguish some* 
thing white and iadistinct that moved in the dark- 
ness beyond it He rose to his feet with well simu- 
lated wratL 

"You young fool," he cried, angrily, "don't you 
know a man when you see one. I suppose you want 
a white faced kid from an agricultural college with 
lots of book learning. A fig for you and your ques- 
tions and your books," and taking one of the volumes 
off the table he jerked it contemptuously at the wall. 
It flew straight at the small window, and the glass 
went tinkling to the floor in fifty pieces. Langford 
flushed and rang the belL 

" Shew this man out," he said curtly, as the clerk 
•entered, and Wilkinson left the room, cursing and 
swearing horribly. But when he got outside into Fen- 
church Street, he laughed. 

" A wild goose chase," he said to himself ; " I sup- 
pose they are plentiful in this profession." 

But directly he had left Langford's office a door 
opened in the wall with the broken window, and Gramp- 
hom entered the room. A blood stiained handker- 
chief was pressed to his cheek. Langford crossed the 
room, opened the door leading into the outer office, and 
told the clerks to admit no more applicants. Then he 
turned the key in the lock. 

" I am glad," Gramphom said slowly, " that I ar- 
Tanged to be here in person," and, walking over to 
Langford's desk, he looked at a small dial let into tho 
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wood. Two words were written on it> "Yes/* and 
"No." The needle, which was moved by electricity, 
was controlled by two buttons in the inner room. 

Langford, keen, alert and businesslike, had put the 
questions to every applicant; but it was not Langfoxd 
who had decided whether the candidate was to be ac« 
cepted or refused. Concealed in the inner room, where 
he could see and yet not be seen, had sat John Gramp^ 
horn. He had listened attentively to eveiy answer, 
had scrutinised every face, and given his verdict. It 
was characteristic of the man that he devoted much 
time to an apparently unimportant matter. But he 
knew that on the character of these men depended the 
success of his scheme, if he was forced to play his last 
and strongest card for the annexation of Mashangwe* 
land. He was a keen judge of human character, and 
relied more on. the personality of the applicant than on 
the man's professed powers and capabilities. He 
wanted men with grit, and did not mind if they were 
blackguards — ^men "sdio would stand up for their 
country in the hour of peril and die, if necessary, in 
the last ditch. 

" Yes,'' said Gramphom, " It is well that I arranged 
to be here. That man might have ruined everything." 
The needle still pointed to " No." It had swung there 
directly Wilkinson had entered the room, and Lang- 
ford, who had guessed from this that the applicant 
was already unfavourably known to his master, had 
exercised more than usual caution. 
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'^ It is impossible to be too careful," said Gramp* 
horn. "How many have we accepted?" 

" Four hundred and seventy-eighty sir." 

"That will do. Close the o&oe to-night and pay 
off the derks. The ship sails in a fortnight. Send 
all the men their passage to Havre." 

When Wilkinson told Mrs. Waldtenfel his story, 
and said that some rich fool was offering land in Canada 
for nothing, she was annoyed to find that he had not 
pursued his inv^tigations farther, and sent him bade 
to get Bome more information; bat he found the office 
closed. 

A fortni^t later a steamer, specially and secretly 
chartered, moved out from Havre. It left the port 
unnoticed, bearing its load of emigrants. Yet it car- 
ried with it nearly 500 picked men, in whose hands 
was to be placed the fature destiny of a great country, 
and in the hold were several large cases labelled *^ Min- 
ing machinery for Corbao." But their contents would 
have proved of more interest to a soldier than a min- 
ing engineer. 
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CHAPTER Xni 

1It& Waldtenf el's efforts to find George Stanyoit 
Sailed. The whole of the Qerman Secret Service waa 
anployed in the task, bnt it seemed as thou^ the 
joimg man had completely vanished from the face of 
die eartL To all intents and purposes he had neven 
emerged from the fog which had engulfed him fronv 
Wilkinson's si^t Gramphom's elaborate precautions 
had proved successfuL 

"We must deal with the girl,'' said Wilkinson to 
Mrs. Waldteufel as they sat in the drawing-room at 
Hapsburg House. " She is sure to know where heis 
lover is. We will get it out of her. Perhaps you had 
better doit?" 

*' Yes," replied Mrs. Waldteufel, " you men are too 
clumsy to deal wilb a woman. I will go myself." 

She ordered the carriage, and in an hour's time hen 
smart pair of greys were standing outside the little 
house in Edwardea-square. All down the street faces 
were glued to the windows. It was not often thali 
such a fine turn-out halted in that dull but respectable 
nei^bourhood. 

MJrs. Waldteufel was shown upstairs into the tiny 
drawing^rocmi and a few minutes afterwards Juliet en« 
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tered the room. Mrs. Waldteufel greeted her effor 
Bively. 

'^ I have come to thank you/' she said, with a wiBr 
ning smile. ^' It was so sweet of yon to bring ihit 
letter. Carl Schwartz is an old friend of miners 
yery dear friend. Of course, he will be acquitted. I 
icannot tell you how relieved I was to get that letter 
from him." 

" I promised to deliver it," Juliet replied oarilj', 
^^ but I have every reason to believe that I ou^t not to 
have done so. What do you want with xne^ Ibi^ 
Waldteufel ? " 

" I just wanted to thank you, Miss Aumerle," Mil. 
Waldteufel replied, but with a dangerous l^t in her 
eyes. " I am sorry if — ^^ 

"Don't mention it," Juliet interrupted, ^'Please 
come to the point. Your thanks have served as an in- 
troduction. Please come to business." 

The smile died from Mrs. WaldteufePs face. Sie 
dropped her role of courtesy. 

" I fear, Miss Aumerle," she said, coldly, " that my 
business will not be so pleasant as your kindness de- 
serves. May I sit down?" Juliet motioned to a 
chair, but remained standing. 

"Your friend, George Stanyon,*' continued KzB. 
Wallteufel, "is also a friend of mine. He was at 
Hapsburg House not long ago. He forgot to leaver 
me his address. Can you give it to me t " 

Juliet's eyes flashed. For one moment she saw thid 
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lovely woman as a rival^ and ihen dismisBed the idea 
as absurd. 

" I do not know where Mr. Stanyon is/' die replied. 
*'I have not seen him for several days/' and therein 
she spoke truly, for George Stanyon waa on the wide 
ocean, and it was impossible to loeate him accurately* 

"I am afraid I do not believe you/' said Mrs^ 
Waldteufel; "kindly tell me where he is?" Juliet 
walked over to the belL 

"Stop/' cried Mrs. Waldteufel. "Tou will be 
sorry if you do not hear all I have to say." 

" I do not intend to listen to you/' exclaimed Juliet 
Mrs. Waldteufel rose to her feet, and the two women 
faced each other. Mrs. Waldteufel cast aside the last 
pretence of politeness. 

"Listen to me, Miss Aumerle," she said, and she 
came close to the girl's side. " Your lover's life is in 
my hands. If you do not tell me where he is, I will 
set the police on his track, and, mark you, if they find 
him—" 

" Mr. Stanyon has nothing to fear from you or the 
police," exclaimed Juliet. " I must ask you to go. 
Mrs. Waldteufel." 

The fair German grasped the girl by the arm, and 
put her lips close to Juliet's ear. 

" He has to fear the gallows," she whispered. " He 
murdered his friend. Smith Hessington,. in Mashangwe- 
land. I have the proofs. If you do not give me his, 
address, I will place them in the hands of the police." 
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Juliet's muBcles stiffened, and her whole body^ be* 
came as rigid as a bar of steeL Then she suddenly 
turned round, and thrust out her arm with such vio* 
lenee that Mr& Waldteuf el wait staggering backwards. 
The movement was a blow, and the more terrible be- 
cause it had been delivered by (me cultured woman to 
another. Mrs. Waldteufel leant against the mantle- 
piece with hatred gleaming from her eyes. Juliet con- 
fronted her, splendid and imperious, like some avenging 
angeL 

"You lie," she cried, "you — you — ^ She could 
not find the epithet she required. The term "cat," 
which springs to most women's Ups in moments of 
anger, seemed ridiculously inadequate. 

It was a scene worthy of the brush of a great painter, 
one of those occasions where the primeval passions 
burst throu^ aU the restraints of education. For ft 
moment these two women, eadi in her own way a splen* 
did type of intellectual and refined womanhood, were as 
two female savages of the stone age. Their beauty 
flamed out in hot cheeks and flashing eyes. The veil 
of civilization was rent in twain, and they faced each 
other, two naked souls, with no laws of man between 
than. 

Yet it was only for a moment. A barrel-oigan out« 
aide the window started a popular music hall air. In 
a flash they were both back in the twentieth centniy. 
Juliet was the first to recover herself. 

"I b^ your pardon," she said mechanically, aa 
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thon^ she had trodden on Mrs. Waldteufel's skirt. 
"^'Toti frightened me. You are joking. Of coursej» 
you are joking." 

'^ I am in earnest^" she replied in a voice that trem- 
bled with passion. And she told Juliet the story she 
had heard from the lips of Wilkinson. 

" It cannot be true/' Juliet murmured ; " it is not 
true.'* 

"I have the proofs/' Mrs. Waldteufel replied. 
^Now, will you tell me where Mr. Stanyon can be 
found ? " Juliet was silent ; then she laughed bitterly. 

'' I have told you that I do not know/' she said in 
a firm voice. 

Mrs. Waldteufel shrugged her shoulders and moved 
towards the door. But before she reached it, she 
turned and scrutinised the girl's face. Most of her 
success in life had been due to the fact that she could 
read the faces of men and women. She saw that Juliet 
Aumerle was speaking the truth, and she moved a pace 
or two towards her. A new idea had begun to form- 
in her subtle brain. 

" You are right to shield your lover/' she said ; ^* I 
admire you for it. I will give you one more chance^ 
iYou can buy my silence at a cheaper price." 

"What is it? " asked Juliet quietly. 

"You must make John Gramphom fall in lovei 
with you." 

"Make Mr. Gramphom fall in love with me!'* 
echoed Juliet, mechanically. 
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"Yes," replied Mrs. Waldteufel, "you must mako 
him fall in love with ^ou." She returned to the fire- 
place and watched Juliet's cheeks flame into crimson.. 

"Why," stammered the girl, "why should I do 
this ? " 

" To save your lover," replied Mire. Waldteufel^ 
coldly ; " to save his life." 

" I mean, what good will it do ? " 

" That is my own business," said Mrs. Waldteufel. 
" I am not going to discuss the matter with you. I 
make you an offer. It is a bargain you had better 
snap up at once." 

" I refuse," cried Juliet clenching her hands.. 
"Why should I degrade myself, why should I — but 
we're talking nonsense. Do you suppose that I have 
the power to do this, even if it were the dearest wish 
of my heart? Do you know Mr. Gramphom? Do 
you imagine that I could do what you want me to do ? 
It's ridiculous. It is — " 

"Tou have said enough," interrupted Mrs. Wald- 
teufel, sharply ; " there are of course difficulties. But 
you must overcome them. Tou are a very beautiful 
woman. Now, are you going to do this or not ? " 

" I am not," Juliet replied. ** Tou insult me, Mrs. 
Waldteufel." 

" Very well, Miss Aumerle, I will go." 

A dozen things flashed across Juliet's mind before 
her adversary reached the other side of the room. She 
did not believe her lover to be guilly, but still many 
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innooent men have been hanged on ciroumstantial evi- 
dence. His life was in her hands^ and ehe was going 
to imperil it to save her own pride. '' After all/' she 
aaid to herself^ ^'this thing would only be a faroe; it 
^vould be carried out in a good cause; it could be ex- 
plained and justified.'' 

** One moment^" she cried^ as Mrs. Waldteufel laid 
her fingers on the handle of the door ; ** what are you 
going to do t " 

^' I am going to do what I said/' Mrs. Waldteufel 
replied^ turning round with a sweet smile^ '^ I am going 
to take Mr. Wilkinson to swear a deposition against 
Mr. Stanyon. A warrant will be issued for his ar^ 
rest He cannot be found — well^ the law can wait^ 
a year^ five years, ten jyears ; he will return some day." 

Juliet came up to her and caught her by the arm in 
her strong young fingers. 

" You shall not do it," she cried. " I will consent to 
your preposterous demands. But I will get even with 
you, Mrs. Waldteufel, one of these days. I am no 
fool." 

" On the contrary," Mrs. Waldteufel replied, " you 
are a very sensible young woman. And if ^ou do this, 
both I and Mr. Wilkinson will keep silence about Smith 
Hessington's death in Mashangweland." 

" Swear it to me," cried Juliet. 

" I swear it," replied Mrs. Waldteufel, and pressing 
Her lips to a small gold cross that hung round her neck, 
she swore the oath. 

M 
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'^ I am a Catholic^'' she said, '^ and this crosB was 
blessed by the Pope. Are you satisfied f ^ 

'' I am satisfied/' Juliet replied, '^ and wbat proof 
do you require from me f Mrs. Waldteuf el lauded. 

^^ I shall know that you have done your part," she 
said with a pleasing' snule, ^* when I hear Ihat Gramp* 
horn's engagement to Lady Dorothy Stanway has beea 
broken off. Good afternoon^ Miss Aumerle.'' 
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CHAPTER XIV 



Juliet stood motionless, and gazed into the red hob 
ooala The hall door closed with a bang. Then there 
was the clatter of hoofs and the jingle of harness as 
Mrs. Waldteufel's carriage rolled away down the street 
There was no sonnd bnt the ticking of the clock on 
the mantelpiece and the faint voices of some children 
who were playing in the square outside. 

Juliet herself broke the silence with a low cry of 
pain, and, sinking on her knees before the fire, she 
buried her face in her hands and sobbed bitterly. She 
had borne herself bravely enough in the presence of 
the other woman, but now that the strain had been 
released, her courage gave way, and her overwrought 
nerves found relief in tears. 

George Stanyon a murderer 1 The thou^t was al- 
most impossible to the mind of the woman who loved 
him. Yet it had to be faced without sentiment, and 
ifaced the more boldly because the accused man was so 
idear to her. 

'* Of course it is not true,'* she said to herself, *' yet 
they will make it seem true. They will prove it 
iWhat harm has he done them ? That woman is cruel 
land merciless. She will hold on to her prey like a 
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tigreaa. If Qeoige were only here ire wi^id arrive at 
the traUL" 

But George Stanyon was not there;, and b et we en 
them there was a great golf fixed — the gait of im- 
penetrable sOenoe. She had to fig^t the battle for him 
in his abeenoe, and fi^t it alone — a weak woman 
against all the powers of some vast and subtle intrigue. 

For, as her mind grew dearer, she b^gan to see fliat 
Mrs. Waldtenfel had no personal animositj against 
Stanjcm, and that this cmel threat was bat another 
move in some great and mysterious game which was 
being played beneath the surface of every-day and 
common-plaee life in London. It was not George 
Stanyon that they wished to injure. He was too harm- 
less, too insignificant for them, too small a mark for 
these dark and subtle schemers. The blow was aimed 
at John GramjAom. 

Andy as the truth was brought home to her, she began 
to hate the very name of the great financier. He had 
stooped down from his lofty hei^t, grasped Stanyon 
and her in his hands, and flung them both into the 
seething whirlpool of his schemes. They were to suf- 
fer for him, to be tortured for him, perhaps to die for 
him. Her keen feminine intellect went straight to 
the truth. It was John Gramphom who was the cause 
of all this trouble. 

Then, for the first time since Mrs. Waldtenfel left 
the room, she recollected that she had to make this 
man love her. The very thou^t was an insult to her 
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womanhood. Yet she had pledged her word. She 
flung herself into an arm-chair^ and tried to grapple 
with the problem that faced her. 

Before half an hour had passed she had made up her^ 
mind. She would go to John Oramphom and demand 
his protection for herself and Stanyon. He was a 
strong man, well able to fi^t the subtleties of Mrs. 
;Waldteufel. He would put out his hand and crush 
this abominable plot. She was afraid of the man, yet 
she had every confidence in his strength. She would 
tell him everything, as a child tells its troubles to a 
father, and place herself in his hands. He would sift 
this story about George Stanyon to the bottom. She 
recalled John Gramphom's face, the fine nobility of it, 
the intellect stamped on the brow, the fierce, stem 
eyes. Under this man's protection she and her lover 
would be safe from the venomous attacks of their ene- 
mies. 

Before Juliet had finally decided on taking this 
step, it was time for her to go to the theatre, and 
nothing more could be done that night. The next day 
was Sunday, and in the morning she drove to Gramp- 
horn's private house in Park-lane. 

She rang the bell, and almost instantaneously the 
great oak door, with its bronze fittings, swung back and 
revealed a vision of white marble, tinted by the stained 
glass windows into all the glowing colours of the rain- 
bow. Juliet's heart sank within her, as she gave her 
name, and asked to see Mr. Gramphom on important 
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business. She had never been in any of the mansions 
of the great^ and the evidence of nnlimited wealth 
overpowered her senses. Huge pahns> transplanted to 
their gigantic tubs of earth from the heart of some 
tropical forest, towered twenliy feet into the air. 
IGleaming pillars rose from the tesselated floor to a 
lofty canopy of gold and mosaic. The great bronze 
staircase, in itself one of the si^ts of London, glitr 
iered.like Jacob's ladder set up from earth to heaven. 
Half a dozen lackeys lounged about in distant parts 
of the hall, and regarded Juliet with a well-bred stare. 

She was ushered up the stairs into an apartment 
which seemed to her more beautiful than any room she 
had ever seen before, though it was, as a matter of f aot^ 
only one of the smaller reception rooms, and the wide 
folding doors on one side of it opened into the great 
salon beyond. Here she was left to her reflections^ and 
ber stron£^ mind reasserted itself. The awe-inspirinir 
grandeur of her surroundings faded before the «^ 
of her own purpose. " After all," she said to herself, 
** these are but the trappings, not for a moment to be 
compared with the things that really matter in life.*' 

When two or three minutes had elapsed, the door 
opened, and a little old woman entered. She was 
clothed in plain black, and wore no ornament, save a 
gold brooch enclosing a piece of rusty yellow hair. 
Her head seemed too large for her attenuated frame., 
uThe face was harsh and high browed, an intellectual 
^Bld face, apparently soured by misfortune. It was 
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Uolin Oraxnphom's mother. She had passed half her 
life in the small and narrowing seclusion of an Essex 
farm, vn\k no literature but her Bible^ and with no 
Bociety but that of her husband. On the latter's death, 
her son had whisked her off into a gorgeous palaoe, and 
Bhe had vainly tried to accommodate herself to her new 
surroundings. Botb John Oramphom's parents had 
strong views about the mammon of unrighteousness, 
and the old father's last words had been a prayer that 
his son might be delivered from the bonds of Satan. 
Hrs. Gramphom had decided to live in Park-lane, in 
the hopes that she might assist in this deliverance. 
Incidentally she presided at her son's elaborate enter- 
tainments, but her real mission in life was to look after 
the welfare of his soul. 

She eyed Juliet with grim disfavour. 

" Well, miss," she asked sharply, " and what may 
he your business ? " Juliet flushed and bowed. 

'' I have not the pleasure," she began. 

" It's little pleasure you'll get from knowing me," 
the old woman replied. ^^I am Mr. Qramphom's 
mother. I am here to look after his immortal soul, 
and fight against the things of this world. And if you 
have come here to imperil his salvation, you had best 
be gone." 

Juliet crimsoned with shame, and the stern-eyed 
old face eyed her with suspicion. An unpleasant scene 
avoided by the entrance of John Gramphom. He 
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shook hands with Juliet^ introdnoed his mother, and 
then turned to the latter with a slight frown. 

'^ I wish to speak to Miss Anmerle alone, mother/' 
he said; and, giving her his arm, he conducted her 
to the door. She mumbled as she walked across the 
room, but Juliet only cau^t a reference to the flesh 
and the devil. 

^^ She means well," said Grami^om, as he returned to 
Juliet's side. " I owe her all I have in this world. I 
inherit something of her force of character. Please sit 
down. Tou widi to see me ? I can give you ten min- 
utes." 

Juliet sat down, and Gramphom remained standing. 
The girl commenced her story, first in broken and dis- 
jointed sentences^ and then, as her love overcame her 
fear, in a rush of words, with hot cheeks and flashing 
eyes. But she said nothing of her compact with Mrs. 
Waldteufel. Gramphom listened in silence with a! 
jgrave face. 

" Do not be afraid. Miss Aumerle," he said kindly, 
when she had finished ; " there is probably not a word 
of truth in it. I will, however, make inquiries and 
let you know directly I hear from Mashangweland. It 
will be easy to test the truth of such a statement. Per- 
sonally I have every confidence in Mr. Stanyon." 

" I shall be very grateful to you," said Juliet, rising 
to her feet "I have no one to help me. That ia 
why I came to you." 
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'^You didn't give Mr. Stanyon's address?" asked 
Gramphom sharply. 

" No/' she replied, " I do not know it" 

^^ Good/' said the financier, and he made a mental 
note to the effect that Stanyon was a man to be trusted. 

" Then Mrs. Waldteufel has gone to the police/' he 
continued. 

" No-o-o/' stammered Juliet, " she has not" 

"Why not?" Juliet was silent, and her cheeks 
burned with shame. She could not tell the man of her 
degrading compact, but Gramphom read her like an 
open book. 

"You have promised to do something for Mrs. 
Waldteufel," the financier continued. " What is it ? " 

Still Juliet was silent. 

'* I am afraid, Miss Aumerle," continued Gramp- 
horn, <' that, if you are not frank with me, I can be 
of no assistance to you." 

The colour died from Juliet's cheeks. If John 
Gramphom would not help her, she would have to fight 
alone. 

" I will tell you," she said in a low voice. " I prom- 
ised to make you — to try and make you — oh, I can- 
not say it ! " and she buried her face in her hands. A 
grim smile played about the comers of Gramphom's 
mouth. 

" I tibink I understand," he said quietly. " I am 
to f aU in love with you, eh ? " She nodded her head. 
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but did not raise it from her hands. Gramphom 
laughed. 

" It was only to save hia life," she mnrmured. And^ 
taking her hands from her face, she confronted him 
witiL flashing eyes and wet cheeks, a superb specimen 
of English womanhood. He looked at her critically. 

"ffm," he said, as though to himself, "it would 
not be hard for most men " ; then he turned his back 
on her, and, walking over to the window, looked out 
thoughtfully across Hyde Park. He was carefully 
weighing Mrs. WaldteufePs motives in the matter. AI 
arupture between himself and Lord Lothbuiy^ a quar- 
rel between Juliet and Stanyon, a reason for Stanyon's 
disloyalty. Where Juliet had onljy seen one, he saw 
several motives. He turned abruptly, and came close 
up to her. 

" You must pretend to be doing this," he said ; *' I 
will help you. You will have a clear conscience. I do 
not for a moment suppose that Mrs. Waldteufel will 
keep the oath she swore to you. Good-bye." 

He held out his strong, firm hand, and Juliet touched 
it with her trembling fingers. Then a footman entered 
with two cards on a silver salver. Gramphom glanced 
at them and frowned. 

*'Show Lady Lothbury up," he said curtly. TKe 
tnan left the room. Gramphom walked quickly over 
to another door and opened it. 

*^Will you please go out this way. Miss Aumerle,** 
he said. " I don't want you to meet Lady Lothbury 
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on the stairs; the door opposite opens on to a corridor 
leading to the grand staircase. Wait two or three 
minntes till the coast is clear. Good-bye.^' 

He closed the door, and a few seconds afterwards 
Lady Lothbury and Lady Dorothy Stanway entered 
the room. 

Gramphom greeted his distinguished visitors witU 
less cordiality than might have been expected, even 
from an indifferent lover. In the first place, he was 
very busy, and secondly, he had been as nearly fright- 
ened as a man of his strong and equable temperament 
was ever likely to be. His did not wish his mock 
love affair with Juliet to begin in so open a manner, 
and certainly did not want his name coupled with hers 
until he had explained the situation to Lady Dorothy. 

Lady Lothbury explained that she had called to 
bring him round to lunch. He declined almost rudely, 
on the plea of urgent business. Lady Dorothy laughed. 

" What would Mrs. Gramphom say," she murmured 
sweetly, " if she knew that you worked on Sundays ? " 

Gramphom frowned ; he had but little sympathy 
with his mother's views of the Sabbath, but he never 
allowed other people to make fun of them. 

" My mother is right," he replied coldly, " and I am 
wrong." 

"You seem very serious to-day, John," said Lady 
Dorothy. It had been arranged between them that she 
should call him John. It was not a very suitable, and 
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"was rather a bucolic name for hinu But Jack would 
have been ridiculous. 

" I am worried, Dorothy," he replied. 

^^ Mashangweland ? " she queried with a contemptu- 
ous smile. " I don't think I should worry about such 
an uninteresting country." 

" I don't suppose you would," answered Gramphom, 
and a hard look came into his eyes. There had never 
been any sympathy between Lady Dorothy and himself 
in the matter of Mashangweland. In vain had he tried 
to strike some spark of enthusiasm or patriotism from 
her flinty mind. It was always a marvel to him that 
Ihe nation's aristocracy, descendants of the stem nobles 
who had cemented her greatness with their blood, 
should be so indifferent to the voice of Imperialism. 
It was left for men of humble origin to do the work 
that three hundred jyears ago would have been done 
by the highest and haughtiest of the land. 

He glanced coldly at the beautiful woman who was 
going to become his wife. He noted the exquisite chis- 
elling of her features, the calm white brow, and the 
cold blue eyes. He wondered if anything would ever 
stir this splendid nullity to passion. Lady Dorothy 
never lost her temper, and was never moved to any- 
thing more than a sweet and well modulated smile. 
She surveyed life from a lofty eminence. Gramphom 
icould not help contrasting her with the woman who 
tad just left him— Juliet Aumerle, with her hot 
•cheeks, and her tears, and her flashing eyes. He was 
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a cold and hard man, but lie realised that the Juliet 
Aumerles "were the women who had spurred men on 
to action through all the history of the world. 

The two ladies chatted ordinary society small-talk 
for a few minutes, during which Gramphom could 
scarcely conceal his annoyance, and then they rose to 
leave. 

" You will dine with us to-night, Mr. Gramphom ? '^ 
said Lady Lothbury. 

" Certainly," he replied. *^ I shall be a more pleas- 
ant companion then. I am at present very busy and 
very worried." 

"Oh, by-the-bye," said Lady Dorothy, "I want to 
ehow mother that miniature by Cosway. It's so ridicu- 
lously like her. It's in here, isn't it ? " and she laid 
her fingers on the handle of the door leading into the 
little boudoir 

"Tes^" answered Gramphom, *^by all means show 
it to Lady Lothbury." He did not hesitate in his an- 
swer. It was more than ten minutes since he had 
closed the door on Juliet. 

Lady Dorothy threw open the door, and then stopped 
on the threshold as though she had been turned to 
stone. Lady Lothbury came behind her and stared 
through her lorgnette with an angry frown. Gramp- 
hom had his back to them, and was thinking out some 
small detail of finance. Lady Dorothy was the first to 
speak. 

" I beg your pardon," she said coldly to Juliet^ who 
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faced her vnih crimson cheeks and tears of shame iii 
her eyes. " I did not know the room was occupied.'* 
Gramphom turned sharply on his heel and took in 
the whole situation at a glance. He did not lose hia 
presence of mind. He stepped forward with a grim 
smile. 

" I had forgotten," he said. *' Let me introduce you J 
Miss Aumerle, Lady Lothbury and Lady Dorothy Stan- 
way. Miss Aumerle is studying the costumes of the 
eighteenth century for a new piece. She asked leave 
to inspect my miniatures. I hope^ Miss Aumerle, you 
have found out what you wanted to know ? " 

'^I have/' replied Juliet^ ^'and am much obliged 
to you, Mr. Qramphom." Lady Dorothy turned to her 
mother. Her well-trained face betrayed no emotion^ 

^' We shall be late for lunch," she said with a quiet 
smile, ^^ and we are keeping Mr. Gramphom from hia 
business." Save for a slight, a very slight, emphasis 
on the word " business," the words were spoken with- 
out any trace of asperity. Lady Lothbury was not so 
successful as her daughter. Her face was flushed witU 
anger. 

" Yes, dear," she replied, ^* I think we had better go. 
vWe expect you to-night, Mr. GramjAiom." The words 
did not imply much, but Gramphom read between the 
lines. He knew that Lady Lothbury intended to have 
a satisfactoiy explanation of Juliet's presence in the^ 
room. He was not a man to avoid impleasantnesab 

^^ I said I would come, Lady Lothbury," he repliedj^ 
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^' let me see you to your carriage.*' He left the room 
accompanied by the two ladies. Neither of them had 
paid the slightest attention to Juliet beyond the inso- 
lent stare wilh which they had greeted her. 

When Gramphom returned to the drawing-room, the 
girl confronted him with a white face and clenched 
hands. 

" I am very sorry, Miss Aumerle,'' he said, " I can- 
not tell you how sorry I am that this has happened." 
^e laughed bitterly. 

" The door leading into the corridor was locked," she 
said coldly. " I have evidently been led into a trap." 

** You do not think that I knew it was locked ? I as- 
sure you on my word of honor — ^" 

" I believe you," Juliet said simply, " but it's un- 
fortunate for you. Mrs. Waldteufel will be delighted. 
She cannot have hoped for so sudden a fulfilment of 
4ier wishes." 

^' Pshaw ! " said Gramphom, roughly ; " Lady Doro- 
thy is not that sort of girl. Our marriage will cer- 
tainly take place. I was only thinking of you." 

"Oh, it doesn't matter about me," Juliet said 
sharply ; " I and Mr. Stanyon are both in your hands. 
Good-bye, Mr. Gramphom." 

He held out his hand, and, as she took it, he clasped 
her cold fingers, and looked into her eyes. 

" I will see that you do not suffer," he said, curtly ; 

I am in your debt, and I always pay my debts. I 
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ican only repeat that I am sorry alkmt this tmfoitimate 
occarrence. Good-bye.^ 

There was almost a note of tendemesa in his qme£ 
voice. But for answer Juliet tore her hand from his 
clasp and went hurriedly from the room. 

'^^H'm/' he said to himself^ as he returned to hia 
study, -^ it's a pily Ihat one has to bring women ioSa 
matters of business/' 



CHAPTEE X^ 

During the next two months Gramphom was almost 
entirely occupied with the financial affairs of Mashang* 
weland. On the basis of his great reputation as a 
ifinancier, he strengthened the position of the existing 
Mashangweland companies^ and floated several others. 
iWith the weight of his enormous fortune he forced them 
into a certain definite position on the Stock Exchange^ 
but he was unable to get the public to take any real 
interest in the country. It was in vain that he wrote 
and talked of its wonderful fertility, of its vast tracts 
of land suitable for the growing of cotton, for the 
rearing of cattle, for the harvesting of rice and maize. 
The public asked for gold; and as yet he had no gold 
to offer them. 

The five hundred men he Had sent out at his own 
expense had settled in the country, and their glowing 
accounts of its merits^ had attracted a few of their 
friends to join thenu The little English colony was 
in a fair way to become prosperous and permanent. 
Their relations with the natives were of a most friendly 
character. No one but Gramphom and Lord Lolhbury 
knew what the future held for this little band of 
earnest men. 

The foundation of this colony had not produced 
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mucli enthusiasm in the press. But it had served one 
useful purpose. The Oovemment realised its possible 
importance, and began to show a firmer front to the 
demands of Germany. The negotiations were pro- 
tracted and subtle. No account of them found its way 
to the newspapers, and the country did not hear of the 
diplomatic struggle which was going on between two 
nations of Europe. 

Germany also sent out colonists, and among them 
was one, Otto Eosenbaum, a Jew who was in the pay. 
of Gramphom. Owing to the exertions of this man 
there was constant friction between the Germans and 
the English in Mashangweland. 

The financier was still engaged to Lady Dorothy 
Stanway. The little contretemps in Park-lane had 
been satisfactorily explained and smoothed over. It 
was to the interest of all parties that the marriage 
should take place, and no one was more anxious to avoid 
a quarrel than Lady Dorothy Stanway. Gramphom 
had explained to Lord Lothbury a certain part of Mrs. 
Waldteufel's plans. 

So far Gramphom had conquered most of the diffi- 
culties that lay in his path. It was strange therefore, 
that a new difficulty should arise, which was entirely 
of his own making, and which was not in any way the 
work of his enemies. 

During these two months he had met Juliet Aumerle 
several times, and had contrived that exaggerated ac- 
counts of these meetings should always reach Mrs. 
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SValdteufePs ears. The whole game was merety part 
of a political plot» but Gramphom was a man as well 
as a patriot and financier. And so it came to pass that^ 
before he had played the game very long, he found, 
not altogether to his satisfaction, that he was taking 
considerable interest in the young and beautiful actress. 
At first her splendid physical beauty had appealed to 
him in the same way that some exquisite painting or 
statue might have done, but gradually it fixed itself in 
his brain, as the outward and visible sign of a noble 
soul within, the fair casket of a jewel of great price. 
He began to admilre Juliet Aumerle. Her firm and 
strong nature appealed to him. Power was the god 
that he worshipped, and he saw the light of it reflected 
in her eyes. He realised that here was woman after 
his own heart 

From mere admiration to love is a long step, but 
Gramphom traversed it in a single stride. His whole 
life had been given up to finance and patriotism, but, 
before he had known Juliet Aumerle three months, he 
began to realise that there was something else in the 
world besides the power of gold and the love of one's 
coimtry. He knew that this strong, ambitious woman, 
this girl with a heart of gold, cultured, masterful, and 
splendid, had found her way into his heart, and that 
he, John Gramphorn, who had hitherto looked on women 
as mere pawns in the great game of life, had found 
one of them a queen. 

It was reserved for pity to make the truth known 
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to him. One da^ the newspapers recorded the fac6 
that the charming actress^ Miss Anmerle, had been 
forced to relinquish her part at the Pantheon llieatre 
through ill healthy and that Miss Clara St* Laurenoe 
had come to the rescue of ^' the talented actor-manager^ 
Mr. Scott Escott^ who is to be congratulated on secur* 
ing the services of so worthy a successor to Miss Au- 
merle^ and one who will uphold the traditions of the 
Pantheon Theatre, etc., etc." 

Gramphom glanced at the above item of theatrical 
gossip, and saw the hand of the inspired paragraphist., 
He smiled. He knew well enough that in less than 
a fortnight another paragraph would appear congratu- 
lating Miss Aumerle on her recovery to health, and 
stating that Miss Clara St. Laurence who had so ade« 
quately, etc, etc., who had been invited to play anotlier 
part at an^other West End theatre. Gramphom held 
strong views as to the men of the theatrical profession. 
They were to him of less importance than the hum- 
blest miner who swings his pick, or the meanest 
labourer who tills the soil. No doubt unjustly, he re- 
garded them as the buffoons of society, and little vain- 
glorious puppets that dance and grimace for public ap- 
plause, men of no more benefit to the country than an 
Italian organ-grinder. He knew their lives and de- 
spised them. In his opinion acting was a woman's art, 
and the men were merely women in male attire. He 
had met them in society, and had regarded them as 
flies on a sunny wall. He had met Scott Esoott, and 
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liad put him down as a conceited ass. Small wonder 
that he paid but little attention to the paragraph. He 
had read many such, and knew that they issued from 
liie office of a man who obtained self-advertisement at 
any cost. 

But he was destined to be undeceived. A fortnight 
later he met Juliet Aumerle at the house of a great 
lady who posed as a patron of art. Acting the role 
that he had marked out for himself, he paid her undue 
attention, and found himself alone with her in a 
dimly lighted comer in one of the small reception 
rooms. 

" I hear you are leaving the Pantheon," he said, after 
they had made a few general remarks to each other. 

" I am;t" she replied. 

^^ You don't look ill," he continued, staring at her 
critically. 

" I am not ill." 

"Tired of the part, eh?" 

"No," she said, looking away from him, "I like 
the part." A flush had risen to her cheeks, and there 
waa a hard look in her eyes. 

"Tired of Mr. Scott Escott?" Gramphom contin- 
ued. She nodded. 

"Too exacting, eh?" 

"Far too exacting," she replied. 

" He is a cad," said Gramphom abruptly ; " but you 
will have no difficultly in finding another berth. You 
liave made your name." 
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" I have found nothing as y^t," she answered in a 
dull voice ; " nothing that I could accept" 

" I think I understand," he said, " they are all tarred 
with the same brush." She rose to her feet, with 
flashing eyes. 

" They are brutes, some of them," she said. " There 

« 

are honest men among Aem, but if I were to tell you — ^" 

"I understand," he interrupted hastily. "Poor 
child, you have found the tinsel underneath the gold, 
eh ? " She buried her face in her hands, and he looked 
at her in silence, and in that moment he knew tiiat 
he loved her. He rose to his feet, and his face wa9 
stem. 

'* Would you like a theatre of your own ? " he said 
harshly, to disguise the tenderness he felt for her. 

" A theatre of my own," she repeated. " Why, Mr. 
Gramphom, it would — it would — ^" 

" You shall have it," he answered quietly, " and you 
shall have the Pantheon Theatre." 

" The Pantheon Theatre ! " she repeated, in amaze- 
ment. 

"Yes," he replied sharply. "You shall have the 
Pantheon Theatre. Good-bye." She held out her 
hand. He looked round and saw that the room was 
empty. Then he very foolishly raised her fingers to 
his lips. 



CHAPTER XVI 

The next morning Gramphom selected an old and 
dirty suit of clothes which he kept for fishing. Then 
he took a new shirt and collar, frayed the edges with 
a penknife, and soiled them both with a piece of coal. 
After that he discovered a comfortable bnt dilapidated 
pair of boots and a hat that was too shabby to have 
been appropriated by his valet. He clothed himself in 
these garments and tramped through the mud to the 
Pantheon Theatre. He told himself that he was going 
to have a moming^s relaxation from the worries of 
finance. Incidentally he was also going to do a good 
turn to a defenceless woman; but he would not admit 
this to himself. He was merely out for a little amuse- 
ment. 

He asked at the box office to see Mr. Escott, and 
presented Juliet's card. The man looked at him sus- 
piciously. He scented a down at the heel actor on the 
look-out for a job. 

" BEusiness ? " he queried curtly. 

**A message from Miss Aumerle," Gramphom re- 
plied humbly. The man telephoned upstairs. 

" Mr. Escott is very busy,'* he said, on receiving a 
reply. '^ Will you leave your message ? ^ 

"Ifs verbal," answered Gramphom. He saw that 
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he had made a mifftakp. It was quite piobable fliai 
3£r. Escott was called on by many unpleasant viaitoiSi. 
The man, with a oontemptnons smiley telephaned again* 

'' Will Mis» Anmerk please writ^" he said lon^ily;* 
quoting the reply, and th^i he resumed the perusal of 
his newspaper. He was calculating the diances of m 
horse in the ^ Latest frcMn Xewmaiket,'' and was an* 
noyed at this useless waste of time. 

^Tell Mr. Escott,'' said GramphcHm stemlyy for- 
getting his assumed position, ^that I nmst see him, 
and that if he doesn't see me, I shall have to interview 
Mr. Diik." Xow, Mr. Dirk was Esoott's principal 
badger, and he had financed the Pantheon llieatie for 
many years. 

This last message had the desired effect^ and, after 
some delay Gramj^om was nshered into die great 
man's presence. The ro<mi was handscxnely fumidied 
with old oak of modem manufacture; the carpets 
were thick and soft ; great vases of flowers stood on all 
the shelves and tables; and jdiotographs of beautiful 
women were everywhere. 

Mr. Escott did not rise, but smiled graciously — the 
pertect picture of an urbane and successful manager. 
He was shorty inclined to be stout, and over fifty; but 
his fine, handsome, dean-shaven face redeemed his gen- 
eral appearance from vulgarity. In many ways he was 
an estimable person — a hard, strenuous work^ in his 
own line, and a man who had fou^t his way up fnna 
the humblest b^innings. But it was his ajniaKl^ 
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weakness to nnagine that every woman in his company 
was in love with him, and he gloried in everything Ihat 
could possibly compromise them. If a girl asked him 
to write a few lines of verse in her autograph album, 
he chose those which seemed to hint at some tender 
and secret understanding between them. If she asked 
for a photo^aj^, he signed it with unnecessarily af- 
fectionate words. If he wished to see a lady of his 
company on business, he carefully chose a late hour, 
and contrived that someone should see her leaving his 
private room. In this, and a thousand other little* 
ways, he had managed to compromise nearly every wo- 
man who had come in contact with him. He was too 
much of an artist to openly boast of conquest. He 
merely hinted^ and of tener by deed than by word, and 
took extravagant pains to conceal that which never 
existed. 

Gramphom knew him well by reputation, and as* 
€umed an air of servility. 

" I am sorry to trouble you, sir,*' he b^gan and then 
stopped. 

" Well, my dear fellow,*' Escott said genially, " pray 
go on. I am very busy." He was glad to see that 
the visitor had no intuition of horse-whipping him, and 
lie was prepared to be pleasant — a role that suited his 
£ne countenance. 

"Well, it^s like this, sir,*' Gramphom continued, 
^th down-cast eyes. "I am in love with Miss Au- 
merle." Scott Escott frowned. 
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Most interestiiig/' he said drily. "Pray gp on.'* 

"Miss Amnerle,'' oontinned Gramphora, ^wobH 
like to oome back here. She cannot get anything to 
do. You are rich and powerfoL I am. a poor man, 
but I love her and want to make her my wife. Let 
her oome back without any conditions, just for the 
sake of her own merits as an actress." 

Mr. Escott looked at him with pitying condescension* 

" My good friend^" he said, crossing his l^s, " Miss 
Aumerle is not for you. She has risen above your star 
tion in life. If I were you, I would think no more of 
her, but look here.'* He went to a drawer and took out 
a cheque book. Gramphom looked, and could scarcely 
control his ooimtenance. 

" I will give you a cheque for £100,'^ said the mana- 
ger, " if you will give up your ridiculous attentions tQ 
Miss Aumerle." 

Gramphom was flabbergasted at the offer. Tor a 
moment he felt inclined to rise and thrash the man^ 
£ut he restrained himself, and assumed a noble indig- 
nation. 

" There are things which you cannot buy with money, 
sir," he said abruptly, "and a man's love is one of 
them." 

"You can never marry her," said Escott with a 
frown. " Why be a fool ? " He had jumped to the 
conclusion that this worthy man's love alone stood be- 
tween him and his desire. " Come, now, be reasonr 
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able. She is not for you^ whatever happens. I have 
Been so many of these attachments." 

Gramphom rose to his feet. A weaker man would 
have lost his temper, but he assumed an air of dejec- 
tion 

" Veiy well, sir," he said, humbly, " I will go — you 
can keep your money." Esoott looked at him anx- 
iously. He had remembered something. 

'* You spoke of Mr. Dirk ? " he said, with a smile. 

** Tes> sir, I used to work for him in his office." 

*'Are you going to see him about — about this?" 

"Yes, sir." Scott Escott smiled. He knew the 
way Dirk would talk to a man who had been a clerk in 
his office. 

" I am afraid you will do no good," he said sweetly. 
Then the telephone bell rang. 

** Show him up," said Mr. Escott, " here is Mr. Dirk. 
Should you like to see him now, Mr. — Mr. — ? " 

** Harrison," replied Gramphom, picking up his bat- 
tered hat " No thank you, sir; I will see him later 
by himself. Good day." 

The door opened, and Gramphom brushed past a 
man who entered. Mr. Dirk glanced at him in sur- 
prise, and opened his lips to speak. Gramphom hur- 
ried down the stairs and disappeared. Scott Escott 
smiled. He thoroughly enjoyed the situation. 

"What does he want with you?" said Dirk, with 
a scowL The manager laughed. 

"He IS in love with Miss Aumerle," he replied. 
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But I told him that girls like Juliet were not for men 
in his positdoD." Dirk's face whitened, and he turned 
on the astonished manager with an ugly oath. 

" You damned fool," he cried, " don't you know who 
that is? Thafs John Gramj^om, and he holds forty- 
five thousand pounds' worth of my bills, and if you've 
offended him, he'll ruin you and me and everyone oon* 
nected with us. For God's sake stop him and bring- 
him back, you infernal idiot." 

Escott sprang to the telephone, and a man went flying- 
into the street to find John Gramj^om. The financier 
had disappeared, and the seardi was fruitless. 

*^ Tina is the worst day's work you have ever done m 
your life," said Dirk savagely. "You pompous old 
idiot, didn't you know the man from his photographs 
in the illustrated papers? I hope you have put Ijy 
some money, or you'D starve." 

He rose and left the room, almost foaming at the 
mouth. Scott Escott fingered his dieque book and 
looked at the i^otograph of Juliet Aumerle, which wis 
enshrined with flowers on the mantlepiece, in sudi a 
manner as to suggest infinite devotion. 

It was, indeed, the worst day's work that Scott EsootC 
had ever done. In less dian a fortni^t Dirk was 
ruined, the theatre was in the hands of bailifEs, and 
the actor-manager was looking round for scMnebody 
else to finance him. Gramphom was a man who struck 
hard and swiftly. His mind was fnU of greater mat* 
ters, but he found time to liound Diik and Soott Es* 
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icott to the lowest depths of despair. The former com- 
mitted snicide^ and the latter started a second rate pro- 
vincial company. The wealthy men in the theatrical 
world kept aloof from him, for John Gramphorn waa 
a man to be feared, and most financiers in London were 
glad to be on good terms with him. 

Then Gramphorn installed Juliet in the theatre as 
nominal lessee, and at one bound the girl realised the 
highest triumphs of a theatrical career. She was run- 
ning her own theatre, was free to plajy what part and 
piece she pleased, and was able to choose her own com* 
pany to support her. Gramphorn had guaranteed all 
expenses. 

The season opened with a sumptuous revival of 
" Macbeth," and the young actress at last had a chance 
of appearing in the part with which the name of Mrs. 
Siddons will be for ever associated. For one so young 
the performance was a veritable triumph, and she 
brought all London to her feet. The critics found fault 
with her youth and inexperience, but they one and all 
predicted a great career for so painstaking and splendid 
an actress. 

Gramphorn was well pleased with the result of his 
morning's amusement But he scarcely gave a thought 
to it after he had completed the ruin of Dirk and 
Scott Escott The former had put himself out of the 
|Way, and the great financier had little to fear from the- 
|fallen actor-manager. Yet even the meanest thing can 
sting, and fate ruled that this minor incident in Gramp* 
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horn's career was to cost him very dear indeed, and 
imperil the whole future of Mashangweland* On such 
small things do the destinies of nations depend. 

The morning after Juliet's great triumph at the 
Pantheon Theatre, Lord Lothbury called to see Oramp- 
horn. As he entered, the financier rose to meet him, 
and extended his hand. Lord Lothbury did not take 
it, and bowed stiffly. 

^^ I want a serious talk with you, Gramjdiom," he 
said hardily. 

"Please sit down," Gramphom replied, reseating 
himself in his chair, and narrowly scrutinising the 
peer's face. " I trust you have no bad news." 

" A fellow of the name of Scott Escott called on me 
5)^sterday," said Lord Lothbury. " You know him, I 
believe." 

" He is a blacl^ard, and I have ruined him. That 
is all I know about him." 

" He told me the whole story," continued Lord Loth- 
bury gravely. " It seemed to me to be not altogether 
creditable to you, Gramphom." The financier's face 
darkened. 

" I have put it out of my mind," he said, curtly. 
** Perhaps you will refresh my memory." Lord Loth- 
bury repeated the story, as he had heard it from Es- 
cott's lips. 

" Is it true ? " he asked, at the conclusion. 

" It is substantially true," replied Gramphom ; " but 
what of it ? I must really ask you to get to the pointy 
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Lord Lothbuiy. There are so many matters to be 
thought of just now." Lord Lothbury rose to his feet. 
"Nothing is more important to me, Gramphom,^* 
be replied hotly/' than my daughter's happiness. And, 
if this story is true, it is clear to me, or any reasonable 
man, that you are in love with this Miss Aumerle. 
7our engagement to m^ daughter must be broken off." 
Cbramphom shrugged his shoulders. ^^ That would bo 
ft pity," he said, ^^ for she would make me an excellent 
^fe, and I can give her all that she expects." 

"Do you love this Miss Aumerle t" asked Cord 
lothbury. 

" If I do," replied Gramphom, " it would make no 
difference to my marriage with your daughter. I am 
an honourable man, and you can take it from me that I 
have never made love to Miss Aumerle, nor have I any 
intention of doing so." 

'' Do you love her ? " cried Lord Lothboiy, his anger 
getting the better of his discretion. ^'Damn you, 
Gramphom, can't you answer a plain question ? " 

" It's an impertinent question," the financier an- 
swered. "My marriage with your daughter will be 
for purely political and social reasons; it will be 
founded on mutual esteem and a sense of mutual ad- 
vantage. You know that I am an honourable man in 
my dealings with women. Supposing that I do love 
Miss Aumerle — well, that is my own business. I 
should suffer, but no one else would be affected by it. 
Miss Aumerle is engaged to be married to another man, 
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and she loves hinu I have done her a good tarn, and 
I am glad of it. It's nothing to be ashamed o^ and 
I wonder, Lord Lothbuiy, that yon occupy your mind 
ynih such petty scandals when the whole future of the 
country depends on our acting together wiUi unity and 
strength of purpose." 

"Words!" cried Lord Lothbuiy — "words! Tea 
love this woman! Consider your engagement wiiK 
X^dy Dorothy at an end. I wiH have it published in 
to-morrow's papers." 

" Is this Lady Dorothy's wishf 

" It is my wish^ and that is sufficient^'' replied Lord 
Lothbury, picking up his hat and sticL 

" You are malring a fool of yourself" said Gramp- 
hom rou^y. "My thou^ts are my own, and I de- 
cline to haye them criticised. I shall refuse to con- 
sider anything settled until I hear frcHn Lady Dorothy 
herself. Now, what are the Gfovemment's present 
views as to Mashangweland ? They seem to vary every 
day." 

" If it had not been for me," Lord Lothbui|^ replied, 
"the Germans would have annexed the country long 
ago." 

Gramjdiom understood the threat. He rose to his 
feet 

" You swore to stand by me to die end," he said qni« 
etiy, " but even if you bieak your oath, I am strong 
enough to crush the lot of you," and he dindied his 
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powerful fingers, as though all his enemies were in the 
palm of his hand. 

'^Good-day/' said Lord Lothbury, and he left the 
loom without another word. 

When he had gone^ Gramphom relapsed into a deep 
train of thought. Then he suddenly roused himself| 
and wrote out a cable in cypher to one Otto Rosenbaum 
at Corbaow 
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CHAPTER XVn 

The next morning Gramphom read the following 
cautious headline in the Times: 

" Bumoured Discovery of Gold in Mashangweland/' 
andy reading down the short paragraph, he knew that 
George Stanyon had commenced his appointed tasiu 
He bought half-a-dozen other papers and looked at 
them as he drove to his offices. They all contained 
news of the discovery of gold in Mashangweland by a 
certain Mr. Mannering. One, indeed, devoted nearly, 
a column to the event The headlines ran as follows: 

AN AIKECAN EL DOEADO. 

Discovery of Gold in Mashangweland. 

WHAT WILL THE GOVEENMENT DO « 

Two or three other leading articles pointed out that 
Mashangweland must become English property. As 
Gramphom read the glowing patriotism of the leading 
writers, he smiled. He had gauged public opinion to 
a nicety. The Press had declined to consider the valuei 
of Mashangweland as a fertile and agricultural country, 
but, at the first mention of gold, they had risen to the 
bait like trout to a fly. 
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When Gmmphom arrived at his offices, he found 
three cables awaiting hinu All were in cypher, and 
the first ran as follows : 

^^Have discoverel an enormous gold-bearing reef in 
the Accursed Mountains. Have secured propertiy from 
chiefs, and am willing to deal with Mashangweland In- 
vestment Trust — Manneikino^ Corbao." 

The second was short, and apparently contradictory : 

'^Have found no trace of gold, but can work the 
boom. — Mankebing.^' 

The third was from a man named Evans, and 
iGramphom's face darkened as he read it. 
' ^^ After long search, have found the body of Smit^ 
Hessington; there is a bullet hole in his skulL" 

Qramphom looked at the words again and again, and 
compared them with the cypher which lay on the table 
before him. There was, unfortunately, no doubt 
about the accural^ of the translation. George Stan- 
yon had lied when he said that Smith Hessington had 
died of fever. 

Gramphom rose from his chair, and, placing two of 
the cables in the fire, leant against the mantlepiece 
and faced this new problem that presented itself to his 
mind. As far as Mashangweland was concerned, it 
did not matter to him whether George Stanyon was a 
xnurderer or not. In fact, it might be useful to have 
some hold of this sort over the young engineer. But 
this man was engaged to be married to Juliet Aumerle, 
and Gramphom foresaw serious complications. He 
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resolved to tell Juliet the tmth and bind her to secrecy^ 
Having decided on this step^ he dismissed the matter 
from his mind^ and turned his attention to Mashang- 
weland. A great boom had to be engineered on scanty 
material A thousand things had to be done, a thou- 
sand people had to be interviewed. Gramf^om had 
to ^^ grasp the skirts of happy chance^" and grasp them 
quickly, and hold on td^t. The great boom would 
give Mashangweland to England. Yet, even before 
the great boom could be engineered, the Qerman Gov-. 
emment mi^t press matters to a definite conclusion. 
They had a tempting bait to offer, and perhaps the 
German Ambassador was already in possession of in- 
formation which might lead him to exchange the light 
touch of diplomacy for the heavy hand of force. For 
Ministers will not exert force when they know they 
will meet with resistance. It is a last resort, and, 
unless war is desired, it can only be used to compel 
weakness and indecision to a definite issue. Gramp- 
hom knew well enough what would happen if he were 
not in time to stop it The German Government would 
strike hard, and the Ministers would give way. Lord 
Lothbury himself would turn the scale. 

Gramphorn set to work that very morning, and flung 
himself heart and soul into the battle. Ihiring the 
next fortnight the Mashangweland offices hummed like 
a beehive. The telephone bell rang almost incessantly. 
Messengers and telegraph boys went to and fro in one 
unending stream. Clerks never left their work till 
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midnight. Every one was working over time, work- 
ing liis hardest^ white-faced, tired, but enthusiastic. 
For Gramphom had the power of infusing his own 
yitality into all his staflf. 

And all day long stockbrokers, jobbers, financiers, 
bankers, and editors called to see the man who was the 
heart of all this throbbing organisation, and even in 
the hours of darkness men called in evening dress to 
have a few brief words with John Gramphom, and 
drove westwards with gold in their jgockets and enthu- 
siasm in their breasts. 

And through it all John Gramphom never left his 
darkened room, save to snatch a few hours' sleep be* 
fore the toil of another da^y began. There, with the 
shaded lamps and soft carpets, he sat like some secret 
force that moves inanimate things to life. What trans- 
pired in that quiet room was never known to the 
world. But the result was known, and the power of 
the man vibrated the strings of a thousand schemes. 

Before a fortnight had elapsed, the Mashangweland 
boom had begun. Gramphom had worked the press 
to a state of wild enthusiasm. Leader writers cried 
out that Mashangweland was a Ballarat, a Klondyke, 
a Band rolled into one, and that it was, above all, Eng- 
lish territory. Writers of special articles expended 
iheir finest powers of description on the merits of the 
country. Mysterious photographs, obtained from 
heaven knows where, showed miles of fertile valley 
and splendid views of snow-capped mountains.. 
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Groups of imaginary natives smiled pleasantly in the 
pages of the illustrated papers. Compilers of statis- 
tics drew diagrams illustrating the amount of gold, 
com and cotton that could be obtained from this fairy- 
land in a single year. Nothing was omitted that would 
force the country into prominence. It confronted 
every man on his breakfast table. In the suburbs, in 
the West End, in the remotest country villages, patri- 
ots cried out that Mashangweland must belong to Eng- 
land. The nation became wildly Imperialistic, but 
for all that it kept its eyes on the Stock Exchange 
quotations. 

With the country at his back, Gramphom found nq 
difficulty in starting the boom on the Stock Exchange. 
Before another fortnight had elapsed, Mashangweland 
shares had doubled in value. At first there was a little 
manipulation, but then the public rushed in, and the 
rest was easy. It was too easy, in fact, and Gramp- 
hom at once realised that a tight hold would have to 
be kept on the market, if it was to be held in reason- 
able control. 

Further cables continued to arrive from Mannering, 
and the Mashangweland Investment Trust acquired 
his claims, subject to a report by an independent 
engineer. The 1£ shares rushed up to 6f-f, and all 
the other shares of the group in sympathy. These 
were busy da^s for the Stock Exchange. Brokers sat 
in their offices long after business hours. Jobbers 
shouted and struggled with a vast crowd in Thrpg- 
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ttorton Street long after the House had clofled. The 
'whole street was blocked, and infuriated policemen 
tried in vain to clear a passage for vehicles. One job- 
ber esconced himself in an empty cab, and did enor- 
mous business. It was a time when money flowed in 
like water, and men, white-faced and exhausted, drove 
home to their private residences in an absolute state 
of collapse, but with huge profits on the day's work* 

John Gramphom had started the boom, but it was 
Boon taken beyond his control, and, in spite of his wealth 
and influence, he was as helpless as a swimmer in the 
Kiagara Cataract. He was the man of the hour, the 
one man on whom all England kept its eyes. But in 
his secret heart he knew that he had at last found 
something that he could not master. He had tri* 
tmiphed over a thousand difficulties, but it was left for 
success to conquer him. He foresaw the ruin of 
thousands of speculators. He recalled all the great 
panics of the century and realised that there would be 
none like the panic in Mashangweland shares, when 
ithe truth was known. 

Gramphom, so far as his patriotism would allow 
him, was an honest man. He did everything he could 
to soften the blow that he knew must come crashing 
on tiie public. Every single one of his companies held 
large tracts of fertile land. Half of them were not 
even concerned with gold, but the public bought the 
shares on the chance of gold being found on Hie land. 
He was determined that when the trutii was known^ 
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every company should hold real and solid assets, the 
value of which would break the shock of the fall. But> 
for all that, he was uneasy in his mind, and whereas 
most men regarded him as a lucky speculator who had 
made enormous profits, he was in reality tortured with 
anxiety, and every fraction that the shares rose was 
only another turn of the screw. 

Then one evening the following cable in cypher ar- 
rived from Corbao: 

" Serious trouble expected with natives. Can you 
come out — ^Mannebing.'* 

Gramphom looked at the cable thoughtfully. It 
was, of course, impossible for him to go out, and the 
news, coming as it did, from Stanyon, annoyed him. 
Stanyon was not acquainted with Gramphom's plans, 
but it was clear that he thought Gramphom would like 
to be kept in touch with affairs. The financier also 
saw that Stanyon was at Corbao and he had no wishi 
for him to come in contact with the colonists. 

Then suddenly Gramphom saw himself in a new 
light He saw himself as a man who sat at his ease 
at home, while otiier men risked their lives for Mm^ 
He saw through the mists of finance and diplomacy 
down to the central fact He had sent these men out 
to die, and his place was by their side. They would 
be the patriots. He was but a smug financier, safe in 
his own house and oflBces. 

The thought stung him. But, of course, he could: 
not go. It would be impossible at this juncture. Ho 
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could not leave the helm of a ship that was likely to 
meet with stormy seas. He was needed in England. 
It is the duty of a general to keep out of danger. It 
was all quite clear to Gramphom, but in spite of every 
argument^ he could not get rid of the unpleasant idea 
that he was playing an inferior part to that of the 
meanest colonist in Mashangwelan'd, and for the first 
time for many years Gramphom began to wish for 
advice. As a rule he was a man who acted for him- 
self. But here was a question^ not of finance^ but of 
morality, and he longed to discuss it with someone 
who could look at it in an impartial light 

His mind at once turned to Juliet Aumerle. Here 
was a woman of high morality, strong will, and intel- 
lect, endowed, too, with some of his own enthusiasm 
for Imperial affairs. He felt that her opinion would 
be more valuable than that of any of the great states- 
men and financiers of his acquaintance. 

And so in the stress and rush of business he found 
tiime to telegraph for an appointment^ and, directly he 
received the reply, he drove straight to Edwardes- 
square. 

Juliet received him in the little drawing-room with 
a smile of pleasure. She owed much to this man, and 
as yet he had asked nothing from her in return. 
Gramphom held her hand a little longer than was 
necessary, and she turned away from his keen eyes. 
The financier thought that he had never seen anything 
more beautiful than this fair woman, who combined 
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all the health and colour of the coimtry girl with the 
grace and vivacity of a woman of the world. 

" Well, Mr. Gramphom/' said Juliet, with a smile^ 
^^ what is it ? Isn't the Pantheon doing as well as yot^ 
thought, or have you an|y fault to find with my pro- 
gramme for the year, or — ^^ 

"Nothing to do with the theatre," Gramphom re- 
plied, " simply a personal matter between you and me. 
I want your advice. Of course, I rely on your silence. 
iWhat I am about to tell you must never reach the ears 
of anyone else.*' 

" If you consider my advice is worth having, I will 
give it,'' answered Juliet gravely, ^^ but I can hardly 
imagine that — ^^ 

" I should not have come here," Gramphom inter- 
rupted, " if I had not thought that you could help me. 
liCt me tell you the facts of the case." 

Gramphom proceeded to explain the situation. He 
told her the history of the colonisation, and explained 
his motives in the matter. Her face grew serious as 
he went on with his cold, quiet narrative, and she 
clasped her hands nervously. When he had finished, 
she was silent, and did not look at him. 

" Well, what do you think of it? " he queried. 

" Is that what you have come to ask ? " she said 
slowly, still keeping her eyes on the carpet 

" No," he said abruptly ; " but first I want to know 
your opinion of what I have already done." She 

ked up at him piteously. 
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*' Tern have been very good to me," she said in a low 
voice. " I owe you much, which I can probably never 
pay. I would rather not tell you what I think of 
your conduct in this matter." 

" Tell me," he said harshly; "but remember that I 
have done this for England ; that it was necessary, and 
that men must die for their country if their country 
requires it." 

She rose to her feet with a gesture of scorn. 

"Words," she cried, "nothing but words, Mr. 
Oramphom! You cannot see clearly to the root of 
things, great man as you are. Your mind is clouded. 
This thing is a murder t Stripped of its patriotio 
glamour, it is murder, cold-blooded murder." 

"I am thinking," Gramphom replied slowly, "of 
going out myself to lead them, and if necessary, to die 
with them. That I suppose in your opinion would 
be a case of * Murder and Suicide ' ? " 

The scorn died from her face* and a glow of enthu* 
siasm dyed her cheeks. 

" That would alter everything," she cried — " that 
would be heroism, and it would do more for England 
than all the schemes you have laid for the discomfiture 
of Germany." 

'^I will go to Mashangweland," he said abruptly, 
rising to his feet ; " it's that which I came to ask, that 
and one other thing." He stopped and looked into 
her beautiful eyes. 

"What else do you wish to ask?" she murmured. 



CHAPTER XVII 

The next morning Gramphorn read the followin^f 
cautious headline in the Times: 

" Bumoured Discovery of Gold in Mashangweland,'^ 
and, reading down the short paragraph, he knew Ihati 
George Stanyon had commenced his appointed tasLi 
He bought half-a-dozen other papers and looked at 
them as he drove to his offices. They all contained 
news of the discovery of gold in Mashangweland by a 
certain Mr. Mannering. One, indeed, devoted nearly 
a column to the event The headlines ran as follows S 

AN AHEICAN EL DORADO. 

Discovery of (xold in Mashangweland. 

WHAT WILL THE GOVERNMENT DO? 

Two or three other leading articles pointed out that 
Mashangweland must become English property. As 
Gramphorn read the glowing patriotism of the leading 
writers, he smiled. He had gauged public opinion to 
a nicety. The Press had declined to consider th# value 
of Mashangweland as a fertile and agricultural country/ 
but, at the first mention of gold, they had risen to the 
bait like trout to a fly. 

166 
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When Gramphom arrived at his offices, he found 
three cables awaiting him. All were in cypher, and 
the first ran as follows : 

^^Have discoverel an enormous gold-bearing reef in 
the Accursed Mountains. Have secured properljy from 
chiefs, and am willing to deal with Mashangweland In- 
vestment Trust — Mannejbing^ Corbao/' 

The second was short, and apparently contradictory : 

'^Have found no trace of gold, but can work the 
l)oom. — Maitnebino/' 

The third was from a man named Evans, and 
iGframphom's face darkened as he read it. 
' ^^ After long search, have found the body of Smil^ 
Hessmgton; there is a bullet hole in his skulL" 

Gramphom looked at the words again and again, and 
compared them with the cypher which lay on the table 
before him. There was, unfortunately, no doubt 
about the accural^ of the translation. George Stan- 
yon had lied when he said that Smith Hessington had 
died of fever. 

Gramphom rose from his chair, and, placing two ol 
the cables in the fire, leant against the mantlepiece 
and faced this new problem that presented itself to his 
mind. As far as Mashangweland was concerned, it 
did not matter to him whether George Stanyon was a 
murderer or not. In fact, it might be useful to have 
some hold of this sort over the young engineer. But 
this man was engaged to be married to Juliet Aumerle, 
and Gramphom foresaw serious compUcations. He 
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mind. I leave for Mashangweland this week. If I 
do not return, and men say hard things of me, try and 
think of me kindly, and always remember that I love 
you." 

He held out his strong^ firm hand, and she grasped 
it almost passionately. 

"Good-bye, Mr. Qramphom," she replied; "you 
are a great man^ and too far above me for anything 
but respect and admiration." 

Then, with a sudden impulse, she bent her head oven 
his hand and kissed it, as though he were a king. 

Gramphom left the room without another word, and 
Juliet flung herself on Ihe sofa and sobbed bitterly, not 
for herself, but for the man whom she had persuaded 
to go out to almost certain death. 
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midnight. Every one was working over time, work- 
ing his hardest^ white-faced, tired, but enthusiastic. 
Tor Gramphom had the power of infusing his own 
vitality into all his staff. 

And all day long stockbrokers, jobbers, financiers, 
bankers, and editors called to see the man who was the 
heart of all this throbbing organisation, and even in 
the hours of darkness men called in evening dress to 
have a few brief words with John Gramphom, and 
drove westwards with gold in their {K)ckets and enthu- 
siasm in their breasts. 

And through it all John Gramphom never left his 
darkened room, save to snatch a few hours' sleep be* 
fore the toil of another da^ began. There, with the 
shaded lamps and soft carpets, he sat like some secret 
force that moves inanimate things to life. What trans- 
pired in that quiet room was never known to the 
world. But the result was known, and the power of 
the man vibrated the strings of a thousand schemes. 

Before a fortnight had elapsed, the Mashangweland 
boom had begun. Gramphom had worked the press 
to a state of wild enthusiasm. Leader writers cried 
out that Mashangweland was a Ballarat, a Elondyke, 
a Band rolled into one, and that it was, above all, Eng- 
lish territory. Writers of special articles expended 
their finest powers of description on the merits of the 
country. Mysterious photographs, obtained from 
heaven knows where, showed miles of fertile valley; 
and splendid views of snow-capped mountains., 
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Groups of imaginaiy natives smiled pleasantly in the 
pages of the illustrated papers. Compilers of statis- 
tics drew diagrams illustrating the amount of gold, 
com and cotton that could be obtained from &is fairy* 
land in a single year. Nothing was omitted that would 
iforce the country into prominence. It confronted 
every man on his breakfast table. In tiie suburbs, in 
the West End, in the remotest country villages, patri- 
ots cried out that Madiangweland must belong to Eng- 
land. The nation became wildly Imperialistic, but 
for all that it kept its eyes on the Stock Exchange 
quotations. 

With the country at his back, Qramphom found na 
difficulty in starting the boom on the Stock Exchange. 
Before another fortnight had elapsed, Mashangweland 
shares had doubled in value. At first there was a little 
manipulation, but then the public rushed in, and the 
rest was easy. It was too easy, in fact, and Gramp- 
hom at once realised that a tight hold would have to 
be kept on the market, if it was to be held in reason- 
able control. 

Further cables continued to arrive from Mannering, 
and the Mashangweland Investment Trust acquired 
his claims, subject to a report by an independent 
engineer. The 1£ shares rushed up to 6f-f, and all 
the other shares of the group in sympathy. These 
were busy da^s for the Stock Exchange. Brokers sat 
in their offices long after business hours. Jobbers 
shouted and struggled with a vast crowd in Throg- 
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tnorton Street long after the House had closed. The 
whole street was blocked, and infuriated policemen 
tried in vain to clear a passage for vehicles. One job- 
ber esconced himself in an empty cab, and did enor- 
mous business. It was a time when money flowed in 
like water, and men, white-faced and exhausted, drove 
home to their private residences in an absolute state 
of oollapse, but with huge profits on the day's work. 

John Oramphom had started the boom, but it was 
Boon taken beyond his control, and, in spite of his wealth 
and influence, he was as helpless as a swimmer in the 
Kiagara Oataraeb He was the man of the hour, the 
one man on whom all England kept its eyes. But in 
bis secret heart he knew that he had at last found 
something that he could not master. He had tri- 
umphed over a thousand difficulties, but it was left for 
success to conquer him. He foresaw the ruin of 
thousands of speculators. He recalled all the great 
panics of the century and realised that there would be 
none like the panic in Mashangweland shares, when 
the truth was known. 

Gramphom, so far as his patriotism would allow 
him, was an honest man. He did everything he could 
to soften the blow that he knew must come crashing 
on the public. Every single one of his companies held 
large tracts of fertile land. Half of them were not 
even concerned with gold, but the public bought the 
shares on the chance of gold being found on the land. 
He was determined that when the truth was known^ 
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the line of ramparts. Men, yawning and lialf asleep, 
emerged from their huts and tents^ rifles in hand^ and 
in less than a quarter of an hour the whole place 
hummed like a beehive. Oaths were heard on every; 
side. There had been many false alarms during these 
last few days of suspense. 

At the first signs of trouble the English Colonista 
had combined, formed a committee of defence, and had 
elected a leader. The unpacking of the cases labelled! 
" Mining Machinery " had prepared them for some 
disturbance, for no one sends out rifles and cartridges 
to peaceful farmers without a good cause. Then one 
day a deputation of the chiefs had called on them and 
intimated that they had better leave the country be- 
fore another moon had elapsed. They argued matters 
peacefully for a fortnight, during which time every 
man had withdrawn from his own farm into the camp. 
The site had been chosen by an ex-captain of Royal 
Engineers, and he had fortified it as best he could with 
the scanty material at his disposal. It was situated in 
the midst of an open plain, with no cover for an enemy 
within five miles of it, and there was a spring of water 
in the middle of it. 

Then, to use a newspaper phrase, ^^ diplomatic re- 
lations were broken off," and a state of war was de- 
clared. The camp was well supplied with water. 
They had food for eight months and plenty of ammu* 
nition, and, given ordinary luck, were in a position to 
«tand a long siege. 
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At last the moon sank below the horizon, and a vel* 
yely darkness overspread the whole land. Men lay on 
Ihe earthworks and gripped their rifles, and listened, 
and waited, as they had done many times before, for 
the enemy that never came. The natives had adopted 
Fabian tactics. Even their uneducated minds had re- 
alised how suspense tells on the nerves of fighting men. 

The buzz of preparation had died away in the camp, 
and the silence was only broken by the low murmur of 
iVoices and an occasional click as a man tested the 
breach action of his rifle. Tarporley and Stirling 
still lay side by side, the former keen as a terrier for 
a fight^ the latter surly as a bulldog, but game in every 
inch of his spare, weather beaten frame. They neither 
of them spoke, but peered hard into the darkness, every 
sense alert to detect the slightest sound or movement 
on the plain. 

Then suddenly Tarporley touched his companion's 
arm. 

"I heard something,'' he whispered. The other 
man held his breath and listened. A faint sound came 
from the darkness beyond, as though something were 
being dragged slowly and painfully along Ae ground. 
. '*Who goes there?'' cried Stirling. A movement 
ran Ihrough the whole line at the sound of his voice, 
and the butt of every rifle was pressed hard to the 
shoulder of the man who held it. One, younger and 
more nervous than his companions, fired blindly into 
the darkness. The flash showed a small patch of green . 
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plain outside the earthworks and the body of a man 
lying full length on the ground. 

^'A shot like that has destroyed an army before 
now," growled Tarporley, 

" Who goes there ? " cried another voice ; " answer, 
or we fire/' 

"An Englishman," came the reply from the dark- 
ness; " just keep your damned rifles from going off, if 
you can." 

Somebody struck a wax match, but it was dashed oufi 
by another's hand. Then a man stumbled up from 
the earthworks, cursing volubly at the thorns of the 
prickly pear, and blundered over the arms and shoul- 
ders of Tarporley. 

" Who are you ? " cried half a dozen voices simul- 
taneously, " and where the hell have you come from ? " 

" Who is your leader ? " 

'" Captain BenthalL" 

" I want to see Captain Benthall," came the answer, 
still from the darkness. No one dared to strike a light, 
and the situation was tantalising to the men who con- 
stituted the audience. 

" Who are you ? " asked Stirling i'oughly. 

"I have come from Corbao," was the reply J 
''crawled through the niggers' lines. Eetch Captain 
Benthall." 

" You be damned," came the decisive answer ; " jusit 
lie down. I reckon you are in time for the fun, and 
you — " 
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The words died on Stirling's lips, for a sound liEo 
the sighing of a breeze had risen from the dark plain. 
It swelled like an advancing storm, gradually defining 
itself into the tramp and swish of thousands of feet 
through the grass land. Then there came the clink of 
steel, the roll of drums, and then, drowning all in its 
clamour, a wild prolonged yell. 

Before it had died away, five hundred tiny points o^ 
flame spurted out into the darkness and there was a 
simultaneous crash of the rifles. A second later there 
was another circle of flashes, and another deafening 
crash. And then again and again the rifles spoke their 
messages of death. 

Then there came a noise which drowned all the 
shrieks and clamour of the night, the continuous rattle 
of the Maxims pouring out their stream of lead into 
the darkness. 

" This is a hell let loose,'* growled Stirling, as he 
refilled the magazine of his rifle. " I onfy hope we are 
hitting something. I haven't seen any of them yet, 
but, by God, how they screech 1 " 

But during the next five minutes Stirling was des- 
tined to see more of them than he cared to see. At first 
they came singly, like stray leaves before a gale, and 
were whirled back from the mouths of the rifles. Then 
they came in twos and threes, and sank to the ground 
screaming in the agonies of death. Then long linea 
of them came, like waves beating on the shore, and the 
Hazims threw them back in crests of bloody foam^ 
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Then the full tide poured down with all its strengdi, 
thousands upon thousands of naked savages^ drunk with 
the f ren^ of blood, yelling, slashing, leaping, d|ying, as 
though life were nothing, and they were no more than 
the beasts that perish. 

The little band of colonists literally blew Ihem 
back from the fortifications, but they came again and 
again, and each time the voices of the guns grew 
fainter, as the line of rifles was weeded out by death. 

Tarporley, smoke-blackened and bleeding, knelt on 
one knee, and waited with clubbed rifle for what next 
might come from the darkness. 

"light, for God's sake," he cried hysterically, "I 
can't stand it, Stirling." 

But Stirling did not answer him. He lay face down- 
wards with a spear driven clean through his body. 
Tarporley touched the prostrate body with his hand^ 
and then the wave of human devils rolled once more up 
to the earthworks. 

This onslaught of the natives was the fiercest that 
the Colonists had as yet experienced. The black 
swarms of naked men flung themselves in waves 
against the earthworks and broke over them in a torrent 
of death. Tarporley dropped his rifle, and, seizing a 
heavy two-edged sword from the hand of a dead foe, 
struck blindly at the ferocious faces which emerged 
from the darkness. 

Suddenly a man rushed past " The Maxims ! " he 

led. " Benthall wants them all taken to the centie 
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of the camp. It's our only chance I '* The order went 
round the whole circle and suddenly the firing ceased. 
Every man that was still left alive concentrated his at- 
tention on this sudden movement. It was successful^ 
though many men died in the execution of it. The 
Maxims were dragged back to the centre of the camp^ 
and placed in a ring barely thirfy yards in diameter. 

The manoeuvre was the work of a genius. The small 
circle had no weak point in it^ and when the savages 
came again at it^ in their thousands^ they were mown 
down in such numbers that a ring of dead, six or seven 
feet high, lay all round the centre of the camp. It was 
a contest that could not last for long. The bullets flew 
out in a continuous stream, like sparks from a Catherine 
wheel. Nothing could live in that terrible zone of fire, 
nothing could get near enougih to it to silence the guns. 
In less than five minutes the natives broke and fled, the 
guns ceased firing, and there was silence on the plain. 

Half an hour afterwards the dawn broke. Swiftly 
the dark sky paled to grey, and the east was tinged with 
green and pink and gold. Then the sun rose over the 
distant hills and flooded the whole land with light. 

There were men in that band who had lived hard 
lives and seen strange sights. Yet there was not one 
of them who could look unmoved on the ghastly scene 
that the sun laid bare before their eyesw 

Of the five hundred men that Gramphom had sent 
out to Mashangweland, a bare seventy were left within, 
the ring of Maxims. But some forty more lay out- 
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«ide by the trenches with life still in their bodies. TKe 
rest were dead. Some of them were so slashed and cut 
to pieces that no one could recognise thenu 

Captain Benthall called the roll and pricked o£P on a 
sheet of paper the names of those who were still alive^ 
One man sat apart on an ammunition box with his face 
bowed in his hands. The blood trickled down his fingsrs 
from a slash on his forehead, but he paid no heed to 
the pain of the wound. It was John Gramphom, who 
had crept into the camp the night before. The trutt 
of War and Empire had been brought home to him; 
so much mightier are things seen than things that are 
heard. 

Captain Benthall noticed him, and, coming to his 
side, touched him on the shoulder. 

^^Who are you?" he asked, roughly. Oramphom 
did not answer. 

*^ Come, my man, you seem dazed. Are you hurt t 
I know it's a bad job, but you've got to face it like the 
rest of us." Tarporley and several others came up, a 
fringe of smoke-blackened and blood-stained men^ 
staring dully at the silent figure. 

^^It's the fellow that crawled in last night," said 
Tarporley, "came through the lines. Pluckiy devil, 
whoever he is. Broken up, I expect. I feel like that 
myself." 

Gramphom rose to his feet and confronted ihenu 
His face was white and he seemed to look past thenii to 
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look past the awful field of carnage, to something that 
he could see on the far horizon. 

" I am John Gramphom," he said, hoarsely, " and! 
this " — sweeping his hand round the scene — ^^ is mj 
work." 

"Mr. Gramphom," cried Benthall in amazement, 
** why, what in heaven's name — *' 

" Yes," interrupted the financier, " I am the man 
who sent you out here, who paid your expenses, who 
bought you farms, who lent you capital. And I did it, 
knowing that this day would come. I did it in order 
that this day might come. Every man of you waa 
marked out for death. But this night's work has given 
the country to England." 

"It's not all over yet," said Tarporley. All the 
other men had gathered round, and Gramphom stood 
in a ring of fierce and scarred faces. 

" No," replied Gramphom, " it is not all over yet, 
but even now two British cruisers are within five hun- 
dred miles of Corbao." 

The men cheered wildly. It was the first gleam of 
hope that had arisen from the dark horizon of death. 

" It is madness for you to have come here, sir," said 
'Captain Benthall, " we are in a tight place yet." 

"Gentlemen," replied Gramphom, in a firm voice, 
*^ I will tell you all the honest truth. I came out here 
because my conscience would not let me stay at home, 
because I wished all men to know that I am not afraid 
to tread the path that I have marked out for othen 
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men. I am hiere to go throng wiHi you to tlie end. 
I am yoor comrade. And we are the men who will 
give Mashangweland to England." 

He paused, and for a moment there was silence. 
Then the men, weary and exhausted as they were, 
caught something of his enthusiasm, and broke into 
a storm of cheers. 

The horror of the carnage was more awful in the 
after results than in the fight itself. Bound the camp 
and within its very walls lay more than twelve thousand 
dead bodies. The little band of survivors extricated 
their comrades one by one from the heaps of slain, and 
buried them as best they could. Gramphom himself 
toiled the whole of the day following the fight, and 
worked in the blazing sun with a white, set face and 
untiring hands. It says much for the man^s strength 
of mind that he did not go mad, for he read a bitter 
reproach in the eyes of every dead man. 

The dead bodies of the natives presented a difficult 
problem. It was impossible to bury them. It was 
equally impossible to stay in the camp while they rotted 
in the sun. Yet, if the camp were moved, it was quite 
possible that the little band would be forced to stay for 
weeks in a spot that had no water supply at all. 

After a long consultation Gramphom and Captain 

Benthall decided that they must move at any cost> and 

fight their way back to the coast They were still 

^ringed in by their foes. The latter kept out of range. 
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Imt the smoke and flames of their camp fires were 
visible on every side, and the incessant drone of theis 
war songs vibrated in the stillness of the night. 

The camp moved slowly across the plain towards 
Corbaa It was over-weighted witli baggage, though 
more than half the food and ammunition had to be left 
behind. The woundedj, too, were a burden that delayed 
their progress. 

The little band moved on at the rate of ten miles a 
day, and the circle of savages moved with them across 
the plain, like wolves waiting for their prey. For three 
days nothing occurred to check their march to the coast. 
Then, one morning, they found that they had been out- 
witted. As the dawn broke, they saw all round them a 
line of earthworks, nearly six feet in height. The 
eircle was about half a mile in diameter, and had been 
thrown up in a single night Thousands of savages 
were still at work on it, and it grew by inches as the 
sun rose higher in the heavens. Captain Benthall ex« 
amined it throng his glasses, and frowned. ^ 

" They've got us this time, Mr. Gramphom,*' he said 
curtly ; " we'll just have to sit down and wait. Seventy 
men can't rush that damned wall." Oramphom took 
the glasses from the Captain's hand and scrutinised the 
solid ring of earth. 

*' A good wall," he said, " very good for savages." 

^' That wall," replied Captain Benthall, '^ was made 
under the eye of an engineer." 
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'^Germany I suppose," said OrampiionL Captain 
Bentliall looked at him keenly. 

^^I do not understand this business, Mr. Gramp- 
horn," he said coldly, " but I know we're in a pretlj; 
mess, if no help comes from Corbao,'* and with these 
words he turned on his heel and began to make arrange- 
ments for a protracted siege. 

Before night the little body of men had thrown up a 
deep and broad rampart^ which converted their camp 
into a miniature castle. Profiting by past experience, 
they made it only seventy feet square, and arranged the 
Maxims so that no one could cross the space from the 
enemy's walL When it was finished, Gramphom and 
Captain Benthall regarded it with satisfaction. 

" Impregnable," said the latter, " and we've plenty 
of food and ammunition. My only fear is about the 
water." 

During the next fortnight Captain Benthall's fear 
was justified. The water was eked out in driblets,, 
until at last it was all gone but a small jar that was 
kept for the wounded. 

The story of the next few days may be found in 
many narratives of exploration or shipwreck — the 
story of the agonies of thirst beneath a blazing sun. 
The wounded all died, and were buried outside the walk 
at night The others relapsed into a sullen, hopelesa 
silence. 

Gramphom's strong spirit was slowly being dragged 
down to the lowest hell. He not only suffered physical 
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agony, but lie had to bear the burden of the thought 
that he was the cause of the others' sufferings. He 
realised, too, that if he were to die, Mashangweland 
might be lost to England. But his thoughts were often 
of Juliet, and her face seemed to beckon him from 
tiie north as the stars came twinkling up from the 
horizon. 

A week passed, and ten more men died. Tarporley^ 
Captain Benthall and Gramphom were still among the 
living, but were practically helpless. If the savages 
had chosen to rush the fort, they would have met with 
little resistance. But the iMkrims had inspired a 
wholesome fear of the white man. The natives had 
evidently resolved to starve them to death. 

Then one day as Gramphom lay on the top of the 
rampart searching the horizon with his glasses he gave 
a cry, and staggered to his knees. 

" At last ! " he cried. " At last ! Look, boys t 
Ix)ok ! " Everyone scrambled to their feet. Each in 
turn looked through the glasses. A large body of men 
was moving across the plain. It was clear that they 
were Europeans. 

Slowly they seemed to crawl across the level grass- 
land, and while .they were still some miles distant, the 
savages left their wall and went out to meet them. 
The sound of battle was borne faintly to the ears of the 
men in the fort They could see the smoke of bursting 
shells, and through the glasses could distinguish the 
glitter of swords and bayonets. In half an hour the 
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savagee were scattered to the four winds of heayen, and 
the little army moved on towards the fort 

^^ Good old England ! " cried the men^ and fragments 
of the N'ational Anthem broke from their parched lips* 

Nearer the force came^ and still nearer, and Captain 
Benthall watched them through the glasses. Hien sud- 
denly he gave an exclamation of surprise, and looked 
at Gramj^om's eager face. 

" Our rescuers/' he said slowly, " are not English- 
men, but Germans." 

Gramphom lurched forward with an oath on his 
lips, reeled, fell down the bank, and then lay motionless 
on the ground. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

When Gramphom came to his senses, he found him- 
self lying under a cool awning of canvas. A man, 
dressed in a quiet uniform of a white drill, handed him 
a cup of beef tea and brandy. He drained it to the last 
drop, and gave a sigh of content. 

Two German Naval officers stood a yard or twoj 
apart, and conversed in low tones. Then they came to 
bis side, and regarded him sternly. 

" Better, eh ? *' said one of them gruffly, in excellent 
English. 

" I shall be alright in an hour or two,'^ Gramphom 
replied. 

"Allow me to introduce myself," the officer con- 
tinued — " Captain Grau of his Imperial Majesty^s 
Navy." 

" Have you come from Corbao ? " Gramphom asked. 

« Yes." 

" How many ships ? " queried the financier. 

"Two — the Kaiser Wilhehn the Third and tHe 
Tannhauser." 

" Have the Beliance and the Powerful arrived ? " 

" No," Captain Grau replied curtly, " but we have 
not come to answer questions, Mr. Gramphom; we 
have come to ask them." He motioned to the doctor, 
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-who withdrew. Then^ seating himself on an empfy 
box, he drew a revolver from his belt and placed it on 
his knees. Gramphom frowned. 

"What is the revolver for?*' he asked sharply^ 
"Has war been declared between England and Ger- 
many ? Am I your prisoner ? " 

" I am glad to say that Germany is at peace with' 
England/' Captain Grau replied, " but I regret to say 
that you must consider yourself under arrest.'* 

" You are not in Germany,'' Gramphom said, witK 
a shrug of his shoulders, " nor even on German terri- 
tory." Captain Grau smiled, and showed a line of 
strong white teeth. There was the sound of a volley 
fired not far from ihe tent The officers exchanged 
significant glances. 

"Natives still about?" asked Gramphom. 

"A man was tried by court-martial this morning,'^ 
replied the officer, "and condemned to be shot. The 
sentence has just been carried out. He was, I believe^ 
a friend of yours — Otto Rosenbaum." 

Not a muscle of Gramphom's face moved. 

"His papers are in our possession," continued the 
officer; "we have come to ask you a few questioQS 
about them." 

" I decline to answer any questions at all," Gramp- 
horn replied. " I am not interested in Mr. Rosenbaum 
or his papers." 

" Our instructions are precise." 

"I shall not satisfy your curiosity," said Gramp- 
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liom. *^ I am in your hands ; but yon dare not harm 
me. If you attempt to keep me prisoner, you will have 
to answer to my Government." 

" I am afraid that Ihey will disown you, Mr. Gramp- 
hom," he said, rising to his feet " However, we shall 
see in a few days. In the meantime I hope no accident 
will happen to you," and he smiled significantly. Then 
he went to the door of the tent, summoned the doctor 
and two sentries, and gave the latter instructions to 
shoot the prisoner if he tried to escape. 

" Qood day, Mr. Gramphom," he said politely. He 
bowed and left the tent, accompanied by his brother 
officer. • 

When Gramphorn was left to his own thoughts, the 
humiliation of his position was brought forcibly home 
to him. He was a prisoner in time of peace; he was 
being treated as one who had warred against society — 
one who, not to put too fine a point on it, was regarded 
as a criminal. The position was absurd. The arrival 
of the British warships would put an end to all this 
nonsense. But much might happen before they arrived. 

It was not a pleasant prospect, and was rendered 
still more unpleasant by a suspicion that was gradually 
forming itself in Gramphom'a mind. Was it possible 
that he had been arrested with the consent of the 
English Government? These Germans were no fools, 
and it was hardly likely that they would take a step 
that might lead to serious international complications 
without having ascertained England's views on tiie 
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matter. Oramphom remembered that he had manj 
enemies, and among them Lord Lothbury, a man whose 
opinions would go far in a matter of this sort. His 
face whitened at the thought, and he clenched his hands 
in impotent fury. Was it for this that he had schemed 
and toiled, and spent his gold ? Was it for this that he 
had endured the horrors of battle and the agonies of 
thirst? Was it for this that nearly five hundred men 
had laid down their lives on the green plains of 
Mashangweland ? Oh, the bitterness and shame of it 
all! 

In three days^ time they reached Corbao, a small 
trading settlement, set on the edge of a dreary swamp, 
but with the sparkling ocean beyond its line of huts 
and storehouses. The two German cruisers lay on the 
blue water like grim shadows of war, steel clad, ugly 
and bristling with guns. Gramphom regarded them 
with a scowl, and scanned the horizon for some sign of 
the Keliance and the Powerful. No speck appeared on 
the blue sea which merged in the blue sky overhead. 

"I am forsaken," he said to himself. "But> by 
God^s help, I will get the better of them yet." Hia 
spirits had risen during the march to the coast> and he 
had persuaded himself that popular opinion would be 
on his side, and the Government would not dare to dis- 
own him. But the empty horizon struck a chill to his 
heart He was alone. 

He was taken on board the Tannhauser, which waa 
commanded by Captain Grau. He was treated as a 
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guesty and, save for tiie fact that he was a prisoner, re- 
ceived every hospitality and courtesy from his host* 

At the end of a week the situation remained un- 
changed. Gramphom had been subjected to several 
cross-examinations, but had maintained an obstinate 
silence. All day long he kept his ^es on the horizon. 
He could not understand what had happened to the 
British cruisers. Before he left Corbao, he had re- 
ceived certain and reliable information that they had 
passed Aden. He had no companions. All the other 
men were on shore in the town. 

Then one morning two faint blurs of smoke appeared, 
beyond the edge of the sea. They grew and blackened,, 
ifcill the dark hulls of the steamers came into view.. 
'Every minute the hulls increased in size, till Gramp-^ 
horn could see the white swirl of the waters at their 
bows. He watched every inch of their progress, 
watched the guns loom out of the indistinct patches of 
grey, watched the white ensign define itself against thq 
sky, and with hungry eyes saw them sweep into the 
bay, and listened to the music of their cables, as thejy 
ran out fathom after fathom into the blue water. His 
face glowed with pride and enthusiasm. The ship on 
which he stood became a mere barge. There, half a 
mile away, lay the power of the England that he loved 
— two of the finest ships of the greatest maritime 
nation that the world has ever seen. 

Half an hour afterwards a small launch from the 
lEteliance came rippling across the smooth water to the 
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side of the Tannhauser. A tall man in nnifonn, clean- 
shaveny sun-bnmt^ and with iron-grey hair, came on 
deck, and was received by Captain Grau with the grave 
courtesy that always distinguishes those that go down 
to the sea in ships. They disappeared, and Gramp- 
horn, who had only received a passing glance from the 
visitor, was left to look wistfully at the British war- 
ships in the bay. 

In half an hour's time the visitor appeared on deck 
and approached Gramphom. Captain Grau stood out 
of earshot^ gnawing his grey moustache. 

" Are you Mr. Gramphom ? " asked the o£Scer. 

" I am,*' the financier replied. 

" I am Captain Bellairs, of the Beliance. I am 
pleased to meet you,*' and he held out his hand. Gramp- 
hom took it in silence^ and kept his eyes on the lean, 
brown face. 

" You have got in a mess,*' continued Captain Bel- 
lairs. "I am here to take you home. Should have 
been here earlier, but we broke a propeller blade. You 
had hell, I hear.'* 

"We have had hell," replied Gramphom. 

" Well, will you get your things together and come 
along?" 

"I don't want to go just yet," said Gramphom, 
" I've a lot of things to see to in Corbao." 

"You must return to England," said Captain 
Bellairs. 

" Must return," queried Gramphom sharply. 
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^^ Those are my instructions. I am to take you back 
to England." 

"Whether I want to go or not?'* The Captain 
nodded, and looked keenly at Gramphom's face. 

'* You understand," he said quietly. 

" I understand," replied Gramphom, " I am to ex- 
change one prison for another." He passed his hand! 
across his forehead, as though dazed Vy the news. 

" That's it," said Captain Bellairs, cheerfully, " it's 
that or a row with Germany. But you are all right. 
YouVe got the whole nation at your back. The 
trials" 

" Oh, there's to be a trial ? " said Gramphom. 

*' A farce, Mr. Gramphom, or I would have let you 
slip me somehow. You're the right man for me, and 
here's my hand on it" 

The two shook hands, and Gramphom accompanied 
Captain Bellairs to the Beliance. He had no feara 
for the future, but the bitterness of the present was 
great. The England that he loved had disowned him« 




CfFAPTER XX 

'Juliet Aumerle sat alone in the little drawing^ioom 
at Edwardes-sqnare, holding a thin piece of pink paper 
in her fingers. She looked at it from time to time^ as 
thongk she could not weary of its contents^ It was a 
telegram from Stanyon. He had arrived at Soathamp- 
ion that morning, and was at last free to oommimicate 
with the woman he loved. The few words of the tele- 
gram broke the complete silence of many months. 
'Juliet had heard nothing of her lover since the day 
when they parted. 

She had, however, kept her eyes on the newspapers^ 
and the rumours of the native rising in Mashangwdand 
had filled her with anxiety. She knew Gramphoxn's 
plans, and was prepared for the news; but^ when she 
was finally faced with the actual fact, she was afraid of 
the consequences. It was possible that Stanyon was 
not in that part of the country ; but it was quite certain 
that Gramphom was in the thick of the disturbance^ and 
the safely of the man who had been so good to her was 
only of less importance than iiie safely of the man she 
loved. 

But now at last she knew that Stanyon at any rate 
was safe and sound. In four hours' time he would be 
with her. He would return a rich man, and they 
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'would be married as soon as possible. Yet she oould 
not get the thought of Oramphom out of her head. 
This strong man had forced himself into her life. Even 
her marriage depended on him, for he was going to pay 
Stanyon the £20,000 that would make that marriage 
possible. 

But at 2 o'clock Stanyon himself arrived, gaunt, sun- 
gumt, glowing with the ardour of a love that had 
buoyed him up through a hundred di£Sculties and dan- 
gers, and in the great joy of his arrival all else was 
forgotten. He clasped her in his arms and kissed her 
passionately, and she clung to him as though she would 
never allow him to leave her side again. 

" At last," he cried, " at last ! I have worked all 
my life for this day to come." He kissed her again 
and again, and she responded to every passionate em- 
brace. Then they sat side by side on the sofa, and 
held each other's hands. 

" Now for the news," he said cheerily, " it must all 
:come from you. I may not tell you anything of what 
has happened since I last saw you. It must be a blank 
in my life. Gramphom has sworn me to secrecy." 

^'I have my own theatre, now," she said eagerly, 
"the Pantheon, too. I plajy what I like, and fill up 
the caste as I like. I am a manageress — isn't it 
grand?" 

Stanyon looked at her flushed face and her sparkling 
eyes. A faint chill touched the warm surface of his 
(passion, and he shivered. 0irls like Juliet Aumerl^ 
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were not in a position to take a theatre without some- 
one to finance them. He had grave suspicions of the 
motives of men who finance beautiful actresses in 
theatrical speculations. 

'^ A theatre of your own, Juliet t '' he said, with an 
ineffectual effort at a smile. ^^ Why, how on earth did 
you manage it — the money — a theatre of youB 
own ? " He spoke lightly, but the girl's sensitive nature 
detected a coldness in his voice. She looked at him im 
surprise. 

" You are not angry, George, are you? " she asked. 
"^^I thought you would be so pleased. A friend of 
mine found the money — ^" She stopped and blushed 
furiously. The whole affair, innocent in itself, had 
suddenly assumed a serious aspect now that she knew 
John Gramphom loved her. Stanyon's gaze was in 
itself an accusation. 

" Who is your friend ? '* he asked coldly. " Who is 
the man ? '' 

"Mr. Gramphom,'' she replied. "You seem an- 
noyed. I think it was very kind of him." 

" Very kind of him," Stanyon said sarcastically. 
*' But I know Gramphom well. He doesn't do favours 
without expecting services in return." 

Juliet rose to her feet^ and a hard look came ovec 
her face. 

^' He expects nothing from me," she cried. " He is 
a gentleman and a true friend — a great man." 

^' Aye," Stanyon replied^ rising, " he is a great man 
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and achieves all his aims." Then he turned with a 
sudden burst of anger and^ catching Juliet by the wrists 
glared into her face. 

"What is this man to you?'* he cried. "And 
why does he buy you a theatre?" 

" This is an insult^" cried Juliet, " both to me and 
Mr. Gramphom." He stood irresolute and his face 
grew pale and stem. 

" Please go," she repeated. " I love you. I have 
waited for you month after month, and now — ^' 

" What is this man to you ? " he cried bitterly. 

" Please go," she replied. " Ketum to me when you 
are calm and reasonable." 

Stanyon looked about him as though dazed. Then 
hie took up his hat and stick and moved towards the 
door. Juliet watched him and her eyes filled with: 
tears. She stepped forward to call him back, but the 
words died on her lips. Her pride silenced the prompt- 
ings of her heart. Stanyon never looked back, and the 
idoor closed behind him. Yet, as he blundered down 
the stairs, he, too, felt that he would have given mucK 
to be able to conquer his anger and ask for forgiveness. 
Hut fate had ordained it otherwise and a sudden burst 
of fury had carried his mind beyond all controL 

The poet tells us that to be wroth with those we love 
doth work like madness on the brain, and Stanyon left 
the little house in Edwardes-square with a mind bor- 
dering on insanitjy. The news had come as a greaft 
shock to him. He had arrived with all the ardour of a 
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lover who haa been long separated from the woman Ee 
lovee. It waa the very heat of his passion for Juliet 
that stong him to sharp words. A soft answer wonld 
have turned away his wrath and bron^t him to his 
knees. But Juliet, herself a woman of spirit^ had 
iflared up at the insult and had told him to go. 

Before Stanyon had walked a quarter of a mile from 
the house, he began to be ashamed of himself, and en* 
deavoured to view the matter in a more reasonable 
light He could not^ however, get over the fact that 
Oramphom was not in the habit of doing favours for 
nothing, and he resolved to make some enquiries. By 
the time he had reached a small hotel in Jermyn 
Street^ where he intended to stop for a week or two, he 
had no doubt that his suspidons were unfounded, but 
for all that he intended te sift the whole affair to the 
bottom, and set his mind at rest Unfortunately, 
Gramphom had not yet returned to England, and all 
information would have to be acquired from other 
sources. 

The result of Stanyon's enquiries was disastrous. In 
the first place, he met a man, who, knowing nothing of 
his connection with Juliet Aumerle, told him the whole 
story of Dirk and Escott and the Pantheon Theatre. 
The man said that all London knew what relations ex- 
isted between Gramphom and Miss Aumerle. Stanyon 
knocked the fellow down and made him apologise. 

In the second place, Stanyon learned from an au* 
thentic source that Gramphom's engagement to Lady 
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Dorothy Stanway had been broken off on account of the 
financier's connection with Juliet Aumerle. This was 
a serious fact that could hardly be explained away by 
words. Stanyon knew that Lord Lothbury's heart was 
set on the match and that the engagement would not 
have been broken off except for the gravest reasons. 

And, finally, Stanyon had the misfortune to meet 
Mrs. Waldteufel. His previous experience with this 
lady had hardly inspired him with confidence; but^ 
smarting under iiie sting of the information he had 
already received about Juliet, he responded to the 
friendly advances of Hie beautiful German, and ac- 
cepted an invitation to tea at Hapsburg House. 

Mrs. Waldteufel, armed with a lovely face and 
equipped with a mind trained in the keenest and most 
subtle profession in ihe world, found little difficulty 
in completing the work that other people had begun. 
And, when Stanyon left the house, he was well assured 
that Juliet and Gramphom were in love with each 
other. Mrs. Waldteufel had suggested nothing worse. 
She was too much of an artist. She knew that Stan- 
yon would believe nothing evil about the honour of 
the woman he loved. But she told the whole story 
with a dexterily worthy of a nobler cause. She frankly 
admitted that she herself had planned the affair from 
start to finish. Her candour was convincing and con- 
Qlosive. Stanyon rose to his feet^ and, burning with 
indignation, reproached her bitterly for her share in 
the business, and left the house. And, when he had 
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gone^ Mrs. Waldteufel smiled. It pays to be candid 
sometimes. 

Stanyon went back to his hotel and wrote a short 
letter to Juliet, stating that he had ascertained all that 
had happened during his absence in Mashangweland, 
and that it was quite apparent that her relations with 
iGramphom were such as would excite the suspicions of 
any reasonable man. He added that it would be im- 
possible for him to marry a woman who was being 
financed in a theatre by another man. He implored 
her to give up the theatre, and either leave the stage 
for good or seek another engagement elsewhere. 

He received the following answer by return of 
post: 

"Dear George, — Love is impossible where there is 
no trust or confidence. I fear we have both made a 
mistake. I release you from your engagement and 
return your ring. — Juliet." 

Stanyon took the half hoop of emeralds and dia- 
monds from its little box, and held it in his trembling 
fingers. The letter fluttered to the floor. The 
thoughts whirled thick and fast through his brain, as 
he sat motionless in his chair and looked at the ring. 
He could recollect the expression of love and delight 
on Juliet's face, as he had placed it on her finger. He 
remembered well how he had saved and scraped to buy 
that ring. And it had all come to this. It was scarcely 
possible to realise the truth. He had in his own opin- 
ion acted rightly. He had restrained his anger, and 
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implored Juliet to give up the Pantheon Theatre. For 
answer she had sent him back his ring^ and broken off 
their engagement It was clear to him that she had 
taken the earliest opportunity of getting rid of him^ 
and that she wanted to marry Gramphom. It waa 
scarcely credible, but it was clear. These long months 
of silence had been too much for her fidelity. The 
other man — strong, masterful, and rich — had 
stepped in and conquered. Juliet's affectionate greet- 
ing a few days ago had been a mere farce, a piece of 
play-acting. In the bitterness of his heart he remem- 
bered that she was a consummate actress. 

For half an hour he sat with the ring in his fingers^ 
Then he suddenly rose to his feet and, flinging the 
sparkling circlet into the grate, placed his foot upon ij 
and ground it into a shapeless lump of gold and broken 
gems. His face was pale with fury, and for the mo- 
ment he was more like a wild beast than a man. 

" I will bring him to his knees,'' he cried. " I am 
strong enough for that, thank God I I will break him,^ 
stamp on him till he is as worthless as that ring." 

And that very night Juliet Aumerle lay awake in 
her bed, and stared out hour after hour into the dark- 
ness. But it was not till the grey dawn crept into the 
room that she broke into a torrent of tears and sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

So little do men understand the tender pride of 
woman, and so little allowance do women make for the 
passionate jealousy of men. 
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CHAPTEB XXI 

That same ni^t the whole stoiy of the rising in 
Mashangweland came to England, and the next morn- 
ing the news blazed out on eveiy poster and placard 
throu^ont Ihe conntrjr. The Germans had control of 
the cable at Corbao, and had held back all information 
relating to this particular event. But now it had 
filtered through to English territory, and had suddenly 
burst forth on the astonished world, and had disclosed 
a state of things so serious that city men left their 
breakfast untasted and dashed forth to catch the earUeat , 
train that would take them to their oflSces. For war 
was in the air — war between the two most powerful 
nations in Europe. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT MASHANGWELAND ! 

ENGLAND OR GERMANY PARAMOUNT! 

AKREST OF JOHN QEAMPHOEN'! 

HOW BRITONS DIEDl 

THE MAILED FIST I 

These and a hundred similar headlines confronted 

tiie nervous and excited people wherever they cast their 
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eyes. Men bought papers eagerly and devoured column 
after columns of information. They read how Captain 
Benthall and his little band had fought on the plains of 
Mashangweland. How Gramphom had been arrested 
by the Germans. How British and German warships 
had anchored off Corbao with decks cleared for action. 
They read the comments of the leader writers on the 
situation — long eulogies of Gramphom in the Im- 
perialist Press ; appeals to the nation to force the Gov- 
ernment into a firm attitude. 

*' If there must be war," cried one paper, " let there 
be war. We desire peace. But peace can be bought 
too dearly. Our self-esteem, our pride, our honour 
are at stake. John Gramphom has spoken and acted 
as an Englishman. Let all true Englishmen rally 
round him.'' 

A few dissentient voices appeared in the Eadical 
Press. The better class papers confined themselves to 
a quiet condemnation of Gramphom's conduct and 
made sarcastic remarks about the weakness of the Gov« 
emment. The less reputable productions shrieked for 
the financier's blood, and compared him, not always 
accurately, to certain characters in histor^ who had 
brought ruin on the country that gave them birth. 

Parliament was not sitting at that time, and the 
nation had no means of gauging the Government's opin- 
ions on the question of Mashangweland, but it was 
known that a cabinet meeting had been hastily sum- 
moned, and that a grave crisis was at hand. Nothing 
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of idiat transpired at the ocmndl leaked <mt^ but men 
shook their heads when they lemCTobered that Lord 
Lothbory had broken off Gramphom's engagement wiHi 
his dangler. 

** There's something bdiind ibe scenes," they said to 
each other. ** Tina will be a bad business for Oramp- 
horn/' 

For a few days the whole nation was in a state of 
suspense. Men talked of nothing else bat Mashangwe* 
land. Wild rumours were in the air, for lack of defi- 
nite information does not damp the ardour of a true 
ijoumalist The Qerman Army Corps were mobilis- 
ing! The German Navy was concentrating to the 
Korth Sea I The English Ambassador had been recalled 
from Berlin! The Mediterranean Squadron was 
steaming up the Bay of Biscay, and so on, and so on* 
The nervous tension was evident in the face of the 
*' man in the street." No one knew exactly what was 
going to happen, but the general attitude was distinctly 
defiant. The idea of climbing down is always distaste- 
ful to an Englishman. 

Then, in the midst of all the anxiety and excitement^ 
came the definite news that Gramphom had arrived in 
England, and that he was to be tried in the High 
Court, before the Lord Chief Justice, for " provoking 
acts of war between a peaceful State and His Majesty's 
subjects resident in the same.'' The voice of the nation 
:was almost unanimous in its condemnation of the Gov- 
ienuuent's action. iN^ine people out of every ten cried 
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out for Gramphom's immediate release. Nine people 
out of every ten shook their heads and prophesied that 
the country was going to the dogs, and that the Ministry 
was playing into the hands of Germany. Meetings 
■were held in Hyde Park, and young orators delivered 
themselves of much eloquence with flashing eyes and 
scornful g^tures. The theatres and music-halls echoed 
the same sentiments. Poets wrote and singers sang of 
the Plag of England. The uproar was deafening and 
continuous. 

Yet in the face of all Ihis clamour the Government 
brought Gramphom to trial. Parliament had opened, 
and they had escaped a vote of censure by a narrow 
margin of ten votes. But they stuck to their guns. And 
Gramphom saw the firm hand of Lord Lothbury in this 
obstinate opposition to the plainly-expressed wishes of 
the country. The trial lasted fourteen days, and all 
the most eminent counsel in England were employed in 
it. The appearance of Gramphom, as he went to and 
from the court each day, was a signal for scenes of the 
wildest enthusiasm. Thousands of people gathered in 
the streets and, yelled themselves hoarse. Hawkers did 
a roaring trade in little Union Jacks. Members of the 
Stock Exchange destroyed their hats and climbed lamp- 
posts. Gramphom was the hero of the hour — the man 
who had dared everything for the sake of England. 

The verdict found him guilly of the charge, but the 
sentence was a practical acquittal. He was fined one 
hundred thousand pounds, and condemned to pqr tho 
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cost of the triaL Lord Harroden^ in deliyering judg- 
ment, stated that, '^ in view of the hi^ motives whicU 
had actuated Mr. Gramphom's lawless and intemperate 
<x>nduct, the Court could do no more than impose sudi! 
a fine as would in some measure indemnify those who 
had suffered by his action." 

That was the day of Gramphom's greatest triumph. 
His most ardent admirers had looked for a term of 
imprisonment^ something that would imply a certain 
amount of disgrace. The fine was nothing. Gramp- 
hom could well spare it from his millions. In the eyes 
of all patriots Gramphom had been acquitted. He 
left the Court amid a scene which defies all description. 
There was a deafening roar of cheering as he appeared. 
Hats, sticks and umbrellas were hurled in the air. 
Thousands of voices hailed him by his name. He 
fought his way to his carriage through a hundred out- 
stretched hands. Fifty members of the Stock Exchange 
had unharnessed his horses and stood with ropes ready 
to drag his carriage to Park Lane. Bareheaded, hef 
looked round on the people and smiled. At last he had 
England at his feet 

But there were two men in the crowd who neither 
cheered nor waved their hats. One was George Stan- 
yon, and, as he watched the scene of wild enthusiasm, 
he laughed and looked down at his half opened hand, 
He already saw Gramphom in the grasp of his thin, 
brown fingers. 

The other was a ragged and tottering old man, who { 
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shook his fist and cursed as he was jostled by the crowd. 
It was old George Stirling, the childless father of the 
man who had died in the trenches of Mashangweland. 

Germany had failed. She had forced the hand of a 
weak and wavering Government^ but she had forgotten 
that she had to reckon with the people of England. In 
less than a week the Ministry had resigned. John 
Gramphom had conquered. He had fought single- 
handed against a powerful nation, and, in spite of every 
difficulty and obstacle, he had brought the English 
people to his side and had overthrown the Government. 
It was a victory almost without parallel in the history 
of international politics. The shadow of war loomed 
on the horizon, yet a single man had persuaded the 
nation that war would be better than dishonour. 

John Gramphom was the man of the hour, the hero 
of the English people. His name was on everyone's 
lips. His words and his actions were recorded in every 
newspaper. Mashangweland shares boomed more mer- 
rily than ever. The financial world guessed that the 
new Ministry would not dare, with the example of their 
predecessors before their eyes, to hand Mashangweland 
over to the Gtermans. 

Yet the war cloud was rising up into the blue skies 
of peace and prosperity. Relations between the two 
countries were strained to the utmost limits. The 
nation knew nothing of the untiring and patient labours 
of diplomatists in those strenuous days. Bu^ ^^^t^^ti^ 
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saw tliat a hasty action or an unwiae speedi mi^it bring 
down a storm that would ocmyulse the whole of Europe. 
The impetuous ardour of the German I^pefor was a 
continuous source of anxiety. He was more than likely^ 
to say something which would precipitate the ccmflict. 

One of Gramphom's first acts after his acquittal was 
to send for Geoige Stanyon« In a few words he oontr 
gratulated the young man on the success of his efforts^ 
and handed him bank notes for twenty thousand 
pounds. Stanyon, who was already learning something 
about the methods of diplomacy^ thanked him cordially, 
and restrained his desire to fling back the money in Ihe 
financier's face. He said nothing about Juliet Aumerle 
and the Pantheon Theatre, and, on the whole, managed 
very successfully to conceal the bitterness of his 
thoughts. The two men parted as apparent friends. 
Gramphom knew well enough that Stanyon could not 
betray him, for the young engineer had to think of his 
own honour and reputation. Few men, save hardened 
criminals, will confess to a fraud in order to ruin their 
accomplices, and none will do it save for their own 
profit. 

Stanyon drove straight from Gramphom's offices to 
Mrs. Waldteufel's house. He had resolved to take this 
charming and accomplished woman into his confidence. 
So low can a man fall when jealousy drives him to re^ 
venge. This woman was an avowed enemfy of his 
country. 
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Mrs, Waldteufel received him with outstretched 
hands, as though he had been her dearest friend. 

" My dear Mr. Stanyon/' she said, " this is an un- 
expected pleasure. You will stay for lunch, of course.'^ 

" I have come on business^ Mrs. Waldteufel," he 
replied, " but, of course it is always a pleasure to see 
you." She laughed merrily, and, sitting down, mo- 
tioned him to a chair by her side. 

" Well," she asked, petulantly, " what is your stupid 
business. I hoped you had come to ask forgiveness^ 
for when you left me — ^" 

" Yes, yes," he broke in hurriedly, ^' I was disgrace- 
fully rude. I am thoroughly ashamed of myself. I 
was upset — not myself. I behaved like a cad. You 
will forgive me, wonH you ? " 

For answer Mrs. Waldteufel placed one of her hands 
so close to his that their fingers touched. 

"Silly boy," she said, "now let's talk business," 
and her face hardened. 

" It's just this," Stanyon said, " we both of us have 
old scores to settle with the same man. Could not we 
work together ! " 

" Are you willing to work for Germany ? " she asked. 

" No 1 " he cried fiercely — " No ! The ruin of thia 
man will be for the good of both Germany and Eng- 
land. You work for your country, and I will work 
for myself. Look here, Mrs. Waldteufel, you know 
better than I do that war is imminent, that a single word 
will set all Europe ablaze. If you and I can avert thia 
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war^ we shall earn the gratitude of our respective 
countries/' 

" Can we avert this war ? " asked Mrs. Waldteuf el^ 
softly. 

"There is only one way/' answered Stanycm; 
" Gramphom must be ruined and discredited. If he is 
removed from the scene^ the popular enthusiasm will 
die out The people will lose faith in the country that 
he thrust upon them — ^^ 

" And England will give way to the demands of Ger- 
many," interrupted Mrs. Waldteufel. 

" No," cried Stanyon fervently, " I do not say that. 
I certainly do not wish that But the clamour will die 
away, the immediate cause of danger will be removed, 
and matters will once more be placed on a calm diplo- 
matic basis. The whole question can be argued out 
in a spirit of conciliation." 

"And you really think that this will happen?" 
said Mrs. Waldteufel, with a keen look at Stanyon's 
face. " I fear, Mr. Stanyon, the wish ib father to the 
thought I am afraid you desire Mr. Gramphom's 
downfall for very different reasons from the one you 
60 eloquently bring forward. Do you mean to tell me 
that you really believe this ? So long as the greed of 
gold exists in human hearts,—" 

" (Jold," broke in Stanyon ; " who spoke of gold ? 
There's no gold in Mashangweland." Mrs. Waldteu- 
fel laughed, but she closely scrutinised his face. 
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'^What about the Mannering Gold Minet'^ she 
asked. 

^' Listen to me/' he said, ^^ the Mannering Gold Mine 
is a f rand. If you will swear to me by all you hold 
most sacred to keep my secret until such time as we 
agree to divulge it, I will tell you the whole story of 
the Mannering Gold Mine.'* 

" I swear/' she said earnestly. 

'^ I am satisfied/' he replied, with his eyes fixed on 
her beautiful face. 

"Now, what do you know about the Mannering 
Gold Mine ? " she asked. 

" I know everything," he replied. " I am Mr. Man- 
nering. There's no gold mine. The whole business 
is a swindle, and I was employed to carry it out." 

Mrs. Waldteufel gasped in astonishment. She had 
not looked for such candour as this. 

" You 1 " she cried, " why — tell me all about it" 

He told her as much of the story as was necessary 
for his purpose. She listened attentively. 

"Well," she asked, "supposing this is true, what 
do you propose doing ? " 

"First of all," he answered, "I intend to make 
your fortune and mine. We must bear the Mashang- 
weland shares." 

" Bear ? " queried Mrs. WaldteufeL " I do not un- 
derstand. Explain." 

"It's very simple," continued Stanyon; "we sell 
at the present high prices." 
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^^But we haven't got any shaies — at least, 1 
taven't" 

"That doesn't matter," he said petulantly. ''We 
tell our broker to selL He gets the present high prices 
for the shares. ISTews of the fraud oomea out. The 
shares drop to almost nothing. We then buy the samel 
number of shares as we have sold." 

" I think I understand," said Mrs. WaldteufeL 

'' It's simple," Stanyon went on ; " we buy a share 
at one pound and sell it at ten pounds. But we sell 
£r8t and buy afterwards. Profit on each share nine 
pounds." 

" It sounds all right." 

" It is all right," he continued. 

"And what about your reputation?" she asked 
sharply, " Your honour ? Are you going to proclaim 
yourself a swindler ? " 

" I am," he replied slowly, " but it doesn't matter, 
Nothing matters to me now." 
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CHAPTER XXn 

7oliii OrampHom was now in the height of his power 
and popularity. It is true that the country still hov- 
ered on the brink of a war, but Gramphom had no 
doubt that die Germans would be pacified by some 
graceful concession in another part of the world. The 
new Government had given him an assurance that 
Mashangweland should never become German terri- 
tory. The Ministry was a new venture in politics, and 
had been formed by a great Liberal Imperialist. It 
was quite clear that they were going to be more im- 
perial in their methods than those who had made Im- 
perialism the watchword of England. 

Gramphom had every reason to be satisfied with 
liimself, but one morning about three weeks after his 
acquittal, he sat in his private office and frowned at a 
thin slip of paper which lay on the desk before him. 
It was a list of prices of the Mashangweland group. 
Every share had opened a trifle lower that morning, 
and by twelve o'clock they had fallen away a quarter 
of a point, and Mashangweland Investment Trust had 
fallen nearly a half. He pushed the knob of an elec- 
tric bell and bis secretary entered. 

" Send over to Mr. Loden,*' he said curtly, " and say 
I should like to see him." 

221 
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YeSy sir. The Duke of Wiltduie is kere^ and 
wishes to know if y<m can tspKte him a fefw minnles.'' 

^ Show him in," GramphOTn lepHedy wifli a alight 
smik. The secietary left the rooniy and the Doke 
entered. He was a man of ahont sixty. His fine 
aristocratic face hore the traces of a hard-liTed life. 
His wife was a leader of sodefy, and he had never 
known a moment's rest since he had married her. 

'^ Well, Gramphom," he said cheerfolly, as he tooic 
the financier's proflFered hand. ''Anything good go- 
ing?'' Gramphom snuled. Every peer of his ac- 
quaintance had been to see him during ^ past fort- 
ni^t, and more than one lady of title had swept into his 
office to find some easy method of settling her debts at 
bridge. 

'^ All Mashangweland shares are good," GrampEom 
replied. 

'' Of course," the Duke said, with a keen look at 
Gramphom's face, "but are you gmng to put thenx 
up?" 

" Th^ are going down this morning," said Gramp- 
hom. "It's a good opportunity to buy. They will 
right themselves to-morrow." 

"Shall I buy?" 

"Yes, certainly. I do not intend to let them gc^ 
down below yesterday's prices. I shall buy myself." 

" What are the best ? " the Duke asked. Gramphom 
looked at the list before him. 

" Investment Trust have gone down half a pointy** 
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lie replied. " If you hviy a hundred thousand, you will 
make fifty thousand pounds profit." The Duke's eyes 
sparkled, but he was a cautious man. 

"Let's see," he said slowly, "that's the company^ 
that bought Mannering's mine ? " 

"We have an option on the mine," Gramphom re- 
plied. "We shall not buy it imtil we have proved 
it to be all that he claims for it" 

" That has not been done yet." 

"No," Gramphom answered; "but Mannering is 
a reliable man. It has been impossible to get to the 
north of the country during the present disturbances." 

" And supposing it is all a fraud ? " said the Duke. 
Gramphorn shrugged his shoulders. 

" The company holds a million acres of land, which 
is just as good as any on your Grace's estate." The 
Duke smiled. Then the commissionaire entered with: 
a card. 

" If your Grace will excuse me," said Gramphorn, 
*'my broker is here. Buy Investment Trust. You 
cannot go wrong if you do liat" 

The Duke of Wiltshire thanked Gramphom cor- 
(dially, shook hands and left the room. Then Mr. 
Loden entered. He was a small, spare man, with a 
thin, clean-shaven face. He was dressed quietly, but 
wtfth perfect taste. He was the senior partner of 
Loden and Spielman, one of the oldest^ richest, and 
most respected firms in the city. 
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^WeU, loi^ 8tid Grampiioni, ^wlimt does all 
this meanf 

'^ Profit-tddii^^ replied Ifr. Loden uneasify; ^bnt 
I will tell yon for certain in a few minutes. I have 
sent a man ronnd to find onL I told him to oome 
ttrai^t here*'' 

'^ Well^ it doesn't mndi matter," continued Oramp- 
faom, ^^yon nrast bc^ for me and keep the prices up to 
yesterday's leveL No one will dare to bear the market 
just now/' Mr. Loden frowned* 

^^If there's war^" he said, ** everything will go 
'down." 

"There wum't be war, Loden," 'Gramphom said 
quietly, " Fve told you that^ and I know." A man en- 
tered with a note for Mr. Loden, and left the room. 
The great broker frowned as he read the contents. 
Then he handed it to Gramphom without a word. 

"Bears at work, eH?" said Gramphom, as he 
glanced at the piece of paper; " 200,000 shares in In- 
vestment Tmst, 50,000 in Consolidated, 50,000 in De- 
Telopmont. H^m, I am very sorry for them, Loden." 

"Am I to buy?" 

" Yes, you can buy all that are sold, and when you 

liavo done this, you can go on buying up to another 

£500,000; and mind you, ask for delivery. I will 

itoftch them a lesson they won't forget in a hurry." 

Loden rose, as calm and collected as though he had 

been directed to purcHase a Ion of coal. 

^' Shall I find out who is selling ? " he asked. 
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^* Yes/' Grampliorn replied, " if you itsan." Loden 
"went out of the room, and the financier was left to his 
own thoughts. They were not very pleasant This 
selling of Mashangweland shares was nothing in itself. 
He knew well enough that he could easily keep the 
market up against a few individual sellers. But it 
was hard to imagine why anyone should bear Mash- 
angweland shares. Profit-taking was comprehensible. 
But when men sell shares they have not got, they do 
so in the hope of the shares going down. Now, why 
should anyone imagine that Mashangweland shares 
were going down} This was the problem that con- 
fronted John Gramphom, and the more he examined 
it^ the less he liked it. 

" Two hundred thousand Investment Trust,'' He said 
to himself; "they are bearing the Company that is 
going to purchase the Mannering Qold Minet They 
are going for that! And, curiously enough, that is 
the real weak spot, and the only man who knows it, 
is George Stanyon.'' He rang the bell, and a clerk 
entered. 

" Send round at once to Mr. George Stanyon,'' He 
said curtly, " and tell him that I must see him before 
four o'clock." Then his thoughts were turned oflF the 
matter by the arrival of a fellow financier, who was 
interested in the formation of a new Mashangweland 
company. The two were closeted together for over 
and hour, and at the end of that time nearly a dozen 
people were waiting to see him. He saw them in 
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rotation, and gave them about two minutes eacK They; 
all had something to sell, or some favour to ask. In 
rank they ranged from a broken-down lawyer^s clerk 
to an Irish earL Qramphom dealt with them cour- 
teously, but swiftly. He bought nothing, and he gave 
nothing, except advice to buy Mashangweland shares. 

At one o'clock he went up West, and lunched at the 
Savoy with the new Foreign Secretary. At three 
o'clock he returned to the office, learnt that Mashang- 
weland shares had rallied, and opened a note that lay 
on his desk. It was from Mr. Loden, ,and ran as fol* 
lows: 

^^ As far as I can ascertain, the names of the people 
who are selling are a Mrs. Waldteufd, and a Mr. Burt. 
They have both sold a small line through our finn. — 

LODEN." 

Gramphom smiled as he folded up the note and 
placed it in his pocket Then he rang the bell. 

" What about Mr. Stanyon," he asked, as the man. 
entered. 

" He's gone, sir. Went off last night to Paris. He 
has left no address." 

" Thank you," Gramphom replied ; " show in Mr. 
Abrahams, if he is here." 

A few moments later a big, stout Jew entered, and 
produced an enormous scheme for the consolidation of 
all the Mashangweland companies. Gramj^om smiled 
at him graciously^ and asked him to call again. This 
visitor was followed in turn by a dozen other people. 
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At last he told liis secretai^ to see that he was left 
alone. 

At six o'clock the clerks left, but Gramphom still 
stayed on in his private room. The commissionaire 
smoked his pipe outside the big folding doors of the 
outer oflSce. 

Then the financier went into the ante-room and 
looked at the tape machine. It was silent, for the 
Stock Exchange had long been closed. Gramphom 
took up long folds of the tape and ran t^em through] 
his fingers to ascertain the closing prices of the Mash- 
angweland shares. The result was satisfactory. They 
were even higher than they had been the day before. 

There was another machine in the room, and that was 
still ticking merrily. It was the Exchange TelegrapU 
Company's instrument, and long typewritten sentences 
rolled out from it unceasingly. Gramphom. strolled 
over to it, and glanced at the latest news. 

A brief account of a murder in Brixton was being 
ticked out. It was followed by some Parliamentary- 
news, and Gramphom's eyes brightened as he read! 
that the Foreign Secretary had made a definite state- 
ment about the future of Mashangweland. He had 
not wasted two hours at the Savoy in vain. Then 
came the result of a big divorce case, then the starting 
prices of a race in the north, and then Gramphom 
drew in his breath sharply, for ihe next words were 
*'Mr. Mannering of Mashangweland fame — " 

It was the end of the line, and the pause seemed 
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wanted to read Stanyon's oonfeaBian before he finaHy 
decided on a eoarse of action* 

When the papers were brought to him, he qnickly 
mastered their contents. The acooonts of the suicide 
di£Fered elightly, but were substantial^ the same. Mr. 
Mannering had thrown himself overboard from the 
Kewhaven-Dieppe steamer. It was a dark ni^t and 
there was a slight fog in the Channel. They had 
8topi)ed the boat and searehed for over an hour. They 
had been assisted in the search by a Deal fishing boat, 
and the captain of the smack had promised to continue 
to look for the body at daybreak. It had not as yet 
been found. 

At first it was supposed that Mr. Mannering had 
fallen overboard, and this idea prevailed until a letter, 
which the missing man had left in his cabin, was de- 
livered to the Eight Honourable Lord Lothbury. The 
contents of the latter were published in all the papers. 
It ran as follows : 

My Lokd: — 

I address these last words of mine to you, as repre- 
senting all that is best in commercial and political in- 
tegrity, and in the hope that you will do something to 
remedy the evil that I have done to my country. My 
name is George Stanyon, but I am best known to the 
world as the Mr. Mannering who discovered the famous 
gold mine in Mashangweland. There is no such mine. 
I was sent out there by Mr. John Qramphom, with 
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the express object of perpetrating this fraud, if I 
could not actually discover gold. I did mj best to 
ifind gold, but I was unsuccessful The rising in Mash- 
angweland put off all chance of detection for some time. 
Mr. Oramphom was safe. He himself appointed an 
engineer to report on the mine. That report would 
merely have proved me to be a swindler. But Mr. 
Gramphom did not reckon on one fact — that a man, 
however low he may have fallen, may still have a 
conscience, and may prefer death to the burden of a 
great secret. I prefer to die, and the only reparation 
I can make to my country is to expose this fraud. All 
that I have stated can be proved, and I leave it to 
you, my lord, to see that it is proved, and that punish- 
ment is meted out to this man. I have taken my pun^ 
ishmeiit into my o.™ hands. 

Your obedient servant, 

Gi»BGE Stawyoit. 

Gramphom's lips tightened as he read the damning 
words. He saw no loophole of escape. All that Stan- 
yon had said could be proved. Stanyon^s identity witH 
Mannering could be proved. The mining engineer, 
already on his way to Mashangweland, could give evi- 
dence that the mine was a swindle. It would be more 
'difficult, but still quite possible to arrive at Gramp- 
bom's complicily in the fraud. It was impossible to 
brazen the matter out. Gramphom rose to his feet^ 
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and^ clenchiiig his Iiands^ walked rapidly up and down 
the room. 

^^ I will make a clean breast of it," he said to him* 
self. ^' I will tell them the truth, and tell them why I 
did this thing; and leave it to patriotic Englishmen 
to judge whether I have done right or wrong, and 
whether a man may not do evil that good may oome.'' 
He rang the belL 

" Tell Lord Wakering that I am here/' he said to 
the servant^ ^^ and that I shall be pleased to see him.'' 

Lord Wakering was shown into the room. He was 
a tall, stout man, with a heavy face. His eyes, how- 
ever, were shrewd and bright and a closely cropped, 
iron-grey moustache imparted a certain military stern- 
ness to his features. He was married to Lord Loth- 
bury's sister, and represented that peer^s vast interests 
on the boards of many of the Mashangweland compan- 
ies. Since Lady Dorothy's engagement had been 
broken off, his general attitude towards Oramphom 
had been one of silent hostility, 

" Well, Gramphom," he said harshly, " what is the 
meaning of all this nonsense ? I see you have got the 
papers. Pleasant reading, aren't they? I suppose we 
have got to thank the Germans for this little hoax ? " 

"No, Lord Wakering," Gramphom answered, lock- 
ing him steadily in the eyes, " you have to thank me." 

" You 1 " shouted Lord Wakering, getting very red 
in the face. " Why, what the hell do you mean ? " 

" I mean that the stoi|7 is true," Gramphom replied, 
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qtiietly. Lord Wakering tried to speak, but words 
failed him ; the blood rushed to his head, and the veins 
stood out on his forehead. He looked as though he 
were about to f alL 

" There^s nothing to get excited about," Oramphom 
said calmly. '^We had better have a board meeting 
to-morrow at eleven o^clock. Will you call on An- 
struther, Deeping and Calthrop, and tell them so, or 
shall I send round to them ? '' 

'^Do you mean to say that this damned story is 
true ? " yelled Lord Wakering, clenching his fist 

" I have said so." 

" Explain, damn you — ^^ 

"I will explain to-morrow^*' Gramphom replied; 
^' I am rather tired to-night. I will send out the no- 
tices myself. Tou will be there at eleven o'clock to- 
row, Lord Wakering. A crisis has come, and we have 
got to face it. WeVe got to pull together, mark you. 
It's no time for private feuds;. If you want to save 
the situation, turn up at eleven o'clock sharp.'' Ho 
rang the bell, and Lord Wakering turned on him in. 
impotent fury. 

"You shall pay for Ihis, you damned rogue,*' he 
cried. Gramphom smiled. 

" We shall all pay for it," he replied, " if you are 
not carefuL Mind, eleven o'clock sharp. I will see 
about the others.^' A footman entered the room. 

"Lord Wakering's carriage," Gramphom said 
curtly. Lord Wakering turned sharply on his heel 
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and left tlie nxmL Gramplioni wrote tibree fifirat note 
ta file directors of the Madumgwelaiid InTestmeat 
ITnist and sent them to the port. Then he durew him* 
self in a diair and lit a cigar. He was thoronghly ex* 
liansted. A hard battle lay before him on the morrow* 
and he began to realise that he wonld probably have to 
ifight alona 



CHAPTER XXIII 

The next morning every share in the Mashangweland 
group opened half a point lower, and, in spite of Mr, 
Loden's efforts, they sank by eighths and sixteenths 
until noon, when there was a slight rally. The market 
was still waiting for some confirmation or contradic- 
tion of Stanyon's charges against John Gramphom, and 
the " bulls " believed the whole thing to be a hoax. 

Yet there were ominous signs of an impending 
crisis. All Ihe morning the Mashangweland offices had 
been besieged by a crowd of people thirsting for some 
definite information. Shareholders, reporters, and 
financiers jostled each other at the doors, and struggled 
to get an interview with Gramphom. They beat 
against the long mahogany counter of the office lik^ 
waves on a rocky shore. They all received the same 
answer. Mr. Gramphom was engaged at a board meet- 
ing, and could not see anyone till after lunch. The 
clerks were harried with countless questions, and dis- 
played a stolid ignorance. At first they were polite, 
but, after an hour^s badgering, they grew snappy and 
ill-tempered. They were being worked to death in the 
transfer department that morning and had no time 
to answer questions. 

And while the tide of humanity surged and clam- 
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oaied round the counter of the outer office^ a man was 
fitting for his fellow men in the board room that lay 
beyond a double set of closed and baize covered doors. 

John Gramphom, in a speedi that lasted for nearly 
three^uarters of an hour, had made a clean breast of 
the whole affair to his fellow directors. He had ex- 
plained his motives, and defended his conduct on the 
ground that the fraud was necessary to secure Mashang- 
weland for the British Empire. 

" I may have done wrong," he said, in a burst of rude 
eloquence, "but I am prepared to stand by what I 
have done. If I have committed an offence against 
the laws of this country, I am prepared to take my 
punishment. You are not involved in the crime, nor 
in the retribution. Tou are innocent, and you will 
not suffer. But what I have done, I have done in 
the earnest desire to serve my country. We have 
reached a grave crisis, and we must all stand by eachi 
other to avert the consequences. Wy shoulders are 
broad enough to bear tiie blame, but it rests with you 
to save the nation from a terrible disaster. The market 
must be supported, or there will be a panic which 
will bring ruin into thousand^ of households, and which 
will make the very name of Mashangweland stink for 
ever in the nostrils of the nation. T am prepared to 
support the market with every penny I possess, but 
my means are not unlimited. Tou, too, are rich men, 
and I implore you, for the love of your country, to 
«tand by me in this hour. Toge&er we may avert a* 
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panic and make Mashangwieland part of the British 
Empire. The gold is nothing. Maahangweland ia a 
country of great agricultural and mineral wealth. We 
ourselves owol more than half of it In the end you 
will not lose a penny. In my opinion, the shares are 
still below their real value. But you know how the 
public behave in a scare. They are like frightened 
sheep. We must support the market at any cost, and 
save them.^' 

He stopped, and looked round the room. He read 
no confidence in the eyes of his fellow-directors, and 
Lord Wakering's face was dark as a thunder cloud. 

" Of course, you will hold your shares," Gramphorn 
continued. ^^ Of course, we shall all hold our shares. 
In fact, we must buy more — all we can get." !N*o 
one answered, but one or two of the directors turned 
over loose papers and made notes on the back of them, 

"Well, gentlemen," said Gramphorn sharply, "the 
matter admits of no hesitation. It is our duty to hold 
the shares and to buy more. I am going to stand all 
the racket I only ask you to support the market" 
Still there was silence. Gtamphom sat down and 
scratched some diagrams on his blotting paper. Two 
of the directors conversed in whispers^ Then suddenly 
Lord Wakering rose to his feet 

" Gentlemen," he said quietly^ " after Mr. Gramp^ 
horn's confession, I fear that I must resign my seat 
on the board. It is impossible for me to act on the 
same board with a man who has acknowledged himr* 
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self to be a common swindle." Gramj^om rose 
sharply to his feet^ and his faoe was terrible to look 
upon* Lord Wakering shrank back frcmi the table, as 
if he expected a blow. Bat the financier did not speak. 
He restrained himself, smiled grimly, and sat down 
again. 

^^I mnst resign my seat on the board,'' repeated 
Ix)rd Wakering. 

" No, no,'' cried the other directors in chorus ; " ii 
is Mr. Gramphom ^dio must resign." 

"I will willingly resign," said Gramphom, with 
a contemptuous shrug of his shoulders. ^'I am not 
here to fight for directors' fees. I am here to save the 
city from a terrible disaster. I shall certainly resign. 
But I want an answer to my question. Are you all 
going to support the market, or are J70U not? That 
is all I want to discuss with you." 

" For my part," said Lord Wakering, " I shall sell 
every share I possess, and wash my hands of the whole 
concern. I have dirtied them enough already. Lord 
Lothbury will also sell his shares." 

"Why, you blind fools," cried Gramphom, rising 
again to his feet, " can't you see that you are cutting 
your own throats? You will lose all jyour money." 

" Possibly," replied Lord Wakering. " Possibly 
we shall save some out of the wreck." 

The other directors murmured words to the same 
effect One, at any rate, of them had determined to 
retrieve his losses by selling more shares than he pos- 
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eessed, and make some profit as a bear. Grampliom: 
looked on their hard fa'ces^ and knew that he had 
failed. 

"I will fight this thing through alone," he said, 
grimly. " I have still some sense of honour left. I 
will fight it throughl alone." 

Five minutes later Lord Wakering sent a message 
to the Stock Exchange that Gramphom had confessed 
to the trufli of Mr. Mannering^s letter. 



CHAPTER xxryi 

The news fell on the Stock Exchange like a thunder* 
holt. Some had believed Garami^iom to be gailty^ 
others had staked their faith on his innocence. But no 
one had expected an open confession. They had all 
looked for a denial and a subsequent ^iquiry, and 
then the truth either one way or the other. 

The shock was staggering in its violence. As the 
news was passed round the Mashangweland market^ a 
hush fell over the whole house. Men stared at each 
other in silence^ as though trying to realise the situ- 
ation. For a moment they forgot their business, for* 
got their own interests in the matter, forgot even that 
a storm had burst above their heads which would sweep 
some of them into a pitiless sea of ruin. They only 
remembered that the great John Gramphom, the idol 
of England, the prince of financiers, the man to whom 
all eyes had been turned as to a great patriot and leader 
of men, had, himself, confessed to a fraud which would 
scarcely have been ascribed to the meanest little com- 
pany monger in the City. 

But the pause was only momentary. In a flash, in 
a second of time Gramphom was forgotten. The crisis 
rose up overwhelming and gigantic. Every man's 
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imind was tnmed to his own position. A single ques- 
iion broke the silence. Two or three others chimed in^ 
and then there was an uproar and clamour of voices^ 
and the eyes of the whole house were turned to the 
Mashangweland market. The panic had begun. 

The noise was deafening. The scene resembled Ep- 
som platform on a Derby Day. Stockbrokers' clerks 
pushed and jostled and fought to get to the jobbers. 
The latter^ white-faced and perspiring, struggled to 
keep themselves from being lifted off the floor. Prices 
were asked, and the answers came back like pistol shots^ 
Each quotation was lower than the last Everyone was 
selling. A few small orders to buy came in, but they; 
were mere straws in the stream. Prices sagged lower 
and lower, and in less than half an hour Mashangwe- 
land Investment Trusts stood at 3 to 3%. In the 
xnoming's papers they had been quoted at 6% to 6%'. 

Then two smartly-dressed youths, with hair carefully 
parted in the middle, and orchids in their buttonholes, 
entered the house and flung themselves into the melee. 
They were not in any way remarkable, save for the 
keen look on their boyish faces. But all eyes were 
turned on them. They were two of Loden's author- 
ised clerks, and, as they fought their way good-natured- 
ly to two of the biggest jobbers in the market, a silence 
began to fall on the shouting, jostling crowd. Every- 
one craned forward to hear what words might fall from 
^he lips of those two smooth-faced boys. It was a cm- 
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cial moment There was one questicm in eveiycme's 
eyes: 

" Is Gramphom going to buy, or is he going to sell? '^ 
One of the youths struggled to the side of a gigantic 
jobber, and asked for a price in Mashangweland In* 
vestment Trusts. The jobber looked down from his 
6 ft 2 in. of massive and comfortable flesh and scmti' 
nised the boy's face with a quick glance. The face 
suddenly became vacuous and uninteresting. It was ai 
game of poker, a game of bluff. Did the boy want to, 
buy or sell ? For the moment he represented Gramp« 
horn. 

"Three and one-half," said the jobber. The boy 
merely handed him a slip of paper, and the listeners 
were disappointed. The jobber nodded and smiled. 
The next man who asked the price of Mashangweland 
Investment Trusts found that they were 4 to 4%. 
IGramphom had thrown the weight of his enormous 
fortune into the scale, and was buying heavily. The 
fact in iteelf was significant^ and for a few moments 
there was a rush to buy the shares at low prices^ and 
the quotations went up and up until they stood ali 
6. Then they began to fall again, and all through the 
afternoon, till the House was closed, and in the streeti 
afterwards, till it was dark, the battle raged with vary- 
ing fortune. Prices jumped up and down, and brokers 
tore their hair in despair. Many of them shut up 
their books. Mashangweland Investment Trust closed 
at 41/^ to 4%. 
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For three days and three nights John Gramphorn: 
never left his office. In the silence of his darkened 
room he fought every inch of the ground with his ad- 
versaries. His meals were brought to him, and each 
night he snatched a few hours' sleep in one of the easy 
diairs. But he was always there on the spot, in the 
heart and centre of the machinery that moved at his 
bidding. 

At the end of the three days Gramphorn was a poor 
man, but he had saved the City from a gigantic panic, 
which would have affected every market on the Stock 
Exchange. He had poured out all his vast wealth in 
the contest. Consols, foreign stocks, shares in other 
companies, country estates, London houses, were all 
flung into the arena, and eagerly devoured by those 
who were selling like maniacs. The disaster had 
brought out the finest traits in his character. He could 
have left his shares to take care of themselves, and 
have retired with an enormous fortune. But he sac- 
rificed himself to save ten thousand fools from ruin. 
While all were selling he bought, bought, bought. At 
the end of the three days his assets consisted of the 
house in Park-lane, mortgaged for £100,000, the Pan- 
tiieon Theatre mortgaged for £40,000, £10,000 in Con- 
sols and nearly three million shares of the various 
Hashangweland Companies. 

The battle was over. The fearful panic of a sudden 
fall had been averted. He had saved the City, but 
he had lost> almost without hope of recovery, nearly 
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five millicmft of money. For he oonld no longer sap- 
port the market, and he knew that the prices wonld 
fall away to almost zero. But they would fall away 
gradually, for the panic was a thing of the past. 

He left his office, and, returning home, slept for 
nearly twenty-four hours. He was worn out in body 
and in mind. But he rose from his bed as energetic 
and masterful as ever. It was significant that his first 
thoughts were for Juliet Aumerle. He sent for a 
friend of his, a well-known theatrical speculator. 

^' Salisbuiy," he said, coming to the point as soon 
as the man entered the room, '^ what do you think the 
Pantheon Theatre is worth ? " 

" About £65,000," was the reply. 

" Well, it is mortgaged for £40,000. Do you care 
to buy it?'' 

"My hands are pretty full at preswit,*' Salisbury 
replied, cautiously. " What's the lowest you'd take ? " 

" I will sell it for £60,000," said Gramphom, light- 
ing a cigar; "but you must give me a written guar- 
antee that you will let Miss Aumerle remain as the 
nominal lessee for seven years, and that you will pay 
her £40 a week." 

" Impossible," said Salisbury, bluntly ; " she was a 
failure in the last piece. The theatre would be run at 
a loss." 

"Well, what will you ofifer?" asked Gramphom. 
^^ I £^all not consider any offer imless Miss Aumerle 
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stays at lihe theatre." Salisbuiy frowned, and seemed 
lost in thoaght 

** I will give you £46,000," he said suddenly. 

"I will take it," Gramphom replied. Salisbury's 
eyes sparkled, but he looked suspiciously at Oramp* 
horn, as though trying to ascertain the motives that 
lay behind the acceptance of this ridiculous offer. 

" Is this a firm acceptance ? " he said, after a pause* 

" Absolutely firm," said Gramphom. " I will have 
the papers prepared tonight. I only make one other 
condition. You must say nothing to anyone about th& 
contract with Miss Aumerle." 

" Certainly not, my dear chap," Salisbury said, ris* 
ing to his feet " Certainly not ; goodbye." The two 
men shook hands> and Salisbury left, wondering in his 
mind, how a man, who had been ground down so small 
in the mills of financial adversity, could apparently 
sacrifice £20,000 for the sake of an actress, however 
beautiful and however charming. 

Half an hour after Salisbury's departure, Gramp- 
horn took a cab and drove to Edwardes Square. He 
found Juliet dressed in black. Her face was very 
white, and there were dark rings under her eyes. It 
was their first meeting since Stanyon's death. She 
rose as he entered the room, but she did not extend 
her hand. 

" Miss Aumerle," he said humbly, " I have come to* 
ask your forgiveness. I know well what you must 
think of me." 
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" I only know," she replied slowly, " what you have 
done. Heaven forbid that I should judge you^ Mr. 
Gramphom." 

'^I am not ashamed of what I have done," said 
Gramphom ; " I acted from the best motives. I have 
not come to excuse myself. I only came to say how! 
grieved I am that I should have drawn you and — and 
him into my schemes, that I should have caused you 
suffering." He stopped, and she was silent. 

^ My God, Juliet," he cried, passionately, " do you 
not believe me ? You know I love you. You know I 
would not willingly hurt a hair of your head, or injure 
anyone you love. You know this." 

He stepped forward a pace, and searched her white 
face for some sign of pity. Juliet could not answer. 
She knew well enough that Gramphom loved her, and 
she knew, too, that his love had been the cause of the 
terrible blow that had fallen on her head. George 
Stanyon had committed suicide in a fit of jealous rage, 
and his last thoughts had been of vengeance on the 
man who stood before her. 

" I, too, have suffered," continued Gramphom in a 
pleading voice. " I am a ruined and discredited man. 
All that I have worked for has been swept away — 
money, honour, the glory of England, the expansion 
of her territories. It has all gone. Surely George 
Stanyon has been avenged." 

^^ His death is not the worsts" she answered ; ^ it is 
his dishonour." 
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"You wrong him/' said Grampham. "The dis- 
honour is mine. He was poor and wanted money to 
marry you. I tempted him, and he fell. He did this 
for you, Juliet. I alone am to blame. I have been 
punished. I have come to ask your forgiveness," 

Juliet turned to him and held out her hand in silence. 
He grasped it in his strong fingers, held it for a mo- 
ment, and then turned away from her. 

" I forgive you," she said, in a trembling voice, " but 
I cannot forget. I know the story of the last few days. 
I know you have sacrificed your entire fortune to save 
the City from a panic. But — I cannot forget" 

" You know," said Qramphom abruptly, " that Stan- 
yon left you all his money. Of course, you have had 
nothing. But he had a lot of money on him when he 
died. If they should recover — ^" 

"Don't speak of his money," she cried; "I know 
where he got it" 

" This last piece of yours at the Pantheon Theatre,'* 
he said, after a pause, " it has been a failure ? " 

" Yes," said Juliet quietly ; " it was produced the 
day after — after he died. I could not do myself 
justice. I am very sorry — for your sake." 

"I cannot afford to run the theatre at a loss," 
iGramphom continued. " I am a poor man. I have 
sold the theatre." 

" Of course," Juliet replied. " I am very grateful 
to you for what you have done already. Few men 
would do so much for a girl who can give nothing in 
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retunu I shall be alright I can get another engage* 
ment" Gramphom lauded. 

^' There will be no need for you to do linat^" he 
^d. '^I have arranged for you to stay on at the 
Pantheon Theatre as nominal lessee at £40 per weeL 
I have made it one of the conditions of the sale." 
Juliet turned to him with tears of gratitude in her eyes. 

" You did this for me," she cried ; " what did it cost 
you ? Tell me at once what it cost you to make this 
Arrangement" 

^^ It cost me nothing/' Gramphom replied ; ** the man 
who bought the theatre was only too glad to secure 
i^our services." Juliet looked at the stem face of the 
man who loved her. It was impassive as the face of 
A statue. But her heart cried out to her that he had 
lied. She advanced, and held out both her hands. He 
took them in his strong fingers and bent his head over 
them in silence. 

" Mr. Gramphom," she murmured, " the last piece 
was a failure. No man would be glad to secure my 
services. This arrangement has been made at youc 
expense." 

" You are mistaken," he said coldly ; " it has cost 
me nothing. I can afford nothing." 

" Well, even if it cost you nothing," she cried, '^ 1 
thank you from the bottom of my heart I will repay 
you some day." 

He still held her hands. He longed to clasp her in 
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liis arms, but he knew it was impossible after what had 
happened. 

" Good-bye/' he said hoarsely, and, dropping her 
Eands, he tamed on his heel and left the room with* 
out another word. 

He returned to his office and worked until six o'clock. 
Then he drove to his house in Park-lane, and, going up 
to his study, cast his eyes over the pile of evening 
papers that lay on his writing table. The lines on his 
face deepened, as he read column after column of 
abuse. 

Since Gramphom's confession in the board of the 
Mashangweland Investment Trast, he had learned how 
quickly the public can shatter a fallen idol. The press 
of England had turned against him and he was not 
able to buy their silence. There was a grim humour 
in the whole thing. Gramphom knew well enough 
where the shoe pinched. They were annoyed that there 
was no gold in Mashangweland. 

That very night after dinner a large mob of roughs, 
organized by a man who had lost his entire fortune 
in the slump, gathered outside his house in Park-lane, 
howling and yelling with beery and strident voices. A! 
stone was thrown at one of the windows, and this was 
followed by a volley of well-directed missiles. Ghramp- 
hom sat in his chair, and his face grew very hard, as 
he heard the glass go tinkling to the floor. The noisy 
clemonstration outside was an emblem of the attitude 
of all England. This was the reward of patriotism! 
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lie leant over his desk and bowed his head in. hia 

handfl. 

Suddenly an inspector and constable were nsheied 
into the room* Gramphom looked up at them and 
smiled grimly. At any rate, he had the protection of 
the law. The inspector advanced to his side. 

" I have a warrant for yonr arrest, Mr. Gramp- 
horn/' he said quietly, ^^ on Ihe charge of conspirae^ to 
defraud." 

Gramphom rose to his feet with clendied hands. 
Then he shrugged hia shoulders. 

" I will come at once/' he replied. 

Outside there was a terrific chorus of yells, and a 
stone flew through the broken window. 



CHAPTER XXV 

John Gramphom was again brought to trial, but 
this time as a oommon criminal, and with none of the 
glamour that attended his last appearance before a 
judge. He stood in the dock at Bow Street charged 
with conspiracy to defraud. It was assumed for the 
purposes of the prosecution that his motives were of 
the lowest order, and that he had arranged the whole 
swindle for the purpose of getting money out of the 
British public. 

The trial excited a vast amount of interest Hun* 
idreds of people struggled to get into the court, and a 
large crowd assembled outside the doors. But there 
iwas no cheering nor waving of hats. The better class 
of spectators frowned and maintained a sullen silence. 
flhe rougher element gave vent to its feelings in hisses 
and groans. Gramphom's appearance was the signal 
ifor an outburst of vulgar hostility. In. the bitterness 
of his heart he recalled the roar of popular enthusiasm 
which had greeted him on the previous occasion. 

All the facts were proved against John Gramphom,, 
and every statement in Stanyon's letter was substan- 
tiated. It was proved that Stanyon and Mannering^ 
were identicaL It was proved that the mine had no 
jBxistence, and it was proved that Gramphom had paid 
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Stanjon twenty thousand ponnds to cany out the fraud. 
So far the prosecution carried everything before them. 

Yet it is very properly acknowledged that the mo- 
tives for an act are as important as the act itself. And 
it was here that the prosecution failed. There was 
nothing to prove that John Gramphom had profited, 
<xt had intended to profit^ personally, by the perpetra- 
tion of this fraud. On the contrary, the evidence all 
pointed to the fact that he had acted from the verjr 
liighest motives, and that he had but a single object in 
view — the addition of Mashangweland to the Britidi 
Empire. 

'^ I have done evil," he said, in a bitter and eloquent 
speech. ^^I have done evil that good mi^t come. 
Have I acted as a thief or a swindler or a coward ? I 
could have torn up my share certificates and thrown 
them into the waste paper basket, and still I should 
have been a very rich man. But what has actually: 
happened? I have supported the market single- 
handed, and am now almost a beggar." 

The Judge, a hard, impartial man, moved neither by 
KJramphom's eloquence nor by the popular clamour 
against him, summed up in the financier's favour, and 
the jury returned a verdict of Not Guilly. 

Yet) as Gramphom left the court, he realised that 
victory may be worse than defeat The verdict had 
been received in sullen silence, and the crowd that 
had assembled outside in the street, hissed and hooted 
as he passed throu^ them to his carriage. The scend 
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was an tmpleasaiit and ironical contrast to his exit 
after the previous trial. Then he had been found 
Cfuilty, yet the horses had been unharnessed and he 
had been dragged in triumph through the streets by 
.a hundred willing hands. 

Jolm Gramphom was now, in spite of his acquittal,; 
a dishonoured and discredited man. He sold his house 
in Paik Lane and saved twenty-five thousand pounds 
from the wreck of his fortune. It was a considerable 
man to a poor man. Eor Gramphom, a man of simple 
tastes, it was more than enough to support life in com- 
fort and comparative luxury. Yet to Gramphom, the 
financier and patriot, it was a beggar's portion. Mond|y 
did not represent to him fine houses, servants and 
all the trappings of wealth. It was a power to move 
nations, to bend the highest to his will, to control the 
destiny of thousands, and with a mere twenty-five 
thousand pounds he was powerless. His wings were 
clipped for the time being. He could run, but could 
not soar. 

Mashangweland shares Sank lower ^d lower by 
l-16ths and l-32nds, almost imperceptibly, but surely, 
Iday by day. Gramphom was helpless. The pockets 
of his former friends were closed to him. At last 
Mashangweland shares wfere practically unsaleable. 

Three of the Mashangweland companies went into 
Uquidation, and Gramphom irretrievably lost nearly 
a million sterling. A small call of two shillings on 
one parcel of shares almost swamped his available capi- 
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tal^ and be was left to face the world with five thousand 
pounds. 

Yet the indomitable spirit of the man remained un- 
broken, and he resolved to fight to the bitter end. Tfo 
question of Mashangweland was still under discussiom 
It was still possible to secure it for England. He tools 
cheap lodgings in Bloomsbuiy for himself and hi^ 
mother, and worked day and ni^t to increase his tiny 
fortune, and provide himself with the sinews of war. 

But in spite of his plans for the future, he did not 
forget the past. He was a man who never forsMve 
and never forgot. He vowed, if ever he got tie uTper 
hand of his enemies, to treat them with such merciless 
cruelty that they would take their own lives rather 
than endure the weight of his vengeance. 

He often puzzled his brain about the sale of the 
Mashangweland shares that had taken place the day 
before Stanyon's suicide. Mrs. Waldteufel and Mr. 
Burt 1 These two names were often in his mind. 

These people had both sold before the news of tfie 
fraud had become public property. How had Ihey 
gained their knowledge? And who was Mr. Burt? 

Gramphom knew Mrs. Waldteufel ; but all inquiries 
on his part, and he had employed a detective for the 
purpose, had failed to discover any information about 
the man who had known the right time to sell Mash- 
angweland shares. The point, apparently of no im- 
portance at all, worried Gramphom more than he cared 
to confess. This man Burt was obviously to be placed 
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on the li&t of his enemies and he wanted to know where 
to find him when the day of reckoning came. 

Then one Sunday he resolved to call on Mrs. Wald- 
teufel at Hapsburg House. It was a sudden and un- 
premediated idea on his part. It promised little of 
value, but much of interest. He had never met Mrs. 
Waldteufel, the woman whose wits had been pitted 
against his own in the days when he was a power to 
be reckoned with. He was curious to see her. It was 
possible that he might be able to learn something about 
Mr. Burt 

He drove to Hapsburg House, and, to his surprise, 
was immediately ushered into the drawing-roouL No 
obstacle whatever was placed in his path. He had ex« 
pected innumerable questions and delays. But he was 
treated with contemptuous indifference. Never before 
had his impotence been so forcibly brought home to 
him. 

He was cordially received by Mrs. Waldteufel. She 
had nothing to fear from this man now, and the mere 
fact of his presence in her house pointed out the meek* 
ness of his spirit. She summed him up in a single 
glance. "A strong man," she said to herself, "but 
hard hit." 

And Gramphom, as he looked at the face of the 
woman who had triumphed over his downfall, made 
a comment in his mind which was equally brief and 
to the point. " A beautiful woman," he thought) " but 
^uite unscrupulous. 
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^ Wlmt do joa wtaxt, Mr. Gnoiqpiiomt ^ Ae aaked^ 
after they had exchanged the cnatomaiy greetinga. Her 
tone was insolent It almost implied that Gramphom 
had come to beg. 

^^ I wanted to see yon, Mrsi Waldtenfe]^^ he replied^ 
^ cnriosity, Jyon know.** 

^* Well, now that yonr cnriosify is satisfied, do you 
want anything farther ? " 

** Yes/* said Qramphom ; " I want to ask after your 
friend Mr. Burt We have some share certificates to 
send him. He has disappeared." 

" Mr Burt — Mr. Burt ? ** she said, with a bewild- 
ered stare. **Who on earth is he?** Gramphom 
looked at her keenly. He could not decide whether 
her ignorance was assumed or real. 

" Yes^** he continued, " Mr. Burt, your partner in 
your little flutter on the Stock Exchange. You must 
be a rich woman, Mrs. Waldteufel.** 

" I have never heard of Mr. Burt,** she replied coldly, 
" what are you talking about ? ** 

Gramphom came close to her side and gripped her 
by the arm. 

" Come, no nonsense,** he said. " Where is Mr. 
Burt ? If you don*t tell me, I will make things very 
unpleasant for you.** 

'^ I do not know the gentleman,** she replied. ^^ ^all 
I have to call for the servants ? ** 

^^ Don*t trouble,** Gramphom exclaimed, loosing Her 
arm, *^ 1 will get even with the lot of you one of these 
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days. Yon have had the best of it> but I will get even 
with you." Mrs. Waldteufel laughed merrily. 

" We are not afraid of you, Mr. Gramphorn/* she 
said. ** I think one paper called you the lion of Eng- 
land. But your claws have been clipped." 

" Claws have a nasly habit of growing again/' re- 
torted Gramphom, and with this fareweU remark her 
left the room. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

During the next two months Gramphom worked 
quietly and unobtrusiyely to make money. His name 
was never before the public, but he was interested in 
several small financial schemes which turned out ex- 
ceedingly well. He was a shrewd and daring specu- 
lator, and rarely made a mistake. He had the bom 
instinct for finance, and could seize on the one good 
thing out of the heap of rubbish that is offered to the 
public every day. He was hampered by lack of capi- 
tal, but for all that he was gradually rising from the 
abyss. Such men are bound to come to the top. 

Towards the middle of September he resolved to take 
a fortnight's holiday. He was worn out with the per- 
petual worry of small finance, and needed rest. He 
left his affairs in the hands of his only clerk, who was 
dignified by the name of " Secretary,*' and went to Sea- 
ford with his mother. Old Mrs. Gramphom had never 
been so happy as in this time of comparative poveriy. 
Again and again she thanked God that her son had been 
turned from the Mammon of unrighteousness. The 
news of the fraud had scarcely come as a shock to her. 
In her opinion it was the natural conduct of a City 
financier. She regarded her son's downfall as a chas- 
tening blow, mercifully delivered by Providence. This 
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attitude was not unpleasant to Gramphom. It was^ at 
any rate, free from recriminations. 

They took quiet lodgings on the front) and Gramp* 
horn was content to gaze idfy at the sea for the first 
day or twa The whole atmosphere of the place was 
peaceful. The green slopes of the downs, the glare 
of the white chalk in the sunlight, the smooth, blue 
sea, and the cloudless sky overhead. It was almost 
tropical — a delightful contrast to the roar and busUe 
of London life. 

Then, one morning as he watched the black smoke 
stream from the funnels of a paddle boat, an idea 
occurred to hinu He would cross over from Newhaven 
to Dieppe on the same boat off which Stanyon had com* 
mitted suicide. He would have a talk with the captain 
and get full particulars of the event. Newhaven was 
only three miles off. 

He carried out his intentions the very next day, 
and crossed by the morning boat to Dieppe. When she 
was moored alongside the quay, he sought out the cap- 
tain, announced himself as Mr. Aumerle, and asked 
point blank for information. He explained that he 
was the brother of the girl that Stanyon had been 
engaged to^ and that she was anxious to hear all par- 
tdcularsw 

The captain, a bluff, kindly seaman, told the whole 
8tory from start to finish. It differed in no way from 
the aocountB which had appeared in the papers. 
OramjAom listened impatiently. 
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<" Is thAt an ? '^ lie asked. 

""Yea, Mr. Amnerle,'' die captain said; ''that is 
about alL"* 

''The fishing-smack!" Grami^om queried, "what 
was her name ! " 

" The Susannah, a Deal boat ^e belongs to Cap- 
tain SmaiL" 

" Did it ever occur to you," asked Oramphom, " Aat 
Ihej may have found the body and said nothing about 
it?" 

"Yes," the Captain answered thou^tfully, "Ihat 
has occurred to me." 

"Mr. Stanyon," Oramphom continued, "would 
probably have a lot of money on him in notes^per- 
haps as much as twenty thousand pounds. It would be 
a great temptation, would it not! Hiey could easily 
have taken the money and thrust the body back into 
the sea. Do you know anything of Smail ! " 

" IN'othing good," replied the captain grimly. 

" It is even possible," continued Gramphom, " that 
Stanyon was alive when they found him, and dead 
when they threw him back into the water." 

" No," said the captain, " I won't believe that^ Mr. 
Aumerle." 

" He might have died naturally," suggested Gramp- 
horn. " Did you know of the money ! " 

"No," replied the captain. 

" What suggested the idea to you, then ? " Gramp- 
hom asked sharply. The captain was silent 
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" You are keeping something back," said Gramphom 
sternly. 

" I will tell you," the captain replied. " It was no 
business of mine to suggest such a thing, but, as you 
seized on the same idea, I will tell you something. I 
went on board the Susannah myself. The decks on her 
port bow were wet^ as though something had been 
pulled on to them out of the sea." 

"A wave?" suggested Gramphom. 

" It was a dead calm." 

'* The nets perhaps ? " 

" They were dry," said the captain. " I looked at 
ilhem; they had not been put out that night" 
iGramphom thought for a moment 

" Thank you," he said. ** I think I will go and see 
Captain Small of the SusannaL" 

Gramphom and his mother moved to Deal the next 
day. He at once began to make enquiries for Captain 
SmaiL He came across a sailor on the parade and 
questioned him. He learnt that the fi^ng smack had 
been sold, and that Captain Small had purchased a 
smart pleasure boat He also learnt that the worthy 
captain was now a man of independent means, and lived 
!n a comfortable house on the front, that Le went out 
in the Lady Bird just when he pleased, and did not 
seem to care whether he got any passengers or not 
.Gramphom's suspicions were aroused. He gave the 
sailor half a crown and asked further questions. He 
ascertained that Captain Small had purchased the 
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Lady Bird a fortnight after Stanycm's suicide^ and had 
also at the same time mored from his cottage to the 
mug little residence that he at present occupied* 

^ There she is, sir,'' said the man, pointing to a lai^ 
open yawl some hundred yards from the shore. ^' She's 
a heauty to sail^ she is.'' 

Gramphom looked at the boat with interest, but he 
was not admiring her beauty. 

^' What would a boat like that cost! " he asked. 

'^ 'Bout £500 ; may be £600/' the man answered. 

^^ Lot of money for a fisherman," said Gramphom. 
The man shrugged his shoiQders. 

^^ Is Captain Smail about ! " Gramphom continued. 

^^ No, he ain't^ sir. He's up in Londcm for the day. 
He'll be here to-morrow mornings I expect Want a 
sail, sir ? " 

^^No thanks, not to-day. Good afternoon," and 
Gramphom went back to his lodgings. He had much 
to think over that evening. It was clear to him that 
this man had found Stanyon, dead or alive, and had 
taken the money. If so, it had to be recovered. Stan- 
yon had left a will, in which he had bequeathed all his 
worldly goods and possessions to Juliet Aumerle. So 
far Juliet had received nothing. Stanyon clearly had 
all his available cash about his person. Gramphom 
had strong suspicions that it had all passed into the 
pockets of Captain Smail. It had to be recovered. 
Gramphom, temporarily withdrawn from the problems 
of finance, seized on the episode with cheerful avidity, 
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and, before he went to bed that night, he had decided 

how to deal with the matter. 

The next morning he strolled down to the front and 

discovered Captain Smail leaning against a boat^ with 

a short clay pipe in his mouth. He was not prepos- 
sessing to look at. The ngUness of his face was onlly 

partially concealed by a short black beard. His upperi 
Kp and his cheeks were clean shaven. It was signifi- 
cant that he stood alone. All the other men chatted ini 
little groups* He was pointed out to Mr. Gramphom,j 
and the latter approached him affably. 

"Going out to-day," he asked, cheerily. Captain 
Smail eyed him with evident disfavour. 

" If it be worth my while," he growled. 

" I should like to go for a sail," said Gramphom, 
" That's a nice boat of yours." 

" She be," replied the man grimly, and then relapsed 
into silence. 

" Will you take me for a sail," asked Gramphom, 
The man laughed derisively. 

" My hands are out fishin'," he replied. " You and 
I couldn't manage her," and again he laughed. 

"I know nothii^ about sailing," said Gramphom, 
" I should go as a passenger." 

"Mebbe you can pull on a rope?" asked Captain 
Smail, "make yourself of use," and he looked con- 
temptuously at Gramphom's new blue serge suit and 
immaculate linen. 
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''I am fairly stzong^" Oramphom said, modestly. 
** Why do you ask ? '* 

" Because, if you'll work and Tl give me a quid, Fll 
take you out in the Dorothy. Be you a good sailor ? '' 
and he scanned the horizon with a sudden scowL 

^^ I shan't be sick/' said Oramphom humbly, '' and 
it's as calm as a mill pond." 

" Aye, it be calm enough; but look to Sou' East" 
Oramphom looked, and saw a dark fringe of clouds on 
the edge of the sea. 

^^ I'll risk it," he said quietly, and he laid his hand 
<m the pocket of his coat. He had taken the precaution 
of bringing a revolver with him. 

In half an hour's time the Dorothy was sailing along 
the coast towards Dover, with a faint sou' East breeze 
just filling her sails. She was a fivo-ton cutter, and 
could be easily managed in all weathers by two men^ 
After they were under way Oramphom had nothing to 
do, and, lying full length on the deck, basked lazily 
in the sun. Captain Small was at the tiller. 

By the time they were oflf Dover they were seven 
miles from ihe shore. Oramphom roused himself from 
his lethargy, and, going aft, sat down within two yards 
of Captain SmaiL The latter had scarcely opened his 
mouth, save to give orders and to growl out an oath as 
Oramphom made some excusable mistake. 

" Now, Captain Small," said the financier, quietly, 
^' I want to have a little talk with you." 

^*Then you'd best look sharp," replied the sailor^ 
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^' for there's a squall camin' up, and Wll be in the 
thick of her soon. Just take the tiller while I makp 
things snug." 

Gramphom took the tiller, and Captain Small reefed 
the main-sail down three and put up a storm jib. Then 
he resumed his place at the tiller. 

" That'll be as much as she can carry ; now what 
be you goin' to say ? " 

" Do you remember the night Mr. Mannering com- 
mitted suicide off the Dieppe boat?" Captain Small 
looked up suspiciously. 

" Yes, I remember," he replied. " I helped 'em to 
look for the body." 

" Yes, I know," said Gramphom quietly, " and you 
•found it." 

" What the hell be you drivin' at? " 

"You found it," continued Gramphom. "Mr. 
Mannering had a large sum of money on him. You 
took the money and threw the body back into the 
water." 

Captain Small loosed the tiller and clenched his 
brawny fists. The boat swung round into the wind and 
the sails flapped. Captain Smail's exact language can 
not be put into print, but the sum total of it was that 
he would break every bone in Gramphom's body. 

" Go back to the tiller," the financier said, taking 
his revolver out of his pocket " And if you want to 
escape being sent to gaol, you had better behave your- 
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self. I know the whole storj and have got evidenee to 
prove it'* 

'^ It be a coiiBed lie," cried the sailor, resomiiig his 
place at the tiller, ''and who be yon, meddlin' witU 
other people's affairs." 

" My name is Gramphom,'* the financier said. " You 
may have heard of it." 

" Aye," the man replied, with a grim smile, " Fve 
heard of it" 

" Well, you have got to give the m(Hiey up," Gramp- 
hom continued ; " it's all been left by will to a lady, 
and I'm going to see diat she gets it" 

" Oh, it's all been left by will to a ladfjr, has it>" tHe 
man replied, chuckling guietly to himself. 

" If you will give it up," Gramphom went on, *^ I 
will take no further proceedings in the matter." 

" In the first place," growled Captain Small, ^ I 
haven't got the money, and, if I had, you wouldn't 
make me give it up." 

" Very well," Gramphom said, " then you know 
what to expect I am not very sure in my own mind 
that it won't be a case of murder. You may have 
picked Mr. Mannering out of the water alive, robbed 
him and thrown him back to drown. You look as if 
you wouldn't stick at a trifie. I will soon find out 
You were not alone in the boat that day." 

'' No," Captain Smail replied, " I weren't alone." 

" I will find out your mate soon enough." 

"Maybe," the sailor replied, with a grin; '^he'a 
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dead — drowned, poor fellow, 'bout a montt ago. He 
was a bad lot) was Bill, and maybe you'll find him when 
yon die/' 

" Fd rather not use force ; I daresay we'll eome to 
terma" 

" Well, shut your jaw," said Captain Small, " and 
keep your wits about you. We're going to have a bit 
of a dustin' before we get home." Gramphom looked 
into the Sou' East Black clouds already covered half 
the sky, and a shimmer on the water showed the near 
approach of a squall. Captain Smail put the boat 
about, and ran shorewards before the freshening 
breeze. The smooth water began to rise into waves, 
and the little craft plunged her bows into a green sea. 

In less than ten minutes the sea had risen to such an 
extent that the waves began to break over the stem of 
the boat) and both Gramphom and Captain Smail were 
drenched to the skin. 

"Enjoyin' yourself?" shouted Smail, "this be 
nothin' to what we'll get in a minute." 

" Is it going to blow harder ? " asked Gramphom. 

" No ! " shouted the captain, " but I can't keep this 
course much longer, or we'll be on the cliffs. I'll have 
to reach, if we wftnt to make Deal. Here, catch hold 
of the main sheet" Gramphom took the rope in his 
hands. 

" Now, then, pull in like hell," cried Captain Smail. 
iGramphom exerted all his st]:ength and hauled in the 
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rope foot by foot till the boom was nearly over ihd 
tiller. 

'^ Steady on/' cried the captain, and he altered the 
course for DeaL As the wind struck the boat on hei; 
beam she heeled over and the water poured into the 
cock-pit. For a moment it seemed to Gramphom as 
though he were standing upright with his back against 
the deck. Then the captain eased her off a bit^ and thei 
Dorothy assumed a more upright position. 

^^ Frightened i " said the sailor. Gramphom smiled 
contemptuously. He thought of the trenches in 
Mashangweland. 

" I have every confidence in your seamanship/' he 
replied. 

"Yes," Captain Small said, "this be nothing, but 
you'd find it awkward if you were in the boet alone* 
You'd have been at the bottom hy now. Can you 
Bvnm ? " 

" No, I can't," replied Gramphom. An evil look 
came into the man's face, and the financier was half 
sorry that he had admitted the fact 

" Well, mebbe you'll have to try," continued Captain 
Small, " unless you swear solemn to drop all this non- 
sense about Mr. Mannering's money." 

"1 have no intention of dropping it," replied 
Gramphom, "you have practically confessed youf 
crime." The captain bore away a bit from the wind, 
and the water came swirling in over the lee rail. 

"Eight you be," the man said grimly, and once 
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more he altered the course of the boat towards the land. 

" What are you up to ? " cried Qramphom. 

" I be going to run her on the rocks," replied Cap- 
tain Smail. "You'll be drowned. I shall probably 
escape.'^ Gramphom took out his revolver. It was 
dripping with water, but the well greased brass cart- 
ridges were warranted to withstand damp. 

^* You won't escape,'' he answered quietly, " for 
directly we break up I shall shoot you." 

The captain ejyed the weapon thoughtfully. Things 
seemed to have come to a deadlock. Then a sudden 
and unexpected thing occurred. The captain's thoughts 
had been withdrawn for a moment from the work that 
required all his attention. The mainsail fluttered. 

" Haul on the mainsheet^" yelled the captain, " she's 
gybing." Gramphom dropped the revolver and pulled 
with all his s^ength. But he was too late. The boom 
Bwung clean over across the boat, missed Gramphom's 
head by an. inch, and, catching the captain's shoulder, 
sent him spinning into the sea. Then it crashed over 
on to the other side, carried away the mast^ and the 
boat lay helpless as a log. 

Gramphom's first thought was for Captain Smail. 
The man deserved death, but Gramphom could not 
afford to let him drown. He slipped into a lifebelt, 
and, tying the end of the mainsheet round his arm, 
plunged boldly into the waves. He struggled towards 
Captain Smail, who, half paralysed by the blow, had 
Bunk twice beneath the surface. Gramphom reached 
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him as he rose a third time, gripped his coat^ and hauled 
in by the rope mitil they reached the DorotHjf. It toolc 
him ten minutes to get himself and the captain on 
board. Then he found a flask of brandy and poured 
some of it down the man's throat* The captain soon 
reviyed, and rose alowfy to his feet His first thou^t 
:was for the boat 

^^The axet Cut awtiy wredoigi^'' he cried^ hold- 
ing on to the tiller and gasping for breath. Gramp- 
horn f oimd the axe and deaied the deck. The mast 
and mainsail w&at floating aumy with the tide, the 
mainsheet still holding them in tow. 

"That'll do^" said Captain Smail, ''we may want 
'em later on. If ow let go the anchor. Give her all 
the chain." Gramphom did as he was told, and the 
chain went rattling down, fathom after fathom, into 
the sea. The boat swung round into the wind. 

"We're safe now," said Captain SmaiL He took 
up the flask, and taking a long pull at itj^ handed it 
to Gramphom. 

There was an awkward silence. Captain Smail ap- 
peared to be debating some question in his mind, for he 
frowned and bit his lip. He was the first to speak. 

"You saved my life, Mr. Gramphom," he said 
roughly, " a damned pluc^ action seein' as you can't 
swim." 

"Don't thank me," replied the financier coldly, 
" your life is of value to me." 

" You be on the wrong tack," said Captain SmaiL 
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**I never robbed Mr. Mannering of nought^ and can 
prove it, if you get up a case against me.*' 

" How can you prove it ? " asked Gramphom, 
" You've saved my life," replied the sailor, " and 
I'll do you a good turn and clear myself at the same 
time. I did pick up Mr. Mannering Hie night as he 
jumped overboard." 

" Yes," said Gramphom, " and you got his money ? " 
" Some of it," replied the sailor^ " only some of it 
:what he give me." 

" What he gave you ? " queried Gramphom, in sur- 
prise. 

"Yes," replied the captain, "Mr. Mannering, or 
whatever his name be, give me a tidy sum of money, 
and for all I know to contrary he is still alive/' 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

For a moment Gramphom -was too dumbfounded to 
speak. A dozen questions came into his mind; but 
he gave utterance to none of them. The possibility, 
of Stanyon being alive had never occurred to hinu Yet 
how simple the deception seemed^ now that he knew 
the truth. But it was hardly credible that any man 
should sink so low. 

" Tell me all about it^" he said, after a long pause, 
*^ I will give you £1,000 if you will tell me everything." 
The captain's eyes twinkled; but he was, in hia owri 
rough way, an honourable man. 

" IVe been paid to keep my mouth shut," he relied 
curtly. Gramphom looked at him, and slightly raised 
his eyebrows. He scarcely grasped the character of 
the man. He did not quite understand how a man^ 
who had threatened a cold-blooded murder, could refuse 
a large bribe for the utterance of a few words that 
would cost him nothing. Captain Sniail suddenly ap- 
peared in a new light. 

" Two thousand pounds," said Gramphom. The 
captain scowled at him. 

" Look on here, Mr. Gramphom," he said, " Fve told 
you too much already. But you saved my life, and I 
thought you'd like to know. And I did it to avoid 
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trouble. If you bring me into ihe dock, I shall confess 
and prove all IVe said. Till you do so, I shall keep 
my mouth shut." 

Gramphom knitted his brows in thought. He could 
pretty well guess what had happened. The whole affair 
had been arranged between Captain Small and Stan- 
yon. The suicide was a farce. Stanyon had not 
jumped overboard till the Susannah was near at hand 
to pick him up. This much was evident There was 
only one thing that Gramphom wanted to know. 

" Where is Mr. Stanyon ? " he asked bluntly. 

" Don't know," replied the captain, " and if I did^ 
shouldn't tell you. Let us be balin' out the boat 
'Twill keep us waruL" 

The men set to work, and never exchanged another 
word. In less than twenty minutes a large fishing boat, 
which had noticed their sorry plight^ bore down on 
them and took them on board. The Dorothy was igno- 
miniously towed back to Deal. When they had landed^ 
Captain Small held out his hand, and Gramphom took 
it in silence. And both men parted with a certain 
respect for each other's character. 

When Gramphom got back to his rooms that nighty 
he changed his clothes, had a hot bath, and felt little 
the worse for his immersion. But his mind burned 
with indignation against the man who had played him 
such a low trick. Stanyon, in his suicide's grave, had 
been in some measure an heroic figure. But Stanyon 
alive, and, in all probability prosperous, had to be 
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looked at in a very different li^t His letter was no 
longer the conscientious confession of a dying man, but 
a gross act of treachery. Then there was Juliet, white- 
faced, heartrbroken, in mourning for the man she loved. 
Bah ! He could not bear to think of it The fellow 
was a cur. 

Before Gramphom went to bed that night he had 
resolved to find out George Stanyon, and exact from 
him full reparation for the wrong he had inflicted on 
Juliet Aumerle. In the dajjrs of his prosperity Gramp- 
hom would have found this an easy task. But at 
present he was not even on equal terms with the man 
he desired to ruin. Ye^ he remembered how he had 
raised the young engineer from poverty to affluence. 
Surely the hand that had lifted Stanyon from iiie mire 
was not too weak to thrust him back into it again. 

The next morning, as Gramphofm sat at breakfast^ a; 
small paragraph in the "Daily Telegraph'* caught 
his eye. 

" A Mr. Harry K. Burt has caused some sensation in: 
Wall Street by his daring and stupendous dealings in 
American Bails. He is said to have made a large! 
fortune." 

Gramphom laid the paper down, stared thoughtfully 
at his cup of tea for a moment or two, and then burst 
into a laugh. 

" What is the matter, John ? " asked his mother witK 
an anxious expression on her withered old face. 

"I have been looking for two people, mother,*' hiel 
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replied cheerfully, " and — I think I have found bothi 
of them." 

Gramphom left Deal that morning and before teiJ 
dajys had elapsed he was in New York. He had nor 
diflSculty in finding Mr. Harry Bnrt, and at once iden- 
tified him as George Stanyon. The young man had 
grown a beard and moustache; but this only served as 
a thin disguise to his features, and his voice and eyes 
were unmistakeable. Gramj^om did not disclose his 
presence, and returned to England by the next boat^ 
Before leaving, however, he made a few enquiries about 
Mr. Burt) and learnt that he was reported to have made 
nearly half a million in speculation. 

Directly as he landed, he drove straight to Edwardes- 
square. He was determined that Juliet should know 
the truth at once. He was actuated by an honest desire 
to remove a great sorrow from her life. It did not enter 
his mind that the revelation of Stanyon's deception 
would leave the way clear for the accomplishment of 
his own desires. 

He found JuKet alone, and she greeted him witK 
flushed cheeks. But he noticed that a minute after* 
wards her cheeks resumed their natural pallor, and 
that her eyes grew dull and hopeless — the eyes of one 
who has nothing further to look for in life. 

"I have some news for you,'' he said, after they 
had talked for a few minutes on theatrical matters. 
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^' Li a way it is good news^ but it wiH be a great ^ock 
to you. Clan you bear it? '* 

^^ I tbink I can bear anything now,*^ replied Juliet 
sadly. But she clasped ber bands nervously together^ 
and Grampbom could see tbat sbe wsiB trembling. 

" You are a brave woman," be said quietly, " bat 
you will require all your strengtb to bear what I am 
going to tell you. I bave just been over to New York 
I bave seen a certain friend of ours^ He was supposed 
to be dead." Juliet rose to ber feet with staring eyes. 
She tried to speak, but the words died away on ber lips. 

'^ He is not dead," continued Grampbom. '^ And is 
now a very rich man. They say be is worth half a 
million of money. I bave seen George Stanyon with 
my own eyes. He is doing welL" 

Juliet gave a cry of joy, and, swaying for a momenl^ 
fell forward in a faint. Gramjdiom picked her up, 
laid her on the sofa, and rang the belL When the 
maid entered, he told her to fetch some cold water. In 
five minutes Juliet had opened her eyes. 

"Thank God," she murmured; "thank God for 
this." Then she shuddered. The servant brou^t a 
small glass of brandy and^water, and Juliet drank it 
with a wiy face. 

" You can go, Mary," she said j " I am alri^t now.'* 

When the servant had left the room^ Juliet rose witb 
a bewildered loc^ on her face. 

" Tell me everything," sbe said^ and Grampbom 
told her the whole stoiy. 
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" Is it true ? " she cried, when he had finished ; " is 
it true ? It cannot be true. Oh, say it is not true." 

Gramphom looked at her in surprise. He hardly 
understood the sudden revulsion of feeling. The joy 
at the news of Stanyon's safety had changed into hor- 
ror, as Juliet realised the truth, as it was slowly borne 
in upon her that the man ^e loved had committed this 
dastardly act of deception. 

" Tell me it is not true," she cried ; " oh, tell me it 
is not true." 

" It is true," said Gramphom sternly. " I thought 
you would be glad." 

Juliet looked at her mourning, and nervously fin- 
gered a small piece of crape on her sleeve. 

" I cannot believe this of any man," she said, slowly. 
Then she laughed bitterly. " Oh, no ; it is incredible, 
impossible ! Why do you lie to me ? " 

" It is true," replied Gramphom. " Come, Miss 
Aumerle, you must be brave. This man is not, and 
never has been, worthy of you." Juliet looked at him 
suspiciously. She expected another declaration of 
iGramphom^s love. The idea occurred to her that 
'Gramphom had concocted this story for his own ends, 
but his face disarmed her suspicions^ 

" You can easily satisfy yourself that it is true," he 
said, quietly. She looked at him expectantly. His 
face was cold and hard. It was quite evident that he 
was not going to sajy anything about his own love. She 
realised that here was a man who could be magnani- 
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mous even in his silence. She recalled all that he had 
done for her, and the fact that she had repaid him 
nothing. She contrasted him with the man who had 
brought him so low^ with the man who had made her 
suffer a torment that was worse than death. She moved 
forward timidly, and laid her hand on his arm. 

" Mr. Gramphom,*' she said softly, " a short time 
ago yon asked me to many you. Do you still want 
me for a wife ? " 

Gramphom's eyes flashed and his face was trans- 
figured with passion. 

" Want you ? '' he cried fiercely, " want you ? Why, 
my whole body and mind and soul long for you, and 
you know it, Juliet, you know it." 

" I will marry you," she replied simply. For answer 
Gramphom gripped her wrists and glared into her f aoe« 

"Do you love me?" he cried savagely. She was 
silent and turned away her face. 

" Do you love me?" he repeated; but still she was 
silent. 

" You do not love me," he cried, " but, by God, 1 
will make you." And, drawing her close to him, he 
held her in his powerful arms and covered her face 
with kisses. She did not resist^ but she did not respond 
to his embrace. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Gramphom sat alone in his small office in Walbrook* 
In the outer room his clerk-secretary tapped unceasn 
ingly on a typewiter. A tiny, quick-witted office boy 
completed his whole establishment It was a con- 
trast to the palatial offices of the Mashangweland Ckmi- 
panics. 

It was a bri^t, sunny xnoming, but the sun did not 
penetrate into the gloomy recesses of the office, which 
looked on the wall of a courtyard. A single electric 
light illuminated Gramphom's stem and ragged fea- 
tures. An open newspaper lay before him — a copy 
of that morning's " Times '^ — and the financier's face 
darkened as he stared hard at a certain short paragraph 
in its columns. The paragraph ran as follows : 

" We have it on the best authorily that the Govern- 
ment is going to relinquish its claims to Mashangwe- 
land, and that the Germans are going to make sub- 
stantial concessions on the west coast of Africa. Having 
regard to the recent scandals in connection with this 
country, we are sure that this information will not 
cause a single pang of regret in the hearts of patriotic 
Englishmen." 

Gramphom gazed at the words till they were burnt 
like letters of fire into his brain. They had been cabled 
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by the " Hmes '^ correspondent from Berlin, and were 
possibly inspired by some hi^ (^ciaL Oram^om 
knew well the moderation and accuracy of the paper 
that lay before him — a paper that took no account 
of rumours and that verified its statements with un- 
tiring research. 

The lines deepened on his face and his eyes glowed 
with sullen fire. This was the end of everything, the 
reward for his labours, the guerdon for which he had 
sacrificed his entire fortune, aye, and even his reputa- 
tion. It was for this that he had drawn innumerable 
innocent people into the meshes of his schemes. It 
was for this that he had sent men out to die, that he 
had ruined the happiness of George Stanyon and Juliet 
Aumerle. This was the end of the battle. The German 
flag was to be hoisted in Corbao, and he, John Gramp- 
horn, was to sit quietly in his little ofBce, as impotent 
as the clerk that tapped on the typewriter. 

He rose to his feet with a cry of rage, and seizing a 
map of Mashangweland which hung on the wall, he tore 
it into a hundred pieces* 

" So much for patriotism,'' he said to himself. 
^^ Thank God there is still something else left in the 
world. Juliet has promised to be giy wife.'' He sat 
down in his chair, and, taking a leather case from his 
pocket, opened it and gazed at the portrait of the beau- 
tiful woman who was going to entrust her life into his 
hands. The sweet, earnest expression of her face had 
been reproduced with marvellous fidelity. He looked 
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at tibe portrait for more than a minute^ and tlien^ re« 
placing it in his pockety he sighed. This woman was 
going to be his wife^ but she did not love him. 

Then the door opened, and the office boy entered. 

" If you please, sir," he said in a shrill voice, whicK 
all Oramphom's efforts had been unable to soften to a 
more business like tone. The financier frowned. 

*' Well ? '' he asked sharply. 

*' If you please, sir," said the boy, " there^s a lady 
and a gentleman to see you," and he produced a card 
between his finger and thumb. Gramphom took it 
from him and read the name. 

^^Show them in," he said, with a pleasant smile, 
*' and you and Jenkins can both go out to limch." 

The boy departed, and his face broadened into a 
grin, as he disappeared. A moment later Juliet en- 
tered, and Gramphom rose to his feet. She closed the 
door and came quickly towards him with outstretched 
hands. He took them and raised them to his lips. His 
heart beat fast with expectation. As a rule, she was 
rather cold and reserved in her greetings. 

" I have got news for you," she cried eagerly. " Sit 
down and I will tell you all about it" Gramphom 
gazed at her sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks with a 
puzzled smile. 

^' What is it, Juliet 9 " He asked, as he reseated him- 
self. ** And who is this gentleman with you ? " She 
^me up to him and laid one of her hands on his 
shoulder. 
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'^ I can giye you your heart's desire,'^ sbe said^ in a 
low voice. 

" My heart's desire," he replied, slowly, " is that 
you should love me, Juliet. Is it that which you have 
come to give me?" A shadow crossed the girl's face 
and she drew away her hand. 

^^ There was a time when your heart was only con- 
cerned with the future of Mashangweland." 

^^ There was," he replied. ^' I am not ashamed to 
admit it. But now you have come into my life, and 
Mashangweland " — he pointed to the paragraph in the 
'^ Times." Juliet read it and lauded. 

'^Things move slowly in diplomatic circles," she 
said ; '^ Ihere will be time to stop all that. You have 
not given up the fi^t, have you ? " 

^^I have given up the fight," Gramphom replied, 
rising to his feet; *'I am beaten. See fhere," and 
he pointed to the torn pieces of the map on the floor. 
'* There lies Mashangweland," he continued. " To- 
night it will be placed in lie dust heap. I have other 
use for my hands. TSie grip of Empire is not all there 
is in the world. Hands were meant to hold and clasp 
the things we love, Juliet, as I shall one day hold and 
clasp you — till death." He held out his hands as 
though to embrace her, but she i^ranS from him. His 
arms dropped to his side, and he bowed his head. 

" If I have not your love," Ke said, humbly, ** I in- 
ideed have no use for these hands, this hearty or brain." 
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The tears came to Juliet's eyes. The sight of a strong 
man so broken was terrible to witness. 

" I do not love you," she replied ; " but I can give 
you happiness. I can give you Mashangweland.'^ 

" Mashangweland ? '' he cried hoarsely; "give me 
yourself, Juliet^ give me your heart It's all I ask.'^ 
'Juliet looked him steadily in the eyes, and they dropped 
before her gaze. He felt like Judas the Apostate. He 
had blasphemed the Gk>d he had set up to be the idol 
of his life. 

"I will give you Mashangweland,"^ she repeated* 
^^ In the outer office is a man, who came to see me last 
night. He has just returned from Mas&angweland." 

*^ From Mashangweland ? To see you, Juliet ? " 

" Yes," she replied, " to see me. He is the son of an 
old friend of my father's. He knew that we — that 
we were engaged. He came first to me. He wishes to 
see you on important business.'' 

"Has he told you his business?'* 

" Yes," she answered slowly, " he says he has found 
gold in Mashangweland." 

Gramphom shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

"Wants to sell the mine, I suppose," he said, "a 
little cash in advance — a trifle to cover expenses, until 
I get a report on it. I know them. There are a lot of 
men like that walking about the City, Juliet." 

" You can at least see hinu I believe that he speaks 
the truth." 

" Gold in Mashangweland I " said Gramj^om. " In 
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Germaii territMT ! It's impoesiUe. I do not believe it." 

Juliet Aomerle paused, unoerUin how to act The 
man who stood before her was not die John Gramp- 
horn die had once known — the man of acti<m, quick 
to think and quick to strike. He was irresolute and 
uncertain. He stood before her as though he had no 
personal interest in the news she had brou^t to him, 
as thou^ Mashangweland were a countiy mentioned in 
some history of die Middle Agea. She came to his side^ 
and, placing her hand on his arm, lodced up anxiouslj; 
at his face. 

'^ Perhaps it is tru^" she murmured. '' But, if you 
<[on't act quickly, all will be lost to you — and to Eng-. 
land." He tried to dasp her in his arms^ but she 
slipped from his dasp, and &oed him with flarfiing 
•eyes. 

" This is not the time for love," she cried ; ** forget 
me. Be the man you were whai I first met you* Here 
is a weapon. Strike with it, and strike hard«" 

" And if it breaks in my hand ? " 

" Let it break," she cried, scomfulfy ; " it will at any 
rate break in the hands of a fighting man who has done 
his best for England. Please see this man. I will 
leave you. Gk)od-bye." She held out her hand, and he 
raised it to his lips. 

" Gtood-bye," he said. " I will see the man. Tell 
him to come in. I will at any rate hear his story." 

She left the room without another word and Ghramp- 
horn reseated himself at his desL 
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He heard her speak a few words to someone in the 
outer office, and then a man entered the room and closed 
the door behind him. He was small and wiry, and hia 
gaunt, weatherbeaten face spoke eloquently of a hard 
life lived in the open air. His clothes were new and 
obviously ready made. He stood before Gramphom 
hat in hand^ waiting for the latter to speak. 

"You are a friend of Miss Aumerle's^" said the 
financier, closely scrutinising the man's face. 

" She has kindly befriended me, for my father'a 
Bake." 

" Please sit down and tell me your story as briefly 
as possible. I am a busy man, and as you see, my stafE 
is not a large one. What is your name ? " 

"William Alured,'' the man replied, seating him-* 
self in a chair on the other side of Oramphom's desk,* 
*' I suppose you have never heard it before." 

" No," the financier replied bluntly. 

" Yet indirectly I have much to thank you for. May 
I smoke ? " 

"Certainly," Gramphom replied, holding out his 
<ngar ease. Alured took a cigar, lit it^ and leant back 
in his chair with a contented smile. 

" Do you remember the time when your expedition 
found George Stanyon, half dead with cold and hunger, 
in the snow of the Accursed Mountains ? " 

" I remember," answered Gramphom, with a f rown* 

" Well, perhaps you remember that Stanyon had on 
him a letter addressed to William Alured. He had 
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found it <m the dead body of a man not very &r frcmt 
the place where he himself collapeed. I am Williani 
Alnred and that dead man was my brother.^ 

^^ I remember hearing something of the kind. But 
it did not occur to me to be of any importance." 

^' The letter/' Alnred contifined, '' was in ciphyer. 
Otherwise it is possible it might never have reached 



me.'' 



^^ At least yon are frank, Mr. Alnred," Gramj^om 
said with a smile. 

^'Yoor Mr. Watscm — Wilkinson, I mean, was not 
a v&fy serupnlons man." 

"Well, well, get to the point, Mr. Alnred." 

" I am coming to it I only wish to make the whole 
rtoiy plain to you." 

" Well, the letter." 

" It reached me," the man continued, ." and with tHe 
aid of a key, which my brother placed in my hands 
before he left England, I deciphered it." He paused, 
and watched the blue smoke of his cigar curling up 
towards the ceiling. Gramphom looked at his watch. 

" My time is valuable," he said curtly. " I have an 
appointment in five minutes." 

"Don't cut up rough," the man replied, "I want 
you to thoroughly grasp all I have said.'* 

" I think I can understand," Gramphom said drily. 

"Well, my brother went out to Mashangweland to 
!find gold, andj, to cut a long story shorty he found it." 

Gramphom's pale face flushed, and the pen, wi^ 
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which he had been making notes on a piece of paper, 
trembled in his hand; but his voice was cahn and steady, 
as he asked Alured for particulars of the discovery. 

'^ Before I tell you anything/' said Alured, " we must 
of course, come to terms." 

" Cash down for an option, I suppose ! '' said Qramp- 
hom. 

"No,'^ the man replied emphatically, "Fm not a 
City man. I only want to be paid by results." 

^^ Shares in the Company which takes over the 
mine?" 

^^ I want one-third of the total share capital of the 
Company which acquires this mine." 

"You shall have it," replied Gramphom> and he 
made another note on the piece of paper. 

" You will not be oflfended," continued Alured, " if 
I ask you to put that agreement into writing, before 
I finish my story." 

Gramphom wrote a few words on a piece of paper 
and handed it to Alured. The latter read them care* 
fully. 

" That will do," he said, folding the paper and plac- 
ing it in his pocket. " I am not a business man, but I 
know that you have a reputation for honesty." 

Gramphom winced, for the whole world knew of the 
great Mashangweland fraud, but there was no suspi* 
cion of sarcasm in the speaker's voice, and the clear 
blue eyes looked fearlessly into his own. 
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"Well," he said abruptly after a pause, "where i» 
the mine ? " 

" The mine is on land at present owned hy the 
Hashangweland Investment Trust" 

" The Masl^angweland Investment Trust^'^ repeated 
Gramphom slowly. Then he laughed, and Alured; 
laughed with him. The Great Mannering Gold Mine 
had been placed in the same tract of territory. Then 
Alured pulled his chair closer to Gramphom and tak- 
ing out a dirty piece of paper from his pockety un- 
folded it; and spread out a roughly drawn map on the 
desk. 

" Here/' he said, pointing with his finger to a red 
cross marked on a rude scheme of mountain ranges, 
" is the place where the Mannering €k)ld Mine was 
located by George Stanyon. Here," pointing to an ir- 
regular oblong marked in blue pencil, " is the largest 
and richest gold mine in all the world." 

" I have heard those words before," said GrampHorui 
mechanically, but there was a hungry look in his ejOB 
as they gazed at the blue mark on the map. 

" As you see," continued Alured, " the red cross is 
ivery close to the South comer of the real gold bear* 
ing country. If Stanyon had gone a little farther 
North, there would have been no need for him — ^" 

" We are not here to discuss Mr. Stanyon," inter- 
rupted Gramphom savagely. He fully realised how 
cruelly Fate had used him, and Alured's words stung 
him to the quick. The latter rose to his feet 
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^' I don't think I need occupy more of your time.'^ 
lie said. " The rest lies in your hands." 

" One moment," said Gramphom. " There are two 
questions I should like to ask you. Will you tell me 
•why you have kept this discovery to yourself for so 
long? It is more than a year since your brother's 
letter waa delivered into your hands." 

" It is nearly two years ago. But my brother's let- 
ter was not explicit enough for a man who knew noth- 
ing of the country. I only discovered the place indi- 
icated in his letter three months ago. I have only been^ 
in England two days." 

"I believe you. Now will you tell me why you^ 
came to me with this information ? I am no longer a 
power in the land." 

'^ I will answer you frankly," replied Alured. " I 
dame to you for two, no, three reasons. Firstly, be- 
cause I am almost penniless, and have not the money 
to buy Mashangweland Investment shares, cheap as 
they are. Secondly, I came to you because Miss Au- 
merle is the only child of my father's greatest friend. 
Thirdly, I came to you because I admire you, and 
know that you are the one man who will use this in- 
SFormation to the best advantage. I have heard your 
story, Mr. Gramphom, and am sorry for you. But 
here is a weapon, ready to your hands." 

Gramj^om looked keenly at the gauni; sunburnt face, 
and then studied the notes he had made of liie inter- 
view. 
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^^ I will Bend out an engineer,'' he said slowly. ^ Of 
course, in the meantime, yon will keep your moath 
shut. If a word of this reaches the ears of another 
man, you will destroy all my plans. I will see thafi 
a third of the share capital of the Mashangweland In" 
vestment Trust is transferred to you, within three 
months of the engineer's report — if it is a favourable 
report Good-bye, Mr. Alured.'' 

The two men shook hands and William Alured left 
the room. 

^^ If this is true," Oramphom said to himself, ^' and 
if I can persuade the Government that it is true, I have 
them all in the hollow of my hand« But I must act 
at once." 

Before nightfall he had obtained an interview with 
the Foreign Secretary, who promised nothing definite, 
but who seemed inclined to pay some attention to Gramp- 
horn's arguments. He also arranged with a mining 
engineer of repute to start in three days' time for 
Mashangweland. 

It was nearly 9 o'clock^ when he returned to his apart- 
ments in Bloomsbury. He devoured a little cold meat 
in feverish haste, and then turned his attention to a pile 
of letters that had come in by the last post. Among 
them was a short note from Juliet, urging him to fight 
for Mashangweland with all his strength. His mother 
was asleep by the fireside, and, raising the letter to his 
lips, he kissed it passionately. 

The last envelope in the pile was dirly, and made 
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of thin, cheap paper. The name and address were 
scrawled in an almost illegible handwriting. He opened 
it without interest^ and pulled out a ragged scrap of 
paper. It contained nothing but the following words : 

" See 11. Samuel, XII. 7." 

Gramphom looked at it with a smile. It conveyed 
nothing to his mind, and he was half inclined to throw 
it into the fire. But curiosity prompted him to find out 
the message. He tapped his mother on the shoulder, 
and she blinked at him with her keen old eyes. 

" Got a Bible, mother ? " he asked. She regarded 
him with astonishment, as though he had asked for the 
moon. 

" And what do you want with a Bible ? '* she asked 
severely. " Have my prayers been answered ? " 

" Where is it ? " he asked abruptly. 

" Here, always to my hand," she replied, pointing 
to a leather-bound volume on a small table by her. 
Gramphom removed the spectacles which lay on the 
cover, and hunted up the quotation. When he found 
it, he closed the book, and shrugged his shoulders. The 
verse conveyed nothing to his mind. 

" And Nathan said to David, ^ thou art the man.' " 

Gramphorn turned his attention to other matters, 
but the text lingered unpleasantly in his mind, and be- 
fore he went to bed that night he again opened the 
Bible and turned to the Second book of Samuel. He 
read the whole text carefully through from beginning 
to end. It was the well-known parable of the one ewe 
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lamb, and the following sentence cangjit Gramphom^s 
eye and riveted his attention: 

^^As the Lord liveth, the man that has done this 
thing shall surely die." 

It was David's unconscious judgment on his own 
crime. Gramphom began to see and understand. He 
had robbed the writer of the letter of his one ewe lamb; 
He racked his mind in vain for any clue to the man's 
identity. So many had been sacrificed in the days of 
his power and prosperity. So many had perished in 
the grip of the empire-builder. So many lives and 
fortunes had been required in the gigantic struggle for 
Manshangweland. He turned out the gas, and went 
up to bed. 

It was a wet nighty and a sudden change of the wind 
was driving the rain into the bedroom. Gramphom 
drew up the blind to close the window, and as he did 
so, he noticed a man huddled up against the railings 
of the square under the shelter of some trees. He 
looked at the crouching figure for a few seconds, then 
a policeman came up and ordered the man to move on. 
A small, bent figure, shuffled along the wet pavement 
and disappeared. Gramphom closed the window and 
thought no more of the matter. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

The day after the mining engineer left England to 
test the truth of Alured's statement, Gramphom com- 
menced buying Mashangweland shares. He had saved 
nearly £100,000^ and this amount, carefully expended, 
"will go a very long way in purchasing shares at rub- 
bish prices. 

The spot indicated by Alured was on the territory 
owned by the Mashangweland Investment Trust, and 
jQramphom turned all his attention to this particular 
company. The shares stood at Is. to Is. 3d. and he 
already owned more than half of them. He set to work 
to. purchase the rest> and by the end of October he held 
every share in the company. Yet the share register 
did not disclose this fact. There were a score of 
names on it^ and Gramphom only appeared as the 
owner of 60,000 shares out of a total capital of a mil- 
lion. But the other shareholders were merely nomi- 
nees. 

The buying was executed carefully, but the enormous 
iextent of the transaction raised the price of the shares 
to %"%• Then Gramphom ceased to operate, and 
bided his time. 

On December 8, Gramphom received a long cable 
in cipher from the engineer in Mashangweland. It 

893 
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oonfirmed Alured's statement and said that in all prob- 
alnlitj Mashangweland would one day be the richest 
gold-producing country in the world. 

Oramphom deciphered the message with a white face 
and trembling hands. When the truth was made knowa 
to him, he rose to his feet^ and, walking over to a ne^ 
map of Mashangweland which hung on the wall, placed 
his hand on the part of it which he had alrea^ col* 
cured red. The little o&ce faded from his si^t* The 
fertile plains and snow-capped mountains of a great 
colony floated before his eyes. He already saw bearded 
miners wresting gold from the solid rock. He saw 
men toiling in fruitful valleys, that teemed with com 
and cattle. He saw the flag of England flinging out 
the message to all the world, that this fair land was 
part of the British Empire. 

Then the vision faded from his sight> and the click 
of the typewriter in the next room reminded him that 
a business man has no time for dreams. Stupendous 
power had been suddenly placed in his hands. It only 
remained for him to use it to the best advantage. 

Gramphom saw that this piece of news would serve 
a threefold purpose. It would rouse British enthusi- 
asm, and the Government would be compelled to annex 
Mashangweland. It would give him the means of re- 
venge on those who had ruined him, and finally it would 
make him one of the richest men in the world. 

This last point required no attention on his part, and 
he dismissed it from his mind. Whatever happened| 
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he owned all the shares in the Mashangweland Invest^ 
ment Trust, and the new found gold mine would be 
practically his own property. But the other two mat- 
ters required careful handling. 

That very afternoon he obtained an interview with 
the Secretaijy for Foreign Affairs, and after a hard 
struggle, in which he had to exert all his finest powers 
of argument and eloquence, he persuaded the Minister 
to his own way of thinking, and obtained from him an 
assurance that the Gk)vemment would sign no treaty 
with Germany until the truth of the cable had been 
tested by a Government engineer. 

Then Gramphom turned his attention to revenge. 
He had already decided on a course of action. He in- 
tended to work a second boom, because he was certain 
that no one would believe in it. He had been shown 
up as a liar, and when a proved liar wishes to deceive, 
he has only to speak the truth. Gramphom had re- 
solved to publish the cable to the whole world. 

The very next day he sent a coify of it to the StocK 
Exchange and to every paper of importance in Lon- 
don. A large number of editors consigned it to the 
waste paper basket. Some published it without com- 
ment. Others made a few sarcastic remarks about its 
authenticity, and wrote unpleasant little paragraphs 
about the first Mashangweland boom. Gramphom 
chuckled as he read them. 

The next day he called on the editors of the most im- 
portant journals, and openly offered them money to 
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boom Mashangweland. His offers were declined witH 
thanks, and he knew that he had done a good day's 
work 

He then set to work to buy Mashangweland Invest- 
ment Trust. He knew well enough that there were 
were no shares to be had. But he also knew that there 
would be plenty of sellers. He bought assiduously and 
openly, and dinned the praises of Mashangweland into 
the ears of every financier he met. 

The result was precisely as he anticipated. Mashang* 
weland Investment Trust moved upwards, but the pub- 
lic, once bitten, were twice shy, and stood aloof. The 
professional financiers listened to his eulogies with their 
tongues in their cheeks, and made up their minds to 
sell for all they were worth when the shares had reached 
a decent figure and there was a chance of making a 
good profit They reckoned that he had made some 
money elsewhere and was trying to rig the market. 
They were deep men — these City fellows — but not 
go deep as John Gramphom. 

At the end of a month Mashangweland Investment 
Trust stood at l%-2. They had been forced upwards 
solely My Gramphom's purchases. No one else had 
bought them. The " bears " decided that it was time 
to come in, and they began to sell heavily. As fast as 
they sold Gramphom bought 

Then, on January 13, he received a letter from the 
Foreign Secretary stating that the (jovemment engineer 
had confirmed his statements, and asking him to call 
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at the Foreign Office. He drove round to Downing 
Street, and, before he left, he had arranged with Lord 
Purley that the news should appear in all the papers 
on the following morning. 

The next day was account day on the Stock Exchange, 
and Giumphom received polite intimations from va- 
rious quarters that it would be impossible to carry over 
his shares that account. ^ 

" I will pay for them," he said to the representative 
of one great firm. " I only hope that your clients will 
be able to deliver me the shares." 

The next morning the great news burst on the finan- 
cial world. An independent engineer had been sent 
out by the Government to investigate the truth of 
Oramphom's assertions^ and the engineer had cabled 
back that in all probability the deposits of gold on the 
land owned by the Mashangweland Investmen<t Trust 
would exceed those found on the Rand 

The scene on the Stock Exchange that morning beg- 
gars all description. Orders poured in from the public 
for Hashangweland Investment Trust shares, and the 
professional operators tumbled over one another in their 
eagerness to buy. But there were no sellers. And, be- 
fore a quarter of an hour had passed, it became evident 
that no one had any shares to sell. Two pounds, three, 
four, and five pounds, a share were offered, but still 
there was no response. 

" Ten pounds a share ! " cried someone in despera-^ 
tion, but no shares were forthcoming at that pricey 
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Hen -who were short of these shares grew very pale and 
relapsed into silence. A sadden hush fell on the whole 
honBO. The market had been cornered. 

The great comer in Mashangweland Trust is now 
history. The " bears ^^ were short to the extent of 
nearly three hundred thousand shares^ and they could 
only buy from John Qramphom. The stock exchange 
ifixed a price of 100£ a share. 

He took new and larger offices^ and engaged half a 
dozen clerks. Before the next account his offices had 
been visited by all sorts and conditions of men, each 
anxious to save himself from ruin. Some he let off 
lightly^ and he actually cancelled the bargains of sev* 
eral small speculators. But he dealt unmercifully with 
all those who had assisted in his downfall. It cost one 
big operator nearly half a million sterling to purchase 
a block of 5,000 shares, which he sold at £1. 10s a piece. 
This man had used the whole weight of his name and 
wealth to precipitate the former crash in Mashang- 
weland securities. 

Many fish came into Gramphom*s net during these 
few days. The great Lord Lothbury had been unable 
to resist the opportunily of another thrust at the fallen 
financier. Arthur Wilkinson, ever on the lookout for 
money, thought he had struck a little gold mine. 
Both had to put their pride in their pockets and ap- 
proach Gramphom in a spirit of humble conciliation. 

Wilkinson left the office stripped almost to his very 
skin. But Gramphom reserved for Lord Lothbury a 
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still more humiliating revenge. He cancelled the bar- 
gain. 

" Ton see, my Lord," he said as the peer was about 
to leave, " that you turned coward too soon. The spoils 
are reserved for those who fight" 

But the day before the account was the day of Gramp- 
hom's greatest triumph. At four o'clock in the after- 
noon one of the clerks brought in a card, and, as Gramp- 
hom looked at the name, his face flushed, and the fingers 
of his right hand closed on the arm of his chair. For 
the card bore the name of Mr. Harry K. Burt, 977 Madi- 
son avenue. New York. 

" Show the gentleman in," said Gramphom, making 
an ejffort to appear calm ; ^^ show the gentleman in, Law- 
son." 

A few minutes afterwards a bronzed and bearded 
young fellow entered the room. He wore a soft felt 
Alpine hat, and his whole appearance was that of a smart 
young American. His beard and moustache had grown 
since Gramphom had last seen him in New York. He 
limped slightly, and there was little about Mr. Harry 
Burt to suggest George Stanyon to anyone who believed 
that George Stanyon was dead. 

" Sit down, Mr. Burt," said Gramphom pleasantly ; 
'* what can I do for you ? " 

" Wal," replied Mr. Burt, " it's like this. Tve got 
caught in your dumed gold squeeze, and it nips me 
hard." The young man spoke with a strong American 
accent, and Gramphom could scarcely control a smile. 
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" I reckon this visit cuts no ice with me," he con- 
tinued, ^' but I've got licked, and have to crawl, Mr. 
Gramphom." 

" Yes," replied Gramphom, " you will certainly have 
to crawl, Mr. Burt How many shares are you short 
of?" 

" Only 2,000," replied Burt cheerfully. 

"H'm," said Gramphom, "that is probably more 
than you can pay for. A man who left here two hours 
ago paid me £100 a share." 

" Gee whiz," said Burt, " that's pretty talL Wal, I 
can't do that, Mr. Gramphom ; I have got 100,000 dol« 
lars and I'll give it to you. Thatf s fifty dollars a diaie. 
You can't squeeze blood out of a stone, I reckon. I£ 
you don't accept my offer, I'll cut and ran, and you 
won't get a red cent" 

" I am sorry to have to refuse," replied Gramphom, 
" but business is business, |^ou know. If I remember 
right, you made a pretty good thing out of the last 
slump. Had previous information, hadn't you t Also, 
by all accounts, you did well over the wheat comer last 
November in New York. Saved a bit, didn't you, ouii 
of the wreck, say 250,000 dollars? " 

Mr. Burt scanned Gramphom's face eagerly, but ho 
could read nothing from the mask of his featnxea» 

" Wal," he said with a drawl, " you seem to have got 
stock of my career, anyway ; but it won't do an; good 
to squeeze me too hard, Mr. Gramphom." 

Gramphom leant over the desk. 
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*' I am going to squeeze you/' he said, slowly and de- 
liberately, " till IVe squeezed the last drop of blood out 
of your body. I am going to make things so unpleas- 
ant for you that you will be discredited in every civil- 
ised country of the globe. I am going to hunt you down, 
till you will pray for the quiet of the grave. That is 
what I am going to do with you, Mr. George Stanyon.'' 

The young man rose to his feet with a cry of horror, 
and the two men faced each other. It was fortunate 
that the desk stood between them, or Stanyon's fingers 
would have been at Gramphom^s throat. 

" Do you think I don^t know you,*' Gramphom con- 
tinued coldly. " I traced you to New York last sum- 
mer. I know the whole story of your pretended suicide* 
I have been waiting for you, and you have come into 
my web like a silly fly. I am afraid, Mr. Stanyon, 
you are but a clumsy scoundrel, and quite unfitted for 
a life of deception. I shall publish your whole story 
to the world. Men will know what you are. I com- 
mitted a fraud for England, but you committed it for 
£20,000, and even then you had not the decency to be 
faithful to the man who employed you." 

" It is you who have made me what I am," retorted 
Stanyon. " You found me penniless and tempted mej^ 
— tempted me through my love for a woman^ held out 
as a bait the money that would make our marriage 
possible. I went on your cursed errand, and when I 
returned, I found that you had taken the woman from 
me, that you had blackened her fair name, that you 
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had made her false to her vows of love and fidelity. 
That is your share in the matter, Mr. Gramphom, and, 
if you can look on it with equanimity, you are a blacker 
scoundrel than I imagined you to be." Stanyon stop- 
ped. He was white to the lips with passion, and every 
now and then his hand went back as though to a hip 
pocket 

"You are mistaken, Mr. Stanyon," Gramphom 
replied calmly ; " Juliet Aumerle has always been true 
to you. In your absence I asked her to be my wife, 
and she refused After your supposed death she was 
still faithful to you. It was only on learning of the 
shameful fraud you had practiced, when she knew that 
you had willingly caused her weeks of anguish and suf- 
fering, that she found you to be unworthy of her love. 
She would have mourned all her life long for you, if 
I had not discovered the truth. As it is, she has now 
promised to be my wife." 

For a moment Stanyon was silent, but his face was 
horrible to look upon. Then he whipped out a revolver 
and pointed it at Gramphom^s heart 

Not a muscle of Gramphom's face moved, but he kept 
his eyes on Stanyon's right hand and the barrel of Ihe 
revolver. He was confronted by a desperate man ; but 
he was accustomed to desperate men. His schemes had 
brought him into touch with many who desired his 
death. 

" You will gain nothing by that, Mr. Stai^yon," he 
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said quietly. "And the gallows is a most ignomin- 
ious end to a man's life." 

" It is better than the hell in which I live/' replied 
Stanyon. Gramphom shrugged his shoulders. 

" This is a new way of paying debts>" he said, sar- 
castically. " It is almost humorous. I ask you to pay 
me what you owe, and you threaten me with a revolver.'^ 
Stanyon made a gesture of impatience. 

" Take your cursed money," he said, replacing his re- 
volver in his pocket. " Do you think I want your life 
because you have ruined me? You say that you are 
to be married to Juliet Aumerle. Well I say that you 
shall never marry her — never so long as X am alive. 
If everything else fails, I shall kill you." 

"Why not do it now? Has your courage failed 
you ? " 

" I shall find another, and a better opportunity," re- 
plied Stanyon. " Besides, I wish to give you a chance.'^ 

" Thank you," said Gramphom, with a smile. " At 
any rate, you are frank. You know, I suppose, that the 
law provides for cases of this sort I can have you 
arrested and kept out of harm's way. But^ to show 
you how little I fear you, I will let you remain at lib- 
erty. I can deal with you myself without the aid of 
the law. If you will take my advice, you will go back 
to America. I will cancel your bargain, in. the Mash- 
angweland Investment Trust." 

Stanyon flushed, and sitting down at the desk, opened 
a cheque book and wrote out a cheque. 
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'' T wish to make it quite clear^ Mr. QnmjiioTnj^ 
ho said, handing him a slip of mauve paper, ^ that I 
hoar you no grudge in your financial triumph over me. 
It Is tho fortune of war. Here is a cheque for £46,- 
R65. T have lost^ and am willing to pay. I have left 
inysolf £26 for immediate expenses, and that is all that 
1 liAvo in tlio world." Gramphom did not touch tiie 
choqnoy and ho appeared to be lost in thought. 

** I hope," continued Stanyon, " that I have made it 
clear to you tliat I have no wish to evade payment of 
my dohts, and that the matter between us is one in 
wliich money plays no part^'* 

" I shall not take the cheque," said Gramphom, " I 
have cancelled die bargain." Stanyoii rose to his feet 

"If you tliink, Mr. Gramphom," he said slowly, 
"that you can buy my forgiveness, you are mistaken. 
1 f you do not take the cheque, I shall send the amount 
nnmd to you in notes. I do not ask any favours of 
you, and refuse to accept them. The financial battle 
is over. Wo have come down to tooth and claw. I 
do not require money for my purpose now." 

" Very well," said Gramphom, placing the cheque 
in his pocket " T will take the money. But I think 
you are a fool." Stanyon took his hat and stick and 
moved towards the door. 

" I may be a fool," he said, " but not so great a fool 
as you will be if you refuse to break off your engage- 
ment to Juliet Aumerle. ^ An eye for an eye and a 
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tooth for a tooth/ that is my motto, Mr. Gramphom. 
Good morning/' and he left the roonu 

Gramphom rang the bell, and a clerk entered. 

" Follow that man who has just left^'^ he said, *' and 
do not leave him until you have found out where h© 
lives/' The man left the room. 

Then Gramphom sat down and wrote a short note to 
Bome private enquiry agents, asking them to send round 
a detective at once on urgent business* 



V 



CHAPTER XXX 

'Grampbom's triumph was almost complete. He had 
risen like some golden phoenix from the ashes of his 
hopes and ambitions. He had beaten down his enemies 
till they were too weak to lift a hand against him. 
.Wilkinson and Mrs. Waldteufel were ruined^ Stanyon 
was a b^gar^ Schwartz was in prison^ Lord Lothbury 
was out of office^ powerless and humiliated by 'the fact 
that he had been compelled to accept favours from the 
man he had tried to ruin. A host of financiers had 
been forced into the Bankruptcy Court No fewer than 
fourteen firms had been hammered on the Stock Ex- 
change. Of a truth these men had sown the wind and 
reaped the whirlwind. 

Gramphom stood out in that hour as the most pow- 
erful and the richest man in England. His fortune was 
enormous. His profits from the " bear " squeeze alone 
amounted to nearly five millions. The huge blocks of 
Mashangweland shares which he held, as the result of 
his former heroic efforts to save the market from a 
panic, now represented a fortune so gigantic that it was 
scarcely possible to estimate it within a million of the 
actual figure. For the shares rose daily and hourly, as 
the public rushed in to buy them, and, before a tort- 
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night liad elapsed, Mashangweland Investment Trust 
stood at £18 a share. 

Once more Mashangweland was on everyone's lipe, 
and public opinion veered round so suddenly that every 
paper in England abused the Qovemment for not having 
already annexed this most desirable country. Thou- 
sands of emigrants left for Corbao, for Oramphom had 
openly offered free passage and free land to anyone who 
was willing to plough and sow and reap. He offered 
no such inducement to gold diggers, but every emigrant 
looked forward to the time when he would leave hia 
farm and go northwards into the Accursed Mountains. 

Diplomatists, English and German, were bufi^, for 
gold lights up the fiercest passions, and all the skill 
of diplomacy was needed to quench the flames. The 
press of both nations cried out for Mashangweland, and, 
in trying to voice the popular enthusiasm, became so 
virulent and antagonistic in their language that they 
imperilled the peace of the whole of Europe. But the 
silent diplomatists went about their work in secret, and 
shut their ears to the raucous clamour of both press 
and people. 

On March 1 the negotiations were completed. To 
the thunder of guns from three first-class battleships 
the Union Jack was hoisted at Corbao, and Mashang- 
weland became part of the British Empire. The Brit- 
ish Lion had bared its claws, and the German Eagle had 
shrunk from the encounter. Then the Lion had pushed 
forward a piece of meat as a bribe, and the Eagle had 
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carried it off in snUen silenoe. Sndi was die final 
chapter in the stoiy of tibe strngg^ for ICaahangweland* 
England made enormous commercial axioesfflona in 
Egypt and Asia in retnm for the withdrawal of Ger- 
many's claims. England's arguments were delicately 
framed, bat they could have been summed up in a few 
words. ^^ We intend to have Mashangweland. If nec- 
essary, we will fi^t for it. But we should prefer to 
settle the matter on a commercial basis." Now comr 
merce is more to a Grerman than colonisation, and so 
Mashangweland became part of the Briti^ Empire. 

It was a day of national rejoicing. From every mast 
and tower flags were unfurled to the breeze, and bells 
rang out from every steeple. The victory of E^ngliaK 
arms against a foreign foe could scarcely have pro- 
duced greater enthusiasm. 

And this day was the crowning triumph of Gramp- 
horn's career. He had accomplished the work that he 
had set himself to do. All that he had wrought and 
suffered, all that he had schemed and planned found its 
reward in this day of national rejoicing. Thia wa& the 
payment for the lives he had sacrificed and for the hon- 
our he had lost. He towered up before the eyes of 
the nation like some gigantic column, whose base is 
strewn and heaped up with shattered stone. He was 
the man who had conquered^ and given England the 
(fruits of his conquest 

That very evening he drove to Liverpool Street on 
his way down to the east coast for a fortnight's rest and 
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lioliday, and his passage through the City was of the 
iiatare of a triumphal progress. Cheers greeted him 
along the whole route; hats were thrown in the air; 
enthusiastic clerks waved little Union Jacks and sang 
^^ God Save the King." Outside the Stock Exchange 
his carriage came to a standstill in the midst of a great 
crowd. Hundreds of men pressed forward to grasp 
him by the hand. Smart young fellows yelled out the 
price of Mashangweland stock. The horses were un- 
harnessed and the carriage was dragged down Old Broad 
Street by a crowd of hatless young men yelling them- 
selves hoarse in bursts of patriotic song. Gramphom 
smiled as he thought of the last time his carriage had 
been drawn by human hands. Then he had been drag- 
ged along the brink of a precipice. Now he rolled along 
a smooth^ firm road. Behind him lay all the dangers 
he had passed; in front^ a vista of wealth and power 
and popularity. 

As the train moved out of the station, Gramphom 
leant out of the window and raised his hat to the cheer- 
ing crowd. Then he leant back on the leather cushions 
and, lighting a cigar, ran his eye over the columns of an 
evening newspaper. A leading article was devoted to 
Mashangweland, and he smiled grimly as he read the 
praise of the man who " had dared all for England.^^ 
His unerring memory recalled a very different phrase 
that the same paper had used about him a few months 

.before. 

Then his eye caught another paragraph, ^^ Suicide of 
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a Well-known Stockbroker/' and he read how a Mr. 
Julius Wontheim had killed himself^ owing to financial 
losses on the Stock Exchange. He remembered well 
his last interview with Mr. Julius Wontheim and how 
the grasping little man had left his office a mined man. 
He flung the paper to the floor and relapsed into a rather 
unpleasant train of thought 

It led him at last to Oeorge Stanyon* He had no 
reason to pity this young man. But it was being 
gradually borne in upon Gramphom's mind that Stan- 
yon had erred throu^ love — for love spells jealousy, 
and it was jealousy that had turned an honourable 
young fellow into a treaciierous scoundreL Qramp- 
hom began to wonder if, after all, Stanyon's moral 
downfall might not be justly laid at the door of the man 
who had first tempted him to a dishonest action. It 
was a disquieting thought, and the great financier was 
almost inclined to forgive Stanyon and miake some 
amends to him for the past. 

But Stanyon had unfortunately disappeared. Gramp- 
hom's clerk had traced him to rooms in Jermyn Street, 
and that very night a private detective had been sent 
down to watch the house. But he was too late. Stan- 
yon never came near the place again, and it transpired 
that he had moved directly Gramphom's clerk had leffi 
the street Gramphom recalled Stanyon^s vow of ven- 
geance, but he was well aware that the threats uttered 
hj a man in a moment of passion are rarely carried out 
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Sn cold blood. He had no fear for the future. He was 
l;o be married to Juliet Aumerle on April 3rd. 

Until the middle of March both he and Juliet Au- 
merle and her mother were the guests of Lord Beau- 
yalt at Salt Hall^ in Essex^ a mansion which stood on 
the very edge of the marshland. 

As Gramphom drove np to the house, he felt that 
here, at any rate, was peace. To the west the country 
billowed luxuriantly in a vista of hill and wood. To the 
east la!7 miles of salt marshes intersected by creeks — a 
veritable ** World^s End " that merged silently into the 
sea. The bustling noise of finance seemed to have 
vanished. And in its place lay silent wood and lonely 
marsh, and the sweet company of the woman he loved. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Juliet and her motfier arrived the next day, and thd 
honse was fiUed with distinguighed goesfai anxions to 
meet the great financier and the bride he had chosen for 
himself ont of all the women of England. 

Juliet had left the stage for good, and the Pantheon 
Theatre was to see her no more. She was to be the wif0 
of the richest man in England, and her lot henceforward 
was to be cast in high places. This visit to Salt Hall 
was her first appearance, in societrT- as the equal of those 
who surrounded her. She was envied by dvery woman 
and admired by every man. Beautiful, in the full 
health and vigour of youth, and with the prospect of 
limitless power and wealth before her, she ou^t to 
have been the happiest woman in the whole world. 

Yet it was a white and weary face that was reflected 
in her looking-glass on the first night she spent at Salt 
Hall. She had gone through a trying ordeal and had 
emerged triumphant At the dinner table and in the 
drawing-room afterwards she had stood out as a queen 
among the women who surrounded her. Her flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes had betrayed the excitement 
of the hour. But never before had she looked so beau- 
tiful. All eyes were for her, and for her alone, and, 
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womanlike^ she had realised this to the full; and for a 
moment it had thrilled her with joy. 

But now the fire had died from her eyes and tho 
colour from her cheeks. As she stood before her glass^ 
and brushed her long, dark hair, she saw the wan face 
of a ghost. She turned away from it with fear and 
loalhing. 

" In a month's time I shall be his wife,'' she mut* 
tered to herself. " Why cannot I love him ? He has 
been so good to me — so good to me." 

She undressed slowly, turned out the light, and went 
to bed. Bfut after a few hours' restless sleep she woke 
with a start from a horrible dream, in which Gramp- 
hom and Stanyon both lay dead at her feet, and she 
herself was watching the shadow of death creeping 
silently towards her. She was certain that someone 
had called her name. She switched on the electric 
light and sat up in bed, trembling in every limb. It was 
half past three. There was no sound but the ticking of 
the carriage clock on her dressing table. Tet she was 
certain that someone had called her name.' 

She got out of bed; and, drawing aside the blind; 
peered out into the night. The moon was bright on the 
horizon, and threw long shadows across the wide ex- 
panse of lawn. 

Then one of the shadows moved. She glanced at 
the treeS; and saw that they were motionless. But some- 
thing dark crept from bush to bush and finally emerged 
jclose to the house. It was a man, and the moonlight 
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SCell upon his ftce. Jiiliei stood and wstdied him. The 
man was George Stanyon, and lie was looking np at her 
window. He had shaved off his beard and monstaehe 
and she lecognixed him. 

Juliet moved away from the window, and, falling 
npon her knees by the bedside, burst into tears. 

^ He is dead," she murmured, piteously ; ^ he is dead, 
and he has called out to me to come to him." 

Her over-wrou^t nerves saw nothing material in the 
appearance of her former lover. As yet but half awake, 
and with the memory of her dream still vividly before 
her eyes, she only saw a vision that had oome back 
from the grave to call her from the material to the spir- 
itual world. As one still in a dream, she hastily 
dressed, and, creeping silently down the stairs, unbolted 
a side door, and went out into the garden. The whole 
world was asleep and she passed out unnoticed into the 
night 

She made her way to the place where Stanyon Had 
stood and looked up at her window, but there was noth- 
ing to be seen. Then she crossed the lawn, and passed 
into the thick belt of shrubs and trees that surrounded 
it Nothing moved in the still night The distant 
hoot of an owl was the only sound that broke the 
silence. 

Then suddenly the bushes parted, and a strong hand 
grasped her wrist A shriek of fear died on her lips. 
IThe moon swam in a circle of white fire. The sky 
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Hashed Tnth streaming lights. Then all was darkness^ 
and she sank to the ground in a faint 

When she came back to her senses^ her hands and 
feet were bound; and she saw that she had been moved 
from the place where she had fallen. She was in a 
small open space surrounded by lofty trees. Through 
a small gap streamed a long, white shaft of moonlight^ 
and it fell on the face of a man who stood over her. 
It was George Stanyon, and her fancy pictured him as 
some actor standing on a darkened stage with the glare 
of the limelight on hinu She noted that his face was 
gaunt and white^ and that his shabbjy clothes hung 
loosely on his shrunken body. There was a strange 
gleam in his eyes^ and she turned away from them 
with a shudder. 

"Well, Juliet," he said in a low voice, "are you 
feeling better ? " 

"What are you doing here?" she whispered, as 
though afraid that her voice might carry to the house, 
*' and why am I bound like this ? " 

" I am here," he replied coldly, '* to act tte last scene 
in the little drama of my life. To use the jargon of 
the stage, I am cast for the villain's part Here at my 
feet lies the heroine; yonder, in the house, sleeps the 
Kero, the great and good man, who has conquered the 
villain and taken away all that made life tolerable to 
him. Do you understand?^" 

Juliet was silent 

" It is the triumph of virtue over vice," he continued^ 
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'^ and on the 8tag0 the drama would end at this point. 
But in real life things sometimes torn out differently. 
In this case the villain is going to strike one more blow 
before he goes under. The heroine has unconsciously, 
played into his hands. She has come out of the house 
and left a door open. How easy for the villain to 
enter." 

^^ And then ? " she whispered, in a low, strained voice. 
^* And what then ? '^ 

" Why," he replied, " the end of the play is obvious. 
The hero is murdered, and the villain, to escape being 
hanged, shoots himself. Only the heroine is left Ac- 
cording to the true canons of modem dramatic art> 
which is somewhat gloomy, she ought to die, too." 

He took a small pellet from his waistcoat pocket and 
fingered it lovingly. She looked at him in horror. 

" This," he continued thou^tfuUy, " thrust betweeni 
the lips of a sleeping man would mean that man's death. 
I have half a dozen of them. How simple and yot 
how effective. No steel, no shooting, no blood. Just 
this 1 Who could wish for a better death ? It will be 
instantaneous." 

"You are mad," she cried, in a hoarse "vdiisper. 
" For the love of heaven come to your senses." 

" I have no love for heaven," he replied, " only love 
for jyou, and a love so great that I will not let you marry 
John Gramphom. It is true that I am mad. Yet I am 
what John Gramphom has made me. He is a great 
man, rich and powerful. I am a beggar. But I still 
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tave the power to strike. I am ill-clad, starving, pen- 
niless, dishonoured, but I still have hands and a brain 
to guide them." 

There was silence broken only by a slight rustling of 
the bushes, to which neither of them paid any attention. 
They did not see the pale face of a man thrust suddenly 
into the moonlight and disappear as suddenly into the 
darkness. 

" Why not kill me ? " asked Juliet^ after a long pause. 
^ That would be another way out of the difficulty." 

For answer, Stanyon fell on his knees, and, catching 
liold of her bound hands, kissed them passionately. 
iJuliet felt warm tears on her fingers. The man had 
broken down completely, and was sobbing like a 
child. Starvation and misery had reduced him to a 
mere bundle of nerves. He had strung himself up to 
his task with drugs. But the effect was now passing 
away, and the inevitable reaction had set in. He felt 
weak and helpless as an infantj who stretches out his 
tiny fingers to grasp some glittering object> and finds 
that he cannot lift it from the floor. He realised thali 
he was too feeble to strike a blow at John Gramphom. 

He fumbled with the knots at Juliet's wrists and 
ankles, and, when he had succeeded in untying them, 
he helped her to her feet 

" Forgive me, Juliet," he cried, '* I was mad. I did 
not know what I was doing. To think that I should 
have dared to offer you this insult — you, the woman I 
love with all my heart" 
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I forgive you,'' she said in a low voice, '^ and I 
thank Ood that He has restored the balance of your 
mind. Be your true self, the man I loved. Start a 
new life. Money shall not be wanting. Mr. Gramp- 
hom owes you money. Forget me; it is better to 
forget*' 

He loosed her hands, and she saw that his face was 
ghastly in the moonli^t. 

" Forget ? " he echoed, " I can never forget — while 
I live. Bnt go back to the house, Juliet I will neither 
harm you nor the man you love. See here," he drew 
the white pellets out of his pocket, and dropping them 
one by one to the ground, trod them into the soft turf 
with his foot One, two, three, four, five — Juliet 
counted them as they feO, gleaming faintly in the moon- 
light 

" You said there were six," she murmured. 

" There were six," he replied. *' I have kept one.*' 

" For whom ? " she asked. 

"Not for you," he answered, "nor yet for John 
Gramphom." 

" For whom ? " she asked again. He did not answer, 
and she came close to his side. 

" Give it to me," she said. 

" How does it concern you ? " he asked, " so long as 
you are happy with the man you love." She held out 
her hand. He looked for a moment into her eyes, and 
then meekly placed the white pellet in her palm. She 
dropped it on the grass and ground it underfoot 
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Promise me," she said earnestly, laying one hand 
on his arm '^ that you will never think of such a thing 
again." 

"It can matter notiiing to you," he replied. 

" You said just now that you loved me. If what you 
said is true, you will scarcely refuse to promise me 
this." 

" It can matter nothing to you," he repeated, but his 
thin, white face peered anxiously into her eyes. She 
turned away from him. 

'^ It matters all the world to me," she replied, slowly. 
" Long ago, I gave you my heart. I can never give it 
to another man — no, do not come near me — in less 
than a month I shall be married to John Gramphom. 
He is a better, a nobler, a stronger man than you. I owe 
him much and I shall give myseH to him, but mjr 
heart" She bowed her face in her hands and sobbed. 

" Juliet," he murmured piteously, " if you still love 
me — ^^ she raised her face from her hands and her 
eyes flashed. 

" My love is dead," she cried, and, before he could 
stop her, she had fled out of the moonlight into the 
darkness. He stretched out his hands, as though to 
draw her back to him, and his flngers clutched blindly 
at the air. He could hear her moving through the 
bushes; then the moonlight fell on a white dress afar 
off on the lawn. 

Then a shadow crossed the white shaft of light that 
streamed through the trees behind him, and| turning 
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Tound, he saw a man standing a few yaida from binu 
ne placed hifl liand on the hilt of a long 8heathrkni& 
as the man advanced toward him* As he came closer,, 
Stanyon saw that it was Arthnr Wilkinsoii^ and that 
something glittered in his ri^t hand. 

"Eavesdropping, ehf said Stanyon trying to im- 
agine what on earth Wilkinson was doing in the grounds 
of Salt HalL 

" You may call it that> if yon like, Mr. Stanyon,'' re- 
plied Wilkinson; "I have heen much interested in 
your conversation." 

"What are yon doing heref queried Stanyon. 
" And what is that revolver for ? '* 

" I am glad to find that your purpose coincides witH 
mine. It would be much simpler for you to kill Mr. 
Gramphom. I shall run no risk, and you will prob- 
ably do the job more neatly than I should. That poi- 
son is a good idea." 

" If you have listened attentively," Stanyon s^d,r 
" you will know that I have no intention of killing Mr. 
Gramphom." Wilkinson laughed. 

" Perhaps I can induce you to alter your mind," ho 
said. " Do you remember Mr. Smith Hessington ? ** 

" Of course I remember him," replied Stanyon. 

" He died of fever, did he not? " 

" Yes," answered Stanyon, looking hard at Wilkin- 
son's face. The latter had his back to the moon and 
bis features were in darkness. 

" If you remember aright," Wilkinson continued, ^ I 
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was in oammand of the expedition that fpund you in 
the Accursed Mountains." 

*'I remember you," answered Stanyon. 

"Well, it occurred to me to dig up Hessington'a 
"body. There was a bullet in the skull." 

" What are you driving at ? " Stanyon said, loosing 
his knife in its sheath. 

" I have the bullet in my possession," continued Wil- 
kinson, " also the revolver and cartridges you carried 
on that occasion. The shot was fired from your rer 
volver." 

Stanyon was silent Then he laughed. The idea 
that he had killed Smith Hessingt was new to him. 
It was ridiculous at first sight, but he was clear-headed 
enough to see how the matter might be viewed by an im- 
partial judge. 

" The explanation is very simple," he said, after a 
long pause ; " Smith Hessington committed suicide with 
3tny revolver while I was asleep. I invented the story 
of his death from fever to spare the feelings of his rer 
lations." 

" A very simple story," said Wilkinson, with a sneer, 
" but not so simple as the man who could believe it. 
Didn't your friend write you a line of explanation? 
It is what a man would do under the circumstances^ 
if only to clear his companion from all suspicion." 

" He did scribble a few words on a piece of paper/^ 

" Which iyou have lost ? " queried Wilkinson. 
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'^ I h«ve tfaem flomewhere/' said Stanyon; ^^ bat I al^ 
iadi no importance to thenL" 

'^ You liar! '' cried Wilkinson, taking a slip of papex 
iErom his pocket '^ I have iiiem here/' and he read out 
Hessington's last message to his friend* 

Stanyon's knife stole out from its sheath. Wilkin- 
son stepped aside and levelled his revolver at the young 
man's head* 

" Steady, Mr. Stanyon," he said; '^ if you come ad 
inch nearer, I will fire." Stanyon paused and the two 
men glared at one another like wild beasts. 

" What is your game ? " asked Stanyon. 

" Simply this," replied Wilkinson. " If you will kill 
Mr. Gramphom, I will hand you this slip of papers 
If you refuse, I will lodge information against you 
and place my evidence in the hands of the police. I 
am not asking a high price. Half an hour ago you 
came here with a deliberate intention of murdering the 
man you still hate. Tour courage failed you. You 
can easily escape in this part of the world." 

" If I can escape," said Stanyon, " it will be better to 
escape from you, without the guilt of blood on mj^ 
soul." 

**Tou cannot escape me," said Wilkinson grimly^ 
^ I shall dog you till Gramphom is dead." 

Stanyon stood still as a statue in the moonlights 
^en he turned suddenly to Wilkinson. 

"You cowaxd^ blac^ard," he said; "I am not 
afraid of you.** 
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^' Very well," replied Wilkinson, " Veiy well, Mr. 
Stanyon. Perhaps you will think better of it in the 
morning." 

Stanyon turned on his heel, and, making his way 
out of the grounds, crept silently towards the edge of 
the marshland. Wilkinson followed him. 



CHAPTER xxxn 



A few dnys after Grami^oni's arriTal at Salt Hall, 
lie n>de mer to Ea«t Wick to inspect a laige estate which 
waB in the maiket^ and which he thoo^t mi^t possibly 
he suitable for a eountiy residence. He was aoocmi- 
panied by Lord BeamranlL 

Before Ihey had gone half the distance, however. 
Lord Beaayanlt^s horse fell lame, and the rider, who 
prided himself in his kindness to animals, annotmced 
his attention of walking the rest of the way. 

" It's a nuisance, Gramphom,'* he said, " and we 
shall be late for dinner. Bdt I can't ride Trixie in 
this state. Yon ride on." 

** Thank you," replied GramjAom, " I have no wish 
to get lost Besides, I would not think of leaving you 
to walk by yourself." 

"Well, at any rate it's a fine evening," said Lord 
[Beauvault " Look at the sky in the west — an arch 
of tossing flame. Look at the grey shadows creeping 
up from the sea. How quiet it all is, and how beauti- 
iful." 

" Very flat>" said Gramphom, " and to me uninter- 
esting." 

" Yet to me," continued Lord Beauvault, " it has a 
strange beauty of its own. The very silence and desola- 
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tion appeal to me. What possibilities lie hidden in that 
lonely marsh — once the resort of smugglers flying from 
justice. Who knows what lies concealed in its waste 
of marsh lavender and winding creeks^ and deep silent 
pools. You should see it by moonlight^ Gramphom.. 
The Sahara, the snow fields of Greenland cannot be more 
lonely, or more beautiful in their loneliness.'* 

"H'm," replied Gramphom, "give me the stir of 
cities and the strife of men." 

" Tet some day even you will long for rest,'' retorted 
liord Beauvalt. " Soon, perhaps. You have accom- 
plished all your desires. The battle is over. You 
have earned rest.'' Gramphom's face grew very stem, 
and He li^t of the western sky tinged his face with 
crimson. 

' " There are those," he said slowly, " who will never 
let me rest. Look here," and he drew a revolver from 
his pocket. " That is a nice thing for a man to carry 
in a friend's house, is it not ? Yet I never know when 
I may have to use it You are right, Beauvault, 
you are happier as you are. Tbe path to power is 
Lwn Wiethe ruins of other men's fortunes and 
other men's happiness. And those who have fallen 
are not scrupulous. There are men who would like to 
see me dead." 

Lord Beauvault shuddered, and glanced quickly from 
right to left His imagination had often pictured the 
marshes as the scene of a great crime. Nothing moved 
in the stillness, and there was no sound but the thud of 
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iJmr hones' footstepB on ilie Bofi^ gntty load. To t£e 
ri^t lay a tall bank, wliidi kept tlie waten of a creek 
from orerflowing the surroondiiig manh land at liigli 
tide. It blotted out all the view to the east But the 
wert waa still a doll glow of crimson li^i^ and the dis- 
tant hills and trees were silhonetted against it as thoo^ 
the J had been eat oat of black cardboard. 

Then suddenly a spurt of yellow flame burst frmn 
the top of the bank ; there was a report^ a Ihin curl of 
blue smoke, and Lord Beauvault staggered forward to 
the ground* Gramphom whipped out his revolver, and 
slipped down behind the cover of his horse. There was 
a second report, and the horse reared up with a screechi 
of pain and then crai^ed to the ground, kicking wildly; 
in its agony. 

Gramphom dropped to the ground and fired at tho 
place where the flame had spurted out from the bank» 
He was at a hopeless disadvantage. His enemy, who* 
ever it might be, was entrenched behind a high bank 
of earth. The financier crouched behind the body of 
the horse, which was now merely shuddering in tho 
last throes of death. A stream of warm blood trickled 
down his face as he lay close to this bulwark of fleslu 
He glanced at Lord Beauvault^ who lay motionless on 
the ground. He dares not cross over to him until he 
had disposed of his adversary. It would mean deatU 
for both of them. He resolved to make for the bank;; 
it was his only chance. 

He sprang suddenly from his shelter, revolver in 
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%taiA, and dashed at the tall rampart of earth. There 
'was another flash and a report, and his revolver dropped 
to the ground. The forefinger of his right hand had 
been shattered by the bullet. For a second he stood ir- 
Tesolute, then he dropped flat on the ground and groped 
for his weapon with his left hand. 

" Stand up ! " cried a harsh, quavering voice. " If 
you pick up your weapon, Fll shoot you. Stand up, 
curse you ! " 

Oramphom looked up from the ground, and saw the 
3red light from the western sky gleaming on the barrel 
of a revolver. Above it rose a shaggy lump of grizzly 
hair and a pair of glowing eyes. He decided to gain 
time, and, rising to his feet, tried to bandage his 
wounded flnger with a handkerchief. The face on the 
top of the bank rose slowly, and then a huddled heap 
of rags raised itself into a sitting posture. In the twi- 
light the whole appearance of the man su^ested a wolf 
ready to spring on its prey. 

" Who are you ? " asked Gramphom, after a pause, 
in which he had succeeded in partially staunching the 
blood which flowed from his finger. "Who are you, 
and what do you want ? '' 

" Come up to the top of the bank,'^ growled the man ; 
" I can't see you against the light. I want to see your 
iface. It will do me good to see your face," and he 
burst into a low hysterical laugh which died away in a 
snarl like that of a wild beast Gramphom did not 
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move. He saw that he had a TnadmaTi to deal with, and 
he was wondering how he could beat outwit him. 
ii " Come up, I say ! " yelled the man. *^ Many, come 
up ; marry come up ! and it's heigh-ho, for a holiday t 
Come up, curse your black soul, or I will fire." 

Gramphom stumbled up the bank. He was at the 
man's mercy, and the lunatic had to be humoured. A 
gaunt arm shot out and pointed to a place some twelve 
feet distant Gramphom reached it and stood on a 
narrow pathway, searching the surrounding country 
with his keen eyes. 

He saw nothing that offered any solution of the dif- 
ficult problem which confronted him. There was not a 
house within two miles of the spot. To east and west, 
to north and south lay the marshland intersected with 
winding creeks. Seawards the land was already 
swathed in darkness, but to the west a few pools of water 
still fiamed with a dull crimson refl<ected from the sky 
above. Only the wail of a curlew broke the silence. 
It was a scene full of peace and quietude, and Gramp- 
hom recalled Lord Beauvault's eulogies. It was more 
than probable that both of them would find rest there, 
mthout seeking far for it - rest for all eternity. The 
thought of Lord Beauvault lying on the grassjy road re- 
called him to the necessity for action. 

" What is it you want ? " he asked abraptly. 

^* To — kill — you," the man replied, dwelling on 
each of three words as though it left a luscious taste 
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in his moutH. "To — kill — yoV and he levelled 
his revolver at Oramphom's heart. 

" That is kind of you/' said the financier. " May 
I ask you why you wish to kill me ? I don't think I 
have the pleasure of your acquaintance.'' 

" No 1 No I '' cried the man, with a horrible laugh. 
" Of course not I I had forgotten to introduce my- 
self. I am John Stirling — ah! that name strikes 
home, does it not, you cursed slayer of men ! " 

" I do not recall the name," said Gramphom coolly* 

"No? Ah, no, of course notl You would not re- 
call the names of those who have died for you — poor, 
insignificant folk, they were. The!y shed their blood 
for you, but, of course, you would not remember them*. 
Tou sent them out to death, but you would not recog- 
nise those who survived if you met them in the street., 
Oh, no! you are the great John Gbamphom, the lion of 
England, yet so small that I, with the pressure of one 
finger, can make you common clay with the rest of 
them." 

" Am I to understand that you fought in Mashang- 
weland ? " asked Gramphom. 

" My son fought," dirieked the man, " and he died, 
lYou murdered him. He was mjy only son. I was 
old and helpless. Since his death — well, I wonder 
that body and soul have hung together so long. Only 
this has kept me alive — only this, that I may see you 
die." 

"It sounds like an Adelphi melodrama," said 
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XhaMBfboim; Imt £or all IhMl be loobd amMWiJy into 
the gxtbering tvfl]|^ The eut tide ot iht hunk wwb 
MbDOttbk djDJmefli^ bid to die irest he eoold dHtn^aiflli 
ibe dead bone and Ibe motknleBB fonn cf Lend Beau- 
Taolt* 

^ It if God's own tradk/* cried die man. ^ Aie you 
afraid to die^ yon irbo bare aent ao manj to tbeir 
deatb!'' 

^ I flbould like a mimtte or two," Gramphnn lepUed 
bnmbfy. ^ I am a onfid man. I am not prepared to 



^ I win g^ye yon two minntfSR, Se^ I will connt a 
hondred^ so; one, two^ three — ^ 

Gfamphmi was driyen into a oomer. J£ he wished 
to liye^ he miutt escape. In the twili^ he oonld piob- 
abfy roll swiftly down the hank and yanish into the 
gathering darimess. Yet he conld not leave Lord Bean- 
yanlt at the mercy of a madman. He was a man ao^ 
customed to decide quickly, yet he scarcely knew what 
to do. The face of Juliet Aumerle came to him, and 
life seemed yery sweet 

Then he fancied that something stirred in the dark- 
ness on the east side of the bank. A faint swidi of 
grass came to his ears. The gloom was impenetrable, 
and he could see nothing, but he was certain that some- 
thing had moved and was still moving. Perhaps it 
was only Lord Beauvault^s horse. 

'^ Seventy-five,^* cried Stirling, " seventjjr-six, seven*- 
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ty-seven, sevenly-eiglit,^' and so on, and eacH numeral 
sounded like the clang of a passing belL 

" Ninety-six — ninety-seven — ninely-eight/' rang 
out the inexorable voice. " Nine — ^^ The word was 
never finished. Something sprang out of the darkness 
land hurled itself at the man who sat as judge and exe- 
(Cutioner. Tliere was a long screech of pain^ then two 
revolver shots in quick succession. Then another cry 
which rose to a scream and died away in a wail like 
that of a dying animal. Then there was silence. John 
Oramphom ran forward and struck a match. A 
Btrange sight lay before his eyes. 

John Stirling lay on the ground, a mere heap of 
filthy rags, and the blood welled up from two fearful 
^iTounds in his bearded throat A yard away the pros- 
trate figure of a man stirred on the slope of grass. A 
long knife gleamed in his right hand, and it was red 
with blood. Gramphom went to his side, and peering 
his face, saw that it was George Stanyon. The body 
Inoved slightly and then lay stilL Gramphom lit 
another match, and saw that part of the shabby coat was 
black and scorched and soaked with blood. 

Then Gramphom went down the bank to where Lord 
Seauvault lay motionless on the grassy road. A quick 
examination told him that his friend was dead. The 
bullet had pierced his brain. 

Gramphom rose from his knees and glanced quickly 
Tound, as though uncertain how to act. He was nine 
tniles from home^ in the heart of a desolate track of 
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tnarshland. TWo dead men lay -within a hundred 
yards of him^ and a third was hovering on the border- 
land between life and death. One horse was dead and 
the other lame. He did not even know the road ta 
Salt Hally and the gathering darkness made it almost 
impossible for him to find his way over a piece of 
country that was crossed and recrossed in every direc-. 
tion by dykes and channels. 

Gramphom made his way back to the side of the 
young engineer and, tearing strips of linen from his 
shirty succeeded in partially staunching the blood which 
flowed from the wound in the right lung. It was dif- 
ficult work in the darkness, and several minutes had 
elapsed before he had completed his task. He then 
set to work to find Lord Beauvaulfs horse. The ani-^ 
mal, frightened by the firing, had moved nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile down the road and it took Gramphom 
more than ten minutes to find her. He sprang into 
the saddle and resolved to ride till the mare dropped 
under him. 

Far off in the south a small yellow light twinkled 
like a star. As far as Gramphom could judge, it lay 
in the direct line to Salt Hill. It was probably the 
home of a small farmer, or a watchman of the oyster 
fisheries. He kept it before his eyes, as his one surcj 
landmark in an unknown land. 

" Stanyon must be saved," he muttered to himself, 
iis he urged his lame horse along the dim road. 

Fortunately for Gramphom, it was not a very dark 
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niglit^ and Trixie bore him bravely, in spite of her 
lameness. Yet he had no thought of her, as he went 
southwards to the light which he had marked out as a 
beacon in a sea of marshland. 

The light drew nearer and nearer to him, and then 
ihe silver moon suddenly edged up from the sea, and 
the marshland changed from darkness to a broad ex- 
panse of mist, which hung like a filmy cloud over the 
landscape. 

Then a bar of silver flashe dout from the jxn&t, 
and a moanent later Trixie's forel^s splashed in water. 
Gramphom drew in the reins, and saw the rippling 
surface of a creek before him. The road had 
come to an end. Doubtless he had lost his way. He 
dismounted, and, examining the road, saw that it was 
a mere sheep track. Two hundred yards away the 
yellow light glared at him in mockery. He stood on 
the bank and shouted. "No one replied, and all the 
time George Stanyon was slowly bleeding to death. 
However, it was hardly likely that a few yards of 
water were going to turn John Gramphom from his 
purpose. He remounted the horse and took her straight 
into the creek. He could not swim, but the moment 
her legs were carried from the ground he slipped from 
the saddle and hung on till she reached the opposite 
bank. He tied her to a stake and made his way to 
the lyellow light. As it came close to him, it revealed 
itself as an oil lamp set in a small window. 

Gramphom hammered at the window with his left 
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hand. It was opened to him by a tall, black-bearded 
fisherman. He wore a blue jersey^ and a pair of 
heavy sea-boots covered his dirty serge trousers up to 
the knee. He scowled at the financier, and seemed 
inclined to close the door in his face. 

"I want your help/' said Gramphom hurriedly, 
^' There's a man dying out on the marshes — shot 
I'm wounded, see here/' and he held up his hand. 
^^We were attacked by some scoundreL Come and 
help me to get the man home to a doctor, or he will 
bleed to death. I am a stranger and don't know my 
way." 

'^ Who might ^ou be ? " the man asked, looking sus- 
piciously at Gramphom. 

^' I am a guest of Lord Beauvault's at Salt Hall,'^ 
iGramphom replied sternly. "But I'm not here to 
answer idle questions. A man is dyins over yonder, 
[Are you going to help me to save his lif^t " 

" What'U you give ? " asked the man. Gramphom 
repressed an oath, but his disgust was plainly written 
on his face. 

" Ten pounds, if you'll look sharp." 

"rU ask my mate," said the fisherman. "Here 
Bill." A sturdy, thick-set man responded to the call, 
and came to the door smelling strongly of beer. 

"This gentleman'U give us ten pounds to go out 
and fetch in a bloke that's been shot Is it enough t " 

"No, George/' responded Bill Uuntfy. "I don't 
xnove under twenty pounds." 
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"We won't move under twenly pounds/' said 
George. 

"ni give you twenty pounds,^' said Gramphom, 
" but not a penny if you don't start in two minutes 
from now/' 

" Twenty poxmds each I meant,'' said Bill. 

" Yes, twenty pounds each," echoed his mate. 

" Twenty pounds each," said Gramphom, " if you 
start at once." 

" Where is he ? " asked Bill. Gramphom described 
the place as accurately as he could. 

" By the creek, eh ? " said George, suddenly stirred 
to alacrity. " We'll go down in the boat and fetch him 
up. It'll save time. You come with me, sir. You 
Bill, cut along into Saltington for a doctor. Do you 
want a message taken to Salt Hall, sir, to Lord Beau* 
vault?" 

"Lord Beauvault is dead/' said Gramphom, "he 
was shot !N'oI I think I had better break the news 
to Lady Beauvault myself. Mind you keep your moutK 
shut when you find the doctor. I don't want this to 
reach her ears before I get home." 

" Come along, sir," said George, " and you had bet- 
ter huny your stumps. Bill. It won't be much good 
having the poor bloke up here and no doctor to take 
ihe bullet out" 

" What about him," queried Bill, jerking his thumb 
towards the inside of the cottage. 

"He'll be alright," growled George. "Tie his 
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bands and feet and lock the door on hinu A gende- 
man,'' he explained to Gramj^om, ^^ as we to<^ in for 
a lodger. He's gone a little dotty, he has; looks like 
drink ; he's been crying blue murder all day. Grot his 
knife into someone, I reckcm. We took a loaded re- 
volver away from him, we did, but not before — " 

"Oh, hang your talk,'' cried Gramphom. "Let's 
be off. If you've any spirits we'll take some with us." 
Bill pulled a small bottle of rum out of his pocket, 
handed it to Gramphom, and then he disappeared in 
the house. George and Gramphom walked along ike 
edge of the creek for nearly a quarter of a mile till 
they came to a large oyster smack. A black dinghey 
was lying on the bank. 

It was the work of a few minutes to launch the boat, 
and George threw all the strength of his great frame 
into the task that la^ before him. Before they had 
gone a hundred yards a long, melancholy howl broke 
the silence of the night. The fisherman laughed. 

" He's at. it again," he said. " I reckon he'll get 
tired, if Bill's tied him up right" 

The man's powerful strokes sent the boat along at 
a rare pace, but howl after howl pursued them as they 
swished down the ebbing tide. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

It was nearly eleven o'clock when the boat returned 
with its freight to the cottage by the creeL She had 
moved but slowly against the ebbing tide, even with the 
help of a sail and with both men working their hardest 
at the oars. In the bows, half covered with a tattered 
jib, were the bodies of Lord Beauvault and John Stir- 
ling. In the stem lay Gteorge Stanyon, the most pre- 
cious burden of the three, for life still flickered in his 
heart. 

Thejy were met on the bank by Bill Jenny and the 
doctor from Saltington. The latter quickly examined 
Lord Beauvault and Stirling and pronounced life to 
be extinct. He then turned his attention to Stanyon, 
and supervised his removal to the cottage. The young 
engineer was taken to one of the humble bedrooms, 
and the doctor produced a case of instruments. He 
turned to George Dowsett and Bill Jenny, who stood 
sheepishly in the background. 

" Here, you two,'' he said roughly, " clear out of this 
and look after the other fellow. If he wakes, give him 
a dose of the medicine you'll find by his side." The 
men left the room, and the doctor proceeded to strip 
his patient to the skin. 

" Ignorant brutes," he said. " When I arrived here 
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an hour ago^ I found a poor wretch bound hand and 
f ooty yelling his life out in the throes of delirium 
tremens. Th^re a bad lot,, these two fellows. I've 
heard of 'em — smugglers, wreckers, thieves; a sur- 
vival of the old days when these callings were honour- 
able. This is a bad case/' he said, as he probed for 
the bullet. " The right lung bleeding internally." 

"He must be saved," said Gramphom quietly. 
** No expense is to be spared. If you would like to 
call in a specialist, he shall be wired for in the morn- 
ing. I will give you a thousand pounds if you save 
this young man's life." 

" I shall do my best," replied the doctor, " regard- 
less of the fee, but I shall be glad of assistance. I 
should like Sir William Hawk down here as soon as 
possible." 

" I will return to Salt Hall at once," said Gramp- 
hom. " If I can arrange it, I will get a special traits 
up to town tonight, and bring him back with n^e before 
daylight" The doctor slightly raised his eyebrows. 

" May I ask your name," he said, still working hard 
at his task. " I seem to know your face." 

" Gramphom," replied the financier, " John Gramp- 
hom. I will go at once. Can I have your trap and 
man ? " 

"Yes, I shall stay here all night — ah, here's the 
bullet at last. Nearly through him, and only just 
missed tiie spine." 
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V 

^' !F!ied (dooe enougb to go through two people/' said 
Oramphonu 

" Here, you had better have my overcoat," said the 
doctor, '^ and change jrour things directly you get back 
to Salt Hall, or you will get a chilL Please tell my 
man to come in. There are a few m(»e tilings I want 
from my surgery." 

Grami^om fetched the servant, and the doctor 
wrote down a few instructions on a piece of paper. 

^^ Get the trap round at once, Oalton^" he said. The 
man left the room. -^ It seems to have been a pitdied 
battle," he added; ^^ cajd .yon explain it at all! " 

''That dead fellow was mad," said Gramphom; 
^' shot Lord Beauvault and would have shot me, if this 
young chap hadn't stabbed him to death. You see now 
why his life must be saved." 

'' H'm," said the doctor, looking keediy at Gramp- 
horn's face. '' Seems curious that he should have had 
this long knife on him, doesn't it! Did you know 
this madman at all? You will excuse my asking, 
won't you?" 

'' His son died in the Mashangweland fracas," said 
Gramj^om. '' He had a grudge against me. It is a 
curious irony of fate that I am the only person who 
has emerged scathless from the combat" 

" That finger," said the doctor,, '' let me look at it." 
Gramphom held out his hand; and the groom entered 
the ToooL 
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^* The trap is leadj^ dr.'' Gramj^om snatched his 
hand away. , 

*^1 must go/' he said abruptly; ''the finger can 
wait'' 

, " Don't be a fooV' said the young doctor, " a few 
minutes can make no difference. Let me dress the 
wound and bandage it properly." 

"Bah!" said Gramj^om, taking up his hat; "it 
doesn't hurt at alL I will get it seen to in town. De- 
vote your mind to the case before you," and he left the 
room. 

When Gramphom returned to Salt Hall, Juliett 
Aumerle had gone to bed, and Lady Beauyault was 
waiting the return of her husband. Gramj^om broke 
the news as gentiy as he could and withdrew. He then: 
changed his clothes^ and ordered a trap to take him to 
tVange, the nearest station of any importance. 

He arrived there at one o'clock, and in less than half 
an hour he arranged for a special to town. The train 
did the journey in less than an hour on a clear line, 
and by 4:30 a. m. Gramphom had returned with Sir 
William Hawk and a trained nurse. 

With the help of the most skilful surgeon in Eng- 
land, the bullet was successfully extracted from Stan- 
yon's body. When the operation was over, Gramp- 
hom took Sir William Hawk aside. 

" Will he live ? " he asked abmptly. 

"He miay live," answered the cautious physician, 
" but he is in a bad state of health, half starved, with 
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something on his mind, I should say, from his ravings. 
I must go now. He is in competent hands." 

"Look here," said Gramphom, "you know who I 
am. All the skill that money can buy is to be devoted 
to this case. I will pay you £150 a day for your lime 
and make you a present of £2,000 if you will stay, and 
the man lives." 

" I will stay," said the eminent surgeon. 

" Now, this finger of mine/' said Gramphom ; " it 
doesn't hurt a bit^ but you might see to it." Sir 
William Hawk unwound the dirty, blood-stained piece 
of linen and frowned. 

" Doesn't hurt, you say ? " 

" Not a bit" The surgeon pinched the fleshy part 
of Gramphom's hand. 

"Feel it?" he asked. 

" No," replied Gramphorn with a smile. 

" You must have your hand off," said the surgeon 
gravely, " a foul bullet, I expect ; mortification has set 
in. I cannot do it here. Go to town at once; Sir 
George Dent, in Harley Street." 

Gramphom did not utter a word, but his face 
blanched as he left the room. His ri^t hand — the 
symbol of power — had to go. He wondered if it was 
a warning sent to him bjy God. 

In a fortnight's time he returned to Salt Hall; his 
right arm was in a sling, and a soft mass of linen and 
cotton wool concealed the loss of his hand. He learned 
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with some surprise that Juliet Aumerle was at i&CarsIi 
End, helping to nurse Qeorge IStanjoi^ back to life. 
He at cmce drove across the marshes to the ugly black 
building where Sir William Hawk was still fighting 
tooth and nail with death. 

It was dark when he kno<^ed at the door. It was 
opened by Juliet herself. She greeted him with a 
formal kiss on the dieek. He canie forward into the 
light 

"Well, Juliet,'* he said dbeerfalty, "how is the 
patient ?*' 

" He will live ! '' she cried, and her woca face was 
illuminated with a great joy. " 33ie doctor isays he 
will liyel T^ crisis is o?^t '' 

Gramphom looked into her €(^ in Qibnce—^tbe 
look of a man who has gained t)ie whole world ^d lost 
his own souL : He understood. 

For a few seconds neither spoke. They w<n» fihme 
in the little kitchen of the house. Tbm Qrams^m 
went over to the door and closed it wiQi his left hand. 
jThe trivial action struck deep into JuUet's heart 

"Forgive me," E^e cried, coming forwwi to his 
side. "I had forgotten — oh, I am a brute* — your 
hand, is it better? You must forgive me I I have 
had so much to think of," and she pressed her hand 
across her forehead, as though dazed with the tumult 
of her thou^ts. 

" Sit down, child," said Gramphom, with a smile ; 
^^sit down and rest You look tired. I am glad 
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Stanyon is better. It has been a great anxiety ta me — * 
and yon." Juliet winced at the sli^t emphasis on 
the last word. She fltmg herself into a hard oak chair^ 
and her cheeks crimsoned with shame. 

" Ton wonder why I am here/' she said, in a low 
voice, "by the side of the man whom' — where you 
would least expect to find me. I will tell you. Two 
days ago Sir William Hawk wrote and asked me to 
come. He said that George Stanyon J^ad recovered 
consciousness and was dying, and that he had asked 
to see me. I came. Sir William Hawk told me that 
if — that if I ^— oh, how can I explain myself ? " 

" Let me do it for you," said Gramphom. *' Sir 
William told you that you might save Stanyon's life 
by pretending to still love him — by giving him some- 
thing to live for. Am I not right ? " 

"You are right," answered Juliet, covering her 
burning face with her hands. " How could I refuse 
— with a man's life at stake. It was such a little 
thing to do — such a little bit of play acting." 

" And when Stanyon gets well ? " asked Gramphom, 
with a curious twitch of his upper lip. Juliet smiled, 
a mere ^ost of a smile. 

" Oh, that will be easy enou^," she said. " I can 
change my mind. But do you understand why I am 
hereS It was my duly. Could I have acted other- 
wise — a man's life at stake, mark you ? " 

Gramphom's eyes blazed with sudden anger; then 
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his face grew white and hard and he leant back with his 
kf t hand nervously gripping the arm of the chair. 

" Are you ill ? ^^ cried Juliet^ rising to her feet. 

" HI, dear I ** he replied tenderly. ** No, I am only; 
tired. I shall be all right in a minute." He sat veijy; 
still and a cold perspiration bathed his forehead. He 
should have been in bed, but he had escaped the doc- 
tors and crept down into Essex. Juliet resumed her 
seat and looked at him anxiously. Then suddenly a 
long moan broke the silence. It gradually rose into a 
shriek ; then there was the sound of a scuffle, and then 
the voice died down into silence again. Gramphom 
looked interrogatively at Juliet 

"Not Qeorge Stanyon," she said quietly; "the 
other man. He has been terrible. He is to be moved 
toni^t — to an asylum." 

" Who is he ? " asked Gramphom. 

" I have not seen him. They do not know his name ; 
but he has been terrible — ^^ 

"Well, you say he is to go tonight," said Gramp- 
Gom, " and Stanyon will be left in peace. Now, as to 
Stanyon, Juliet I must have a few words with you 
before I return to Saltington. This accident to Stan* 
yon has presented a grave problem to my mind. I 
tmust ask your assistance in solving it" 

" Please explain," she said nervously. 

" Our marriage," he continued," has been fixed for 
April 3rd. It is very near, and yet — I do not see 
how it can ever take place." 
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"I do not understand you," said Juliet "Why 
should our marriage not take place? I do not under** 
fitand you ; what has happened ? " 

" Much has happened," replied Gramphom. " In 
the first place, Stanyon has to some extent atoned for 
his past. He risked hi^ life to save mine. I do not 
ask what his motives were ; the fact remains." Juliet 
winced, as though she had been struck. She knew 
well enough what had brought Qeorge Stanyon into 
that part of the world. 

" I do not see," she said slowly, " what this has to 
do with our marriage, except that it has left you alive, 
and free to marry me." 

"You promised to marry me," continued Gramp- 
hom, as though expounding some impersonal argument, 
" because you found George Stanyon was unworthy of 
your love. You do not love me. You have never 
made a pretence of loving me." 

" I have promised to marry you," said Juliet softly ; 
^^ is not that enough ? " 

" It would be enough," said Gramphom, " if you 
loved no one else. But you still love George Stanyon." 
Juliet was silent, and did not look into the eyes that 
were searching her face for the truth. 

" You still love George Stanyon," cried Gramphom 
passionately, " you can not deny it" 

'* I still love Gteorge Stanyon," she said mechanic- 
ally, as though repeating some lesson. 
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" And yet/' said Gramphom slowly, " we are to be 
xnarried on April 3rd." 

" We are to be married on April 3rd,'* she repeated. 

'^I release yon from yonr engagement," he said 
qnietly; "I will not marry you. I admire yon for 
yonr constancy, but I cannot marry a woman who loTes 
another man. It would be sacrilege — the sale and 
barter of a souL" 

^^ I do not ask you to release me," Juliet said ten* 
derly. "I have cut George Stanyon out of my life. 
iWhen he is well, I shall never set eyes on him again. 
I offer you all I have to give, you who have been so 
good to me." 

" I do not want gratitude," replied Gramphom bru- 
tally, " and if your heart is another's, you would be 
nothing more to me than — nothing more than all rich 
men can buy. I shall not marry you." 

There was a shriek, and a crash, and a second later 
one of the rough, ill-made doorsj* opening into the 
kitchen, bulged inwards, and broke in half down the 
middle. A man rushed into the room ; his hands were 
streaked with blood, he was foaming at the mo)il2i, and 
his white, haggard face was horribly convulsed with 
fury. He held an iron tiller in his hand. The terri- 
ble spectacle before them was all that remained of 
Arthur Wilkinson, broken in body and mind. 

The madman caught sight of Gramphom, and, back- 
ing to the wall, struck such terrible blows at the air 
that Jermy did not dare approach him. 
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"Ah, you hell-hound," he yelled, "here's for 
Mashaugweland and glory/' He sprang from the wall, 
and aimed a blow at Gramphom's head, which would 
certainly have ended his career if it had reached it8 
destination. But Gramphom swerved aside, and tlie 
next moment the muscular Jermy was on the madman 
from behind, locking him in his anns, and bearing 
him to the grotmd with a crash that rattled the orna* 
ments on the mantlepiece, Jermy rose to his feet^ 
but Wilkinson lay still as a pole-axed bullock. Jenny 
proceeded to lash his hands and feet tc^ther. 

"Poor brute," muttered Gramphom, "has it come 
to this? Here, you fellow, stop that* Fetch in Sir 
William Hawk." Jermy rose to his feet with a scowl. 

"I wish be'd caught you on the head, I do," he 
growled, " you'd not be so soft. Ah, would you — ? '^ 
.Wilkinson raised himself from the ground and snapped 
at Jenny's leg with his teeth. The latter caught him 
a fearful blow in the face, and the madman sank down 
again into a mere heap of clothes. Then the door 
opened, and Sir William Hawk entered the room. 

" What is all this t " he asked sternly. " Ah, you 
here, Mr. Gramphom ? What about the hand ? " 

" That's all right," said Gramphom cheerily. " But 
you'd betfier look to this fellow at once." The doctor 
examined Wilkinson. 

"He's done for," he said quietly. "Won't last 
more than a day." He took a small phial from his 
pocket, and forced some liquid between the man's lips» 
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WmdmtM wrUbA m iikow^ kk Arvt kid 
mmUdwnktm. Tkm wmiimfy ht rati Umadt 
im out dbov; Mad patA vjgmA die imm. Hb lAite 
fjteey Hf t amifl g wiA blood, wai tHRible to look i^on. 

"" Wb€OT am It'' be p^ed faintly. ''Ab^joaare 
hf^lertyl aet. Mw Anmeile and Gcm^iianiy dii 
Iff be«t eoDgratidatioiiL'' 

''He'ft djring^'' iriu^ered Sb William Hawk in 
Gnaafhf/m^§ ear. 

^ Too are oo top, Gram^bcmi,'' die man oontiniied ; 
^ I am as low aa a man can get tiH be sinks into bdL 
Aje, and joong Stanjon, too, lie's pretty low, but Fll 
give bim a lift before I p^ oat. Peibaps be will pat 
m spoke in joar wbeel, Gram^ionL See, here." He 
fumMed in bis podcet and polled oot a dirty slip of 
paper* It flottered to the fUxxr from bis trembling 
nngers* 

^* Take it, Miss Aomerle,'' be said, " it will do yoor 
heart good to read it." Juliet stooped down, and, pick- 
ing up the paper, read Smith Hessington's last message 
to hiK friend* 

" Smith Ilesflington committed suicide," said Wil- 
kinson^ "that's written by him. I knew it all the 

time." 

There was silence while Gramphom read the mes- 

aago. 

" Ah, that hits ^ou, Gramphom, does it ? I am 
glad. You have crushed us all. But perhaps you 
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will find that there is something sweeter than power 

and empire, and that you have lost it" 

He sank back on the floor and two hours afterwards 

he died, as he had lived, with hatred of John Gramp- 

horn in his heart 

♦ •it »*«««« 

Half an hour later Gramphom stood at the door of 
the house with Juliet Aumerle. 

"Good-bye," he said quietly, "my right hand was 
taken off a fortnight ago. It is a sign that I cannot 
hold you. You are free." 

For reply Juliet placed her hands on his shoulders 
and kissed his white, cold face. 

" I am so sorry," she said tenderly, " so very sorry 
— but there are better things in the world than a 
woman's love, and you still hold them in your grasp. 
Love is too poor a prize for men like you. Gk)od-bye." 

He passed his left arm round her, drew her close to 
him, kissed her once passionately on the lips, and then 
went out into the night It should have been ablaze 
with all the gjpries of Empire, but it was very dark. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

" No/' said Stanycm, " I cannot accept the money^ 
but I will ask yoa to give me a fresh start in life." 

He was in the library of John Gramphom's new 
bouse in Park Avenue. The great financier was seated 
opposite to him with on opea cheque book in his hand. 

" Take twenty thousand pounds,'* he said, " your 
original fortune.'' 

" I will take nothings" replied Stanyon, " but give 
me a job where I can prove mJTself to be a man. In 
some place where I can't hear the chink of money." 

'^ Mashangweland," suggested Oramphom. 

"No," replied Stanyon quickly "not Mashangwe- 
land I " Oramphom turned over a pile of papers and 
drew out a sheet of foolscap, stamped with tibe Im- 
perial arms of Russia. 

" I want someone to prospect in Northern Siberia,'^ 
he said. "I have here a permit from the Emperor. 
There will be a little danger, a little diflSculty, and pos- 
sibly a lot of hardships. I think you are the man for 
the job. Will you go?" 

"Yes, I will certainly go. But before I take ad- 
vantage of your oflFer, I should like to tell you some- 
tthing. Ton remember the night I killed Stirling? 
Bid it ever strike you as being curious that I should 
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be there — with a knife — close at hand to save you ? *' 
Gramphom shrugged his shoulders. 

" It is sufficient that you were there to save it," he 
said, without looking at Stanton's face. 

" I was there," said Stanyon slowfy, " to kill you. 
I acted on a mere impulse wbeii I saved your life." 

^^ I guessed as much," Gramphom replied. 

^^ Do you still wish to befriend me ? " 

"Certainly," Gramphom answered. "I leave to- 
morrow, as you know, for Mashangweland. B^t call 
aiid see Mr. Cantalupe, who is managing the office in 
my absence. He will arrange evei^tliing with you. 
Good-bye." 

Gramphom rose to his feet, and stretched ou]t his left 
hand. Stanyon gripped it in silence, and v^lked 
towards the door. As he opened it, he turned ^d 
looked back at the financier. 

" Gramphom," he cried, " I think you are one of the 
greatest men that God ever made," then^ as Uiough 
ashamed of this outburst of feelings he suddenly dis- 
appeared and slammed the door behind him. 

Gramphorn rose to his feet and wiilked across the 
room to the broad window which looked out over Hyde 
Park. The western sky glowed through the trees. 
Above the setting sun hung a great bank of black clouds 
that seemed to be crushing the light inch by inch to the 
horizon. 

" One of the greatest men," said Gramphom to him- 
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self, with an ironical laugh, ^* say rather, one of the 
least — and the loneliest" 

The cloud bank fell swiftly and blotted out the crim- ! 
son background to the trees. Gramphom stood mo^ 
tionless. Some terrible darkness seemed to be driv- 
ing out the light from his mind. He saw himself as a 
lonely pillar on a silent plain, scarcely visible in the 
shadows of night Then suddenly the clouds broke, 
and, almost overhead, he saw a single star. 

He turned sharply from the window, and crossed the 
darkening room to the mantelpiece, where a large 
photograph of Juliet, as Lady Macbeth, gleamed in the 
twilight He took it in his hand, pressed it to his lips, 
and then placed it on the fire. 

It burned merrily and by the light a great map of 
Mashangweland stood out clearly on the walL Oramp- 
hom walked up to it, and traced out the boundaries 
with one of his fingers. 

"Perhaps, after all^" he said to himself, "this is 
best" 

The flame of the burning photograph died down. 
Gramphom stood in the darkness — the maker of 
Empires, but alone. 
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